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U.S. Sales to Western Europe and Japan Soar; 
Exports to Western Hemisphere Lag 


Exports rose to a record $19.6 billion 
last year, with gains concentrated in 
the Eastern Hemisphere—Page 7 


Some Dollar Import Controls Dropped 


Restrictions tightened, however, 
by a few countries in fourth 
quarter—Page II 
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U.S., Morocco Sign Investment Pact 
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The United States and Morocco have 
signed an agreement which will provide 
encouragement for investment of pri- 
vate American capital in Moroccan 
business enterprises, the Departinent 
ef State has announced. 

The agreement, effected by an ex- 
change of notes between the two coun- 
tries, extends the provisions of the U.S. 
Investment Guaranty Program to pri- 
vate American investments in Moroc- 
can business ventures. The program is 
administered by the U.S. International 
Cooperation Administration as part of 
the Mutual Security Program. 

The U.S. Government will provide 
guaranties that American private capi- 
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tal invested in Moroccan enterprises 
and local currency receipts from such 
investments will remain convertible into 
dollars. Guaranties also are provided 
against losses due to expropriation or 
damage as a result of war. 


The U.S. Government guaranties will 
be available for new U.S. private invest- 
ment of capital goods, services, patents, 
and loans approved for purposes of ICA 
guaranty by the Government of Moroc- 
eo. For this insurance the United 
States investor will pay a premium of 
one-half of 1 percent a year for. the 
amount of investment guarantied under 
each of the three types of insurance. 


(See Pact, page 43) 





IN NEW NATIONAL 


@ The International Trade Spe- 
cialists in the U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Offices are prepared 
to assist business firms in developing 
and expanding markets abroad, 
whether the firms are experienced 
exporters or are just entering this 
field. Assistance which can be ob- 
tained through Field Offices in- 
cludes: 


Finding markets abroad. 

Locating business partners abroad 
such as agents, distributors, etc. 

Furnishing business information 
on foreign firms. 

Providing specific business oppor- 
tunities abroad. 

Furnishing information on foreign 
duties and regulations. 

Informing commercial offices at 
U.S. Foreign Service Posts of im- 
pending visits by U.S. businessmen. 

Advising on the types of business 
organizations to be set up abroad. 

Explaining the documentation re- 
quired to make export shipment. 

@ Consult the nearest Field Office 
on these and other foreign trade 


matters. 

Alb N. Mex. U.S. Courthouse. 
CHapeil 7-081. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 hang er Bldg., 66 Luckie 
St.. NW. JAckson 2-412 


Basco 9, Mass., U.S. Post oie and Court- 
house Bidg. CApitol 83-2312 or 2313. 


Buffalo 3, N. r A Federal Bidg., aa Ellicott 


St. TL 34 
Charleston 4, ae Area 2, Seisieat Jasper 
Hey West End Broad St. RAymond 


Cheyenne, Wye., 


207 Majestic a. 
and Capitol Ave. Phone: 


634-27 


Eas St. 





COMMERCE FIELD OFFICES HAVE VITAL PART 


EXPORT PROGRAM 


Chicage 6 Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 
Blvd. ANdover 83-3600. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank 
Bidg., 36 E. Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 
Bidg., E. 6th St. and Superior Ave. CHerry 

1-7900. 

Dallas 1, Tex., —. ms 104, 
Mart. ‘Riverside 8-56 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 ao Customhouse. 
KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro, N.C., 407 U.S. Post Office Bidg. 
BRoadway 38-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bldg., 
St. CApitol 2.7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
ELgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Walnut 
St. BAltimore 1-7000. 


Merchandise 


405 Main 


Les Angeles 15, Calif.. Room 450, 1031 5S. 
Broadway. Richmond 9-4711. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
JAckson 6-3426. 

Miami 32, Fia., 408 Ansley Bidg., 14 NE. 


First Ave. FRanklin 7-2581. 

go sa 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bldg., 
FEderal 2-3211. 

New ya 12, La., 
Phone: 529-2411. 

New York 1, N.Y., 
LOngacre 3-3377. 


333 St. Charles Ave. 


Empire State Bidg. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bidg., 1015 
Chestnut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 


ALpine 8-5851. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
GRant 1-5370. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U.S. Courthouse 
Bldg. CApitol 6-3361. 


Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7133. 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 309, Parcel Post 
Bldg. Mllton 4-9471. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 S.W. Temple St. 
EMpire 4-2552. 

San Franciseo 11, Calif., 
house. YUkon 6-3111. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U.S. Courthouse and P.O. 
Bl ADams 2-4755. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg., 909 
First Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 


Room 419 Custom- 
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A Weekly Roundup of Timely News items 


ON WORLD COMMERCE 




















e@ AUSTRIA.—New textile factory is being established in Neufelder by a Swiss 
industrialist to manufacture men’s clothing solely for export markets. 








e BELGIUM.—President of the newly-formed International Division of Rexall 
Drug & Chemical Co. has announced purchase of a former textile factory where Rexall 
Co. of Belgium, a wholly-owned subsidiary, will manufacture polyethylene kitchen 
and toilet ware. ; 

Tuteur & Co., Inc., New York, has announced organization of a Brussels 
affiliate, Etablissements Tuteur & Cie., S.P.R.L., to develop closer ties with 
European iron and steel works on behalf of U.S. and Canadian Tuteur organiza- 
tions. , 

Squibb-Mathieson International Corp. of Panama reportedly has established a 
subsidiary, Societe Belge des Laboratoires Squibb, capital 10 million francs, to 
produce pharmaceutical products formerly prepared by a Belgian company. ; 

Johns Manville reportedly will construct 3_ new plants along the Ghent- 
Terneuzen canal. First of these will produce new asbestos products... 

Amsco Hospital Liquids, Inc., Erie, Pa., is establishing a Belgian subsidiary, 
Amsco-Europe, in Bruges to produce medical materials. 














e BOLIVIA.—A branch of Banco Kipotecario Nacional, Cochabamba, has opened a 
branch in La Paz to serve as distribution channel for industrial development 
portion of recently granted Inter American Development Bank (IADB) $10-million loan 
to the Bolivian Development Corp. 





e BRAZIL.—Director of IADB has announced that the Bank was preparing to grant 
$10 million in credits to SUDENE for its various industrial and agricultural 
development plans in the Northeast—Recife and Fortaleza. 





e@ CHILE.—A South African trade mission has visited Chile to sell certain types 
of wool, asbestos, surgical instruments, machinery, and railway equipment. 





e@ COLOMBIA.—Ferrocarril de Antioquia, Medellin, requested bids on three 
diesel locomotives, announced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 6, 1961. According 
to latest information, the purchase has not been effected so U.S. firms still 
have time to offer bids, 





e@ CONGO, REPUBLIC OF.—Congo and French Governments have considered initiation 
of preliminary work on a great hydroelectric dam at Kouilou with annual production 
of 7,000 million kilowatt hours. Project would permit installation of a vast 
industrial complex at Pointe Noire. France has approved financial participation of 
6 million new francs in construction of diversion tunnel. Major part of work on 
dam would follow open bidding. 
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e@ CYPRUS.—Imports in 1960 totaled £39,175,000, a decrease of over 4 percent 
from 1959. Imports from the U.S., however, increased slightly to £1,930,000. 


@ DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.—According to Agricultural and Industrial Credit Bank, 
excess rice stocks of more than 50 million pounds have been sold at $4 loss per 100 
pounds to an undesignated buyer. 








@ ETHIOPIA.—An expatriate Greek businessman has announced the start of a new 
company, Nazareth Flour and Maccheroni Industry, to mill 30,000 kilos of flour 
daily. This businessman is principal shareholder in a textile factory now under 
construction, reportedly a US$1.32 million investment. 





@ INDIA.—Zonal arrangements restricting movement of wheat and wheat products 
within the country have been removed. Regulations for roller flour mills to meet - 
requirements from central government stocks remain in force. ‘ 

Representatives of India and Afghanistan have signed an agreement to establish 
direct radiotelephone communication between the two countries. 











@ INDONESIA.—A private development bank to complement the Government's new 
Development Bank reportedly has been endorsed. The bank would concentrate on 
longterm credits to the private sector. Initial capitalization equal to about 
$11.1 million would be raised by savings among local businessmen. ; 

Immigration Office reportedly has taken steps to ease administrative for- 
malities for visitors, no longer requiring an exit visa for shortterm, business 
visitors or tourists leaving country within 3 months. 

Special exchange rate of 90 rupiah per U.S. dollar applicable to all foreign 
tourist expenditures has been announced, doubling amount of rupiah now received for 
each tourist dollar or equivalent. 














e ISRAEL.—Palestine Electric Corp., Ltd., plans to add a 75,000—kilowatt 
thermoelectric generating unit, respectively, in April, and December 1961 to its 
Haifa power plant, and in 1963 and 1964, respectively, to its Ashdod power plant. 

Hotels continue to multiply—96-room Avia Hotel near Lydda airport, a joint 
venture of California businessmen and Rassco Ltd., has been opened; cornerstone has 
been placed for Beersheva Desert Inn, a 120-room air-conditioned motel to be con- 
structed by Motel Development Co., Ltd., a group of Canadian and U.S. investors who 
plan to invest $3 million in building hotels. 

Imports in the first quarter of 1961 totaled $76.6.million, 6 percent over same 
period in 1960. ' 








@ ITALY.—Approximately 40 key executives from U.S. companies operating in 
Europe have met with top Government officials in Rome for private discussions on 
economic trends and problems in Italy and the Common Market. Meeting was one of 
several organized by Business International Europe, subsidiary of Business 
International, New York, in European capitals far direct, high-level talks on 
government policies affecting European business climate. 








e@ IVORY COAST, REPUBLIC OF.—Current demand exists in several fields where 
U.S. products could be sold through more aggressive sales efforts by.U.S. firms— 
rice; heavy equipment, including diesel trucks and tractors, and spare parts; 
flour; air conditioners; land tools; some industrial items; construction materials; 
and selected imports such as small generators. 








e JAPAN.——-The Diet has completed action on the Customs Duty Revision Law. 
New rates incorporated in this legislation become effective July 1, 1961. 


South African trade mission has visited Japan for survey of prospects for 
increased trade. South Africa reportedly is interested in importing Japanese-made 
machinery and other capital goods in return for minerals, chemicals, grain, maize, 
tobacco, and other raw materials. 
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e KENYA.—Comparatively modest imports from the United States grew by £2 
million to £4.96 million in 1960 now that dollar-—zone imports through relaxation 
of foreign exchange restrictions are on a par with those from Europe. Newcomers 
on import list were secondhand clothing which is highly-—prized by many Africans 
and Asians in Kenya, significant varieties and amounts of consumer goods, such as 
prepared and canned foodstuffs, clothing, household articles, spare parts for 
various types of machinery and equipment, books, and newspapers. 








e KOREA.—An official will visit the Federal Republic of Germany, according to 
official ‘announcements, to negotiate for long-term financial credits totaling some 
$210 million, within framework of $l-—billion aid program for economically under- 
developed countries which the Bonn Government reportedly plans to implement this 
year. Nine industrial Korean projects under consideration are: A third fertilizer 
plant ($30 million), petroleum refinery ($13 million), cement factory ($4 million), 
combined iron and steel works ($32 million), development of coal mines ($77 
million), railroad facilities ($22.5 million), expansion of loading facilities at 
port of Mukho ($2 million), thermal power plants ($17 million), and procurement of 
railroad locomotives and rolling stock ($11 million). 





e@ LEBANON.——President of the Japanese firm, Kinoshita and Co., Ltd., anda 
representative of Public Relations Japan have been conferring with Lebanese 
Government and business officials on feasibility of establishing joint industrial 
enterprises in West Africa, including tannery, fish processing plant, steel rolling 


mill, and a sugar refinery, and, in Lebanon, a chinaware factory and steel rolling 
mill. 








@ MALAYA, FEDERATION OF.-—-Tariff Advisory Committee has published 4 applica- 
tions for tariff concessions: Exemption of duties on materials used in manufacturing 
"pioneer" products, including keyback nonwoven fabric, broken glass, and fuel oil 
for manufacture of glass containers, and plastic roofing membranes. Fourth 


application has requested imposition of 25-percent a.v. duty on formic acid to 
protect local manufacture. 











e@ NETHERLANDS.—-Two new aluminum extrusion plants, N.V. Lips and Aluminum 
Extruders Holland N. V. have been opened. Kaiser Aluminum Corp. reportedly is 
considering a plant for processing alumina into metallic aluminum, the first of its 
kind in the Netherlands. ‘ 

Attending members at a Netherlands Exports Foundation meeting have expressed 
their concern over less favorable position of Dutch exports as result of recent 
S-percent revaluation of the guilder. Foundation reportedly will call upon the 
Minister of Economic Affairs to consider ways to improve export climate. 








e NEW ZEALAND.—-The Acting Prime Minister, speaking before Wellington Chamber 
of Commerce, reported that "panic" measures will not be resorted to in order to 
overcome present balance of payments difficulties. He asked businessmen not to use 
the full amount of their import licenses. 


Net foreign exchange position stood at £55 million on March 15, a year ago the 
assets stood at £96 million. 


The Acting Prime Minister has announced that legislation for a completely 
revised tariff structure will be presented to Parliament changing the nomenclature 
and rates of duties, effective with start of 1962 import licensing year. Changes 
expected to be so extensive that special classes for importers and customhouse 
agents will be held to explain the new structure before it becomes effective. 

The Government has announced that it will give consideration to changing the 
period of the next import licensing year. Present opinion by business community 
is that change would coincide with start of financial year, April 1,.1962, and 


that present license schedule will be extended pro-rata for extra quarter of the 
year. 
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@ NIGERIA.—Nigerian—American Chamber of Commerce, 445 Park Ave., New York, 
has been formed to encourage closer and mutually advantageous trade, investment, 
and commercial relations between the two countries. Nigeria is Africa's largest 
country with a population of 40 million. 


@ PAKISTAN.—In connection with "Visit Pakistan Year," the Railway Board has 
announced 30 percent rebate for tourists traveling individually and 50 percent for 
those traveling in vehicle loads. Hotels-will give tourists a 10 percent rebate, 
moderately priced Pakistan cuisine, plus standard guide service. 

Economic Conference of the Five Year Plan has revised estimated cost of the, 
Plan upwards from $3,990 million to $4,830 million. Foreign exchange component 
would be increased $409.5 million. 

Visit from a Japanese economic mission to study possible Japanese assistance 
in economic development of Pakistan is expected shortly. 

The Pakistan Industrial Finance Corp. has begun final review of applications 
for purchase of cotton ginning machinery submitted under a $6.4 million Eximbank 
loan. : 

Under the Industrial Investment Schedule for private investment in the Second 
Five Year Plan, the Government has announced that 27 industries reached their 
investment targets. Planned industries under the schedule include a refinery (Rs. 
155 million), acetate plant (Rs. 100 million), and a steel mill, cement factories, 
hotels, gas pipeline, and exploration for oil, totaling 1,132 million rupees. 

At the first all-—Pakistan insurance. convention, the Minister of Commerce and 
the Controller of Insurance both emphasized that the Government has no intention of 
allowing only Pakistani firms to sell insurance in Pakistan. 











@ PARAGUAY.—-Stamp tax required on documents, legalization, and certificates 
has been raised by an average of about 50 percent. ; 

Paraguay has announced acceptance of its membership in International Sugar 
Council, allowing expanded sugar production and exportation. 





e@ PERU.—Imports in January were valued at $35.7 million, 24 percent above 
value in January 1960. Exports of $40.4 million were up 54 percent froma year ago. 

The President of Italy announced at a press conference in Lima that Italian- 
Peruvian commissions are studying future commercial agreements. . ” 

A private shipyard, Industrias Navales S.A., Chimbote, has just completed 
installation of a German-—built dry dock capable of handling 500-tons vessels. 


@ SINGAPORE .—-Fuji Iron and Steel Co. of Japan has decided to invest ina 
steel mill in Singapore, the press reports . d 

A treaty for avoidance of double taxation of private-—investment income between 
Japan and Singapore has been signed. 














@ SWEDEN.—-A floating trade display, with contributions by 100 Swedish firms 
has left to tour 5 Australian ports. 





e SYRIA.—-The Damascus Free Zone has served as customs-—free storage area for 
merchants since 1952. Committee has been formed to study enlarging the zone, 
perhaps to allow establishment of manufacturing enterprises. 





e@ TURKEY.—-An Export Promotion Center has been opened to aid in such matters 
as improving grading and standardization of export.items, packaging, market 
research, promotion, and other measures contributing to expansion of exports. 


e@ UNITED KINGDOM.——-The Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced two new 
proposals, in the annual budget statement, whereby the Government may change 
principal customs duties, excise levies, and the sales tax within a range of 10 
percent in either direction from present levels, and a special surcharge imposed on 
employers analagous to payroll tax. 
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U.S. Sales to West Europe, Japan Soar; 
Exports to Western Hemisphere Lag 


Evelyn M. Parrish 
International Economic Analysis Division, Office of Economic Affairs 


RESURGENCE 


in U.S. nonmilitary exports in 1960 to a new 


high value of $19.6 billion was concentrated mainly in exports to 


the Eastern Hemisphere. 


Sales to industrial Western Europe and 


Japan zoomed, and shipments to other Eastern Hemisphere areas also 
expanded. Exports to Canada and Latin America lacked buoyancy. 

Running counter to the export expansion, imports turned down- 
ward from the peak value of $15.2 billion in 1959 to $14.7 billion. 
Nearly all areas of supply shared in the decline, but imports from 
Western Europe fell most steeply. Only from Japan, Hong Kong, 
and a few primary-producing countries did the United States increas 


its purchases appreciably. 


The vigorous export upswing raised . 


the U.S. share in the total export mar- 
ket abroad to 20 percent. Although not 
so high as that attained in the world 
trade boom of 1956-57, the U.S. share 
in 1960 exceeded its share in 1958 and 
1959. The gain in 1960 stemmed mainly 
from the increase in the U.S. share in 
the imports of Western Europe and 
Japan. The United States supplied 
about the same proportion of Canadian 
imports as in 1959, and furnished a 
slightly reduced portion of the total 
imports of the American Republics. 


$4.9 Billion Export Surplus 

The United States had a merchandise 
export surplus of $4.9 billion in 1960, 
$3.7 billion larger than that in 1959. 
Over two-thirds of the increase in the 
export surplus stemmed from changes 
in the trade with Western Europe and 
Japan, although small gains appeared 
in the merchandise trade balances with 
other major areas. 

In the overall U.S. balance of inter- 
national payments for the year, the 
increase in total net U.S. receipts on 
the merchandise account was matched 
by an increase in total net U.S. pay- 
ments on other transactions. Private 
long and short-term capital outflows, 
especially to Europe, increased heavily. 
In the aggregate, foreign areas added 
about $3.8 billion to their gold and dol- 
lar holdings through transactions with 
the United States, an increment roughly 
equivalent to that of 1959. Of this 
amount, about three-fourths repre- 
sented additions to holdings of Western 
European countries and Japan. 


Trade Follows Industrial Trends 
The extraordinarily sharp advance in 
U.S. sales to Western Europe and 
Japan in 1960 stemmed primarily from 
the sharp acceleration in industrial 
activity in those areas. After mid-1959 
U.S. exports to those areas recovered 
considerably, and the upsurge continued 
throughout last year. Expanded ship- 
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ments to Australia and the Union of 
South Africa also were attributable to 
booming business conditions. Import 
liberalization measures taken in West- 
ern Europe and in Australia, late in 
1959 and early in 1960, also helped boost 
U.S. sales. - 

In the less developed areas of Asia 
and Africa, gains in U.S. export sales 
may be ascribed in large measure to 
increased economic assistance from the 
U.S. Government, 

The slowdown in business in Canada 
weakened U.S. sales to that country 


U.S. Trade with Major Industrial Areas 


Billion dollars 
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U.S. Trade with Less Developed Regions 
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after mid-1960 and the trend in U.S. 
exports to Latin America was damp- 
ened by the political situation in Cuba 
and the recession in Venezuela. 

A subsidence of U.S. imports from 
the record 1959 level accompanied the 
slackened pace of U.S. business activity 
last year. Imports of raw materials 
declined sharply and purchases of food- 
stuffs also fell. Successful attempts of 
some U.S. producers to improve their 
positions vis-a-vis foreign competitors 
resulted in declines in imports of some 
finished products, especially European 
automobiles. Imports of consumer 
goods other than cars, especially from 
Western Europe and from Japan, con- 
tinued their upward climb. 


Exports to Western Europe Advance 

Thirty-five percent of U.S. nonmili- 
tary exports in 1960, the largest pro- 
portion since 1947, went to Western 
Europe, and 29 percent of U.S. imports 
came from there. Nonmilitary exports 
to that area soared to a record value 
of $6.8 billion, more than 40 percent 
above the level in either 1958 or 1959 
and 12 percent larger than the preced- 
ing peak in 1957. 

Imports, although dipping 7 percent 
below their 1959 high to $4.2 billion in 
1960, remained larger than in any other 
preceding year. 

The rise of nearly 10 percent in in- 
dustrial production in Western Europe 


in 1960 sparked increased demand for 
industrial goods and capital equipment 
at a time when U.S. goods for export 
were in unusually ample supply because 
of slackened domestic demand. U.S. 
sales to nearly all European countries 
rose markedly. Exports to European 
Economic Community countries and to 
European Free Trade Association mem- 
bers rose by 43 and 46 percent, respec- 
tively. 

Industrial materials constituted by 
far the greater part of the increase in 
U.S. exports to Western Europe. 

Shipments of metals to that area al- 
most tripled. The major part of this 
metal increase was attributable to high 
levels of consumption in Europe, al- 
though some of it represented recovery 
from 1959 export levels depressed by 
work stoppages in U.S. metal indus- 
tries. Shipments of copper and alu- 
minum reached alltime peaks in value; 
sales to Western Germany and the 
United Kingdom made particularly 
heavy gains. Exports of steel-mill 
products, swollen in the middle months 
mainly by large shipments of cold- 
rolled steel sheets for Britain’s auto- 
motive industry, reached their highest 
annual total since 1957. 

Raw cotton exports to Western Euro- 
pean countries more than doubled and 
constituted almost half of total U.S. 
cotton shipments last year. 


Table 1.—U.S. Exports, Including Reexports, by Geographic Area 





{Millions of dollars} 
Semiannually 
- Change 
1959 1960 Annually from 
{rea - ——— 1959 to 
Jan- Jul- Jan- Jul- 1959 1960 1960 
June Dec June Dec 
Total exports 8,605 9,017 10,245 10,255 17,621 20,500 +2,879 
Nonmilitary exports 7,960 8,434 9,662 9.888 16,394 19,551 +3,157 
Eastern Hemisphere 
Western Europe! 2,186 2,605 3,238 3,518 4,791 6,756 +1,965 
Japan' 450 515 645 683 965 1,328 +363 
Far East, excluding Japan’ 822 843 1,119 1,167 1,665 2,286 +621 
Near East and Africa* 583 542 614 626 1,125 1,240 +115 
Soviet bloc in Europe* 29 60 71 122 89 193 +104 
Western Hemisphere: 
Canada 1,939 1,886 1,991 1,817 3,825 3,808 —17 
20 American Republics 1,704 1,819 1,794 1,764 3,613 3,558 —55 
' Nonmilitary exports. 
* Exports excluding “special category'’ items. 
Table 2.—U.S. General Imports, by Geographic Area 
{Millions of dollars) 
Semiannually 
$$$ ____— Change 
1959 1960 Annually from 
Area : —_——_—— —————— 1960 te 
Jan- Jul- Jan- Jul- 1959 1960 1960 
June Dec June Dec 
Total imports 7,423 7,784 7,640 7,014 15,207 14,654 — 553 
Eastern Hemisphere 
Western Europe 2,147 2,376 2,264 1,920 4,523 4,184 —339 
Japan 450 579 575 574 1,029 1,149 +120 
Far East, excluding Japan 757 809 792 734 1,566 1,526 —40 
Near East and Africa 6a 478 456 448 399 934 847 —87 
Soviet bloc in Europe 41 40 41 40 81 81 —_ 
Western Hemisphere: 
Canada 1,409 1,633 1,456 1,446 3,042 2,902 —140 
20 American Republics 1,891 1,710 1,857 1,672 3,601 3,529 —72 


Chemical sales to the area continued 
to increase. Coal tar products and in- 
dustrial chemicals made notable gains. 
Other exports of industrial materials 
expanding last year included oilseeds 
and vegetable oils, synthetic rubber, 
wood pulp, and manmade fiber. 

Booming conditions in Western Eu- 
rope led to substantial additions to 
capital equipment. U.S. exports of ma- 
chinery to the area, nearly one-fourth 
of total U.S. machinery shipments, rose 
to a record value of nearly $1 billion 
and exceeded 1959 total by two-fifths. 

Shipments of metalworking machin- 
ery, specialized industrial machinery, 
and office machinery, including elec- 
tronic computers, gained substantially. 
The United Kingdom and Germany 
showed the largest increases in pur- 
chases of U.S. machinery last year. 

U.S. aircraft exports to Western 
Europe increased more, than sevenfold. 
Well over two-thirds of all U.S. passen- 
ger jet airliners sold abroad last year 
were delivered to French, British and 
other European airlines. 

Increases in U.S. sales of foodstuffs 
and other consumer goods to Western 
Europe lagged behind those for indus- 
trial goods and capital equipment. Nev- 
ertheless some advances were made, in 
part suggesting the beneficial effects of 
increased trade liberalization. These 
included gains in exports of meats, 
fruits, and vegetables. Shipments of 
grains receded. Sales of fabrics and 
other finished textile products rose, es- 
pecially to the United Kingdom. Pas- 
senger cars sales increased moderately. 

The outlook for maintenance or fur- 
ther expansion of U.S. sales to Europe 
this year depends upon the evolution 
of market conditions for important 
products and upon the general rate of 
increase in European economic activity. 
The foreign exchange reserve position 
of European countries is currently very 
favorable. 

U.S. sales of cotton are expected to 
remain high until fall, when marketing 
of the 1961 crop is scheduled to begin 
at higher prices. Metal exports, excep- 
tionally large in 1960, probably will not 
advance again this year, and exports of 
aircraft are scheduled to decline. Ma- 
chinery export orders continue high, 
and shipments to most European coun- 
tries may be well maintained or ex- 
panded. Personal incomes are rising 
in Western Europe and chances for 
continued gains in sales of U.S. con- 
sumer goods there are promising. 


Imports From Western Europe Down 

The decline in U.S. imports from 
Western Europe in 1960 stemmed large- 
ly from the sharp drop in U.S. pur- 
chases of foreign cars and from a sub- 
sidence in inflow of steel-mill products 
and nonferrous metals. Imports of 
machinery and various other fabriceted 
products from the area rose. 
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Table 3.—U.S. Exports of Leading Commodities, by Area 


1959 and 1960 
[Millions of dollars] ‘ 
Far East Near 
Commodity Total Western Japan Can- American excl. East and 
Europe} ada Republics Japan* Africa’ 
Total, excluding special 
category: * 
1960. . .. 18,785 6,279 1,328 3,699 3,455 2,286 1,240 
, 1959. . 15,837 4,495 965 3,728 3,515 1,665 1,125 
Agricultural ap: 
1960. 4,824 2,077 485 432 431 893 318 
1959..... 3,955 1,828 334 385 460 581 255 
Cotton, unmanufactured: 
a4 ere Re : 988 479 217 45 15 202 13 
they 452 202 93 20 12 103 7 
Oilseeds. a inedible vege- 
table fats and oils: 
Bs tie: aig ee 485 270 107 49 11 24 22 
1959..... aes : 425 234 97 43 9 16 21 
Grains and preparations: : 
ena Pee 1,650 540 71 55 175 495 203 
1950..... 1,420 625 83 41 179 293 154 
Other agricultural exports: 
) oe meet 1,701 788 90 283 230 172 80 
1959 aN Se . 1,658 767 61 281 260 169 73 
Nonagricultural exports: a4 
1960 13,961 4,202 843 3,267 3,024 1,393 922 
1959. . . 11,882 2,667 631 3,343 3,055 1,084 70 
Machinery :* 
960 ae 6 .. 4,088 977 171 1,054 1,010 467 323 
iy le 3,706 695 169 1,119 1,041 341 272 
Automobiles, parts, and ac- 
cessories :* 
1960.... 1,216 136 5 388 431 103 143 
1959... 1,145 98 3 393 424 84 135 
Civilian aircraft: 4 . 
af Fi xi 551 378 26 41 50 36 17 
Oe 159 51 3 ll 31 60 
Textile semifinished and fin- 
ished manufactures: 
PLA GHA, ae 695 177 S 156 132 108 77 
Re ; 636 128 10 158 153 85 72 
Pulp, paper, and products: 
| Oe EP 419 163 26 72 89 44 19 
1959 337 113 12 70 93 30 15 
Chemicals and related prod- 
ucts :* : 
1960... 1,661 561 127 277 399 190 77 
1959. 1,479 447 113 263 404 154 73 
Petroleum and products: ‘ 
1960. ( 429 108 76 54 88 53 32 
1959 402 95 56 68 96 47 30 
Iron and steel-mill products, 
excl. scrap: 
1960..... ie sotiaieiuiie 611 184 15 133 142 R4 32 
1959. 372 55 10 129 118 36 18 
Nonferrous metals and ferro- 
alloys: 
1960 wit 714 * 508 697 40 40 25 3 
1960..... : 293 5190 624 38 28 10 2 
Metal manufactures: 
_,. 4S aes 423 52 7 178 107 37 27 
SEES 0.5 sa0u 445 43 4 192 136 31 24 
Other nonagricultural ex- 
ports:? ¢ 
3008... 3,154 958 285 874 536 246 7172 
este 9 6 eas 2,908 752 227 902 531 206 7225 


' Greece and Turkey included in Western Europe and excluded from Near East and Africa. 


: Includes Oceania. 
* Includes - reexports. 
¢ Excluding “ ial category"’ exports. 
* Includes lost 


e and semifabricated copper valued at $88 million in 1959 and $269 million in 


1960, and crude eal semifabricated aluminum valued at $53 million in 1959 and $137 million 


in 1960. 


* Includes crude and semifabricated copper and copper scrap valued at $14 million in 1959 


and $68 million in 1960. 


? Includes vessels exported to Liberia valued $79 million in 1959 and $291,000 in 1960. 





The import shrinkage was confined 
mainly to products from the United 
Kingdom, France, and Belgium. Pur- 
chases from most other European coun- 
tries remained fairly stable. 

Deliveries of cars from the United 
Kingdom and France, our second and 
third largest foreign suppliers, dropped 
by 30 and 50 percent, respectively; 
those from Germany, our leading for- 
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eign source, declined by a moderate 8 
percent. 

Steel imports from Belgium, our lead- 
ing foreign supplier of such products, 
declined by about one-fifth, and total 
imports from other European countries, 
after bulging sharply in the first quar- 
ter, fell sharply thereafter. Entries of 
tin sagged, and those of copper and of 
nickel receded from high 1959 levels. 


The uptrend in imports of industrial 
and office machinery from Western Eu- 
rope continued, with an advance of 
about 12 percent to a new record high. 
Imports of machinery from Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Italy made out- 
standing advances. Rises in imports of 
textile products reflected mainly in- 
creases in cotton cloth imports from 
Spain and Portugal and in woolen fabric 
and wearing appafel from Italy. 


Trade With Japan Buoyant 

U.S. trade with Japan continued to 
expand in 1960. Over 7 percent of 
U.S. exports went to Japan, and nearly 
8 percent of imports originated there. 
U.S. sales to that country surged up- 
ward by more than one-third to a 
record value of $1.3 billion. 

Most of the gain in exports to Japan 
was made in cotton and metals. Cotton 
shipments doubled, those of refined and 
scrap copper increased fivefold, and 
exports of steel scrap and a variety of 
other metals also rose. Total sales of 
machinery to Japan held close to those 
of 1959; gains in metalworking machin- 
ery offset declines in electrical ma- 
chinery. 

Japan entered 1961 in an excellent 
foreign exchange reserve position, with 
predictions for continuing strong gains 
in a thriving economy. In view of these 
bright auguries, U.S. sales to Japan 
are likely to continue high for some 
time to come. 


Only from Japan, among principal 
industrial countries, did the United 
States increase its purchases last year. 
Appreciable gains were limited largely 
to radios, mainly of the transistor type, 
and to rubber footwear. Although im- 
ports of textile products rose moderate- 
ly, mostly because of larger deliveries 
of woolen sweaters and carpets, imports 
of cotton finished goods declined moder- 
ately. Imports of Japanese plywood 
and fish declined. 

U.S. exports to primary producing 
areas of the Eastern Hemisphere in 
1960 did not increase as extensively as 
those to Western Europe and Japan. 
Gains stemmed mainly from larger 
sales of agricultural products under 
the U.S. Public Law 480 program and 
from other U.S. Government economic 
assistance. In many Asian and African 
countries effective demand for U.S. 
products has been limited because for- 
eign exchange earnings from sales of 
primary products of these countries 
have been more or less stationary in 
recent years. 


Purchases from the United States by 
a few countries, including Hong Kong, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Union 
of South Africa, have been stimulated 
by increased sales to the United States 
in 1959 and 1960 and by strong domes- 
tic expansionary trends. 

Exports to India nearly doubled last 
year, and those to Pakistan, Australia, 
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and New Zealand rose substantially. 
Shipments to most other destinations in 
the Far Eastern area either increased 
moderately or remained near 1959 
levels. 

Agricultural shipments to the area 
rose by over 50 percent. Nearly all 
of the gain was concentrated in P.L. 
480 sales of wheat and other grains to 
India and Pakistan and in cotton to 
India. 

Nonagricultural exports rose by over 
one-fourth, with a large part of the in- 
crease in sales to India and Australia. 
Machinery exports rose by over one- 
third and represented about 15 percent 
of total foreign sales of U.S. machinery. 
Sales of chemicals, steel mill products, 
automobiles, and textiles also expanded. 

Imports from the Far East, excluding 
Japan, declined slightly. Crude rubber 
imports, mainly from Thailand, Malaya, 
and Singapore, fell sharply in volume 
and, late in the year, in price as well. 
Imports of meat from Australia and 
New, Zealand also slumped, following 
their unusually high volume in 1959. 
Some imports increased, including those 
of cotton textiles from Hong Kong and 
India, spices from India, tin from Ma- 
laya and Indonesia, and copper and 
sugar from the Philippines. 


Gains in Near East and Africa 

Gains in exports to the Near East 
and African area, were confined mainly 
to the United Arab Republic and the 
Union of South Africa. The expansion 
in exports to the United Arab Republic 
was comprised of P.L. 480 shipments 
of grains, including some for famine 
relief in Syria, and shipments of loco- 
motives to Egypt under Export-Import 
Bank financing. Increases in sales to 
the Union of South Africa covered a 
wide variety of goods, including air- 
craft, railroad equipment, automobiles, 
machinery, steel, chemicals, and petro- 
leum products. 

Declines in imports from the Near 
East and Africa centered mainly in 
reductions of crude petroleum and re- 
sidual fuel oil inflows from Kuwait and 
in deliveries of coffee and cobalt from 
the Congo. Imports of coffee from 
Ethiopia increased, and those of raw 
cotton and unbleached cotton cloth from 
Egypt also expanded. 

Shipments to the European Soviet 
bloc doubled, while U.S. imports from 
that area remained the same as in the 
preceding year. Most of the export 
gain reflected the doubling of sales to 
Poland, consisting mostly of P.L. 480 
grain shipments. Larger shipments of 
textile machinery and steel to the 
U.S.S.R. were the main items in a rise 
in exports to that country which 
reached a value of $38 million. 


Trade with W. Hemisphere 
Stationary 


The Western Hemisphere played a 
lesser role in U.S. foreign trade in 
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1960. The tendency of U.S. exports 
to Canada and the 20 American Repub- 
lies to remain relatively stationary con- 
trasted with the expansion in exports to 
the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Canada’s share of U.S. exports de- 
clined to 19 percent, compared with 22 
percent in 1959. Latin America’s share 
dropped to 17 percent from 21 percent. 

The shares of Canada and Latin 
America in U.S. imports remained near 
20 percent and 24 percent, respectively, 
to which they had dropped in 1959. 

Exports to Canada were slightly un- 
der those of 1959, but exceeded those 
of all earlier years except 1956 and 
1957, when net new U.S. direct invest- 


ment in that country was at its peak. 
Any improvement in US. sales to 
Canada this year probably will depend 
on the strength of the stimulus which 
that country may receive from the an- 
ticipated upswing in the U.S. economy. 
Exports of machinery to Canada, 
which represented 28 percent of all 
U.S. sales to that country, declined by 
about 6 percent. Most of this decrease 
stemmed from lower shipments of 
tractors and construction and mining 
machinery. Sales of aircraft increased, 
swollen by deliveries of jet passenger 
planes. Exports of coaltar products 
and chemical specialties also rose. 
(See U.S. Trade, page 12) 





Table 4.—U.S. Imports of Leading Commodities, by Area 
1959 and 1960 
[Millions of dollars} 


20 Far East Near 


Commodity: * Total Western Japan Can- American ezxcl. East and 
Europe? ada Republics Japan* Africa? 
Total general imports: 
RES aah o's < 0 4's 14,654 4,184 1,149 2,902 3,529 1,526 847 
Rs a eS 15,207 4,523 1,029 3,042 3,601 1,566 934 
Total imports for con- 
sumption: 
1960... . 14,652 4,216 1,127 2,912 3,497 1,526 854 
1959 . 14,994 4,464 1,018 3,035 3,498 1,549 910 
Coffee: 3 
0 ae ae See. fei. | ae eh eee 874 3 124 
1959 ER ee ere es 970 1 119 
Cane sugar: 
= 507 1 (x) (x) 369 125 + tat 
5 atid ale he 496 (x) (x) (x) 385 lll : 
Meat and « id edible animals: 
ee ee Pe 386 91 1 62 SS 114 1 
1950 Oiieas 476 90 (x) 82 - 122 157 1 
Other foodstuffs: 
1,392 394 75 253 366 163 117 
1988. 1,357 380 88 250 351 144 127 
Crude rubber: 
1960. : 322 1 (x) (x) 1 271 49 
ees 383 (x) (x) (x) 1 333 49 
Petroleum and products: 
_, <P 1,543 1 6 107 827 54 239 
eins UX woe kes 1,535 5 5 88 808 53 255 
Pulp, paper, and products 
eae 1,099 106 10 977 1 1 2 
1959 1,090 115 9 960 1 (x) 2 
Iron ore: 
1960... én 322 2 eure 105 206 (x) 9 
1959. cides 312 Bikes 129 168 1 12 
Iron and steel-mill products, 
excluding pig iron and 
scrap: 
eee Saree Oo ae 506 360 91 39 7 6 2 
i SUES a ce'd «¢ 577 407 83 67 5 10 5 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and 
ferroalloys: 
a é\ iva. ee 281 36 311 347 167 lll 
Si ashe bs AAS me es who 1,311 355 38 347 252 127 122 
( ro... and related prod- . 
ucts: 
ee se ae 353 179 16 98 39 5 1 
PS PY 347 176 17 93 38 3 1 
Textile semifinished and fin- 
ished manufactures: 
GS ot = +b ba.ae 932 369 251 10 38 241 18 
AE's G caicaeea's 837 345 241 7 37 193 12 
Machinery ; 
aap fu 06s 711 418 133 - 152 1 5 1 
—); 656 373 108 167 1 4 1 
Automobiles and parts: 
oS ESET EE 627 612 3 ll (x) (x) (x) 
1989. uae d <s-6 Sagar 844 824 5 13 (x) (x) (x) 
Other imports 
Ae oe 3,626 1,401 505 787 333 371 180 
BREN cad cows Vadis 3,679 1,392 424 832 359 412 204 


, ey data are imports for consumption. 
urope and excluded from Near East and Africa. 


? Greece ee included in Western 
* Includes Ocean 


(x) Less Noy $500, 000. 
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Some Controls on Dollar Imports 
Dropped in Fourth Quarter 


[TaLy, France, and Spain in the fourth quarter of 1960 took further 


significant steps to remove 
imports. 
ragua, U 


titative restrictions against dollar 
In addition, Denmark, Greece, Colombia, Ecuador, Nica- ‘ 
ruguay, Jamaica, Trinidad, Syria, Turkey, India, Japan, the 


Philippines, and Thailand relaxed controls affecting importation of 


some dollar products. 


Action taken by a few countries in Latin America, Africa, and 
the Near East, however, exhibited a continuing tendency to restrict 


imports. 
Italy Acts 


The Italian Government in late No- 
vember approved removal of import 
license restrictions from more than 600 
dollar area commodities, in another step 
to alleviate the problem of discrimina- 
tion against imports from the United 
States and other countries in the dollar 
area. 

Among the liberalized items of in- 
terest to U.S. exporters were: Fresh 
apples and pears; rice; cereal flours, 
except wheat flour; extenders for ani- 
mal feed; lead and zine ores; petroleum 
products; certain chemicals, drugs, and 
pharmaceuticals; certain plastic prod- 
ucts; paper and paperboard; certain 
synthetic fibers; certain textile prod- 
ucts; certain ferrous and nonferrous 
mill products; parts and spares for most 
types of machinery, sewing machines, 
radio and TV receivers; ball bearings; 
carbon electrodes. 


France Takes Steps 


HE French announced at year end 

a new trade liberalization measure 
freeing to the dollar area and countries 
in the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation additional industrial 
commodities from quantitative import 
restrictions. The measure raised the 
level of liberalized imports of U.S. man- 
ufactured goods from 92.13 percent to 
96.08 percent, based on 1953 trade. It 
was the fourth liberalization step taken 
last year, reducing to 13 the number of 
items released from control to countries 
in the OEEC but not to the dollar area; 
only one, ethylene glycol is an industrial 
product. 

Among the more important of the 
variety of categories of goods liberalized 
were organic and inorganic chemicals; 
perfumery, cosmetics and toilet prepara- 
tions; certain artificial resins and plastic 
materials; interchangeable tools, some 
machinery, certain industrial vehicles; 
specified electrical, electronic and scien- 
tific apparatus; toys and games; and in- 
ternal combustion piston engines. 


PAIN published in December a third 
list of commodities liberalized for 
import into that country, bringing such 
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imports to over 70 percent of total 
private trade, based on 1950 import fig- 
ures. 

The new list of about 225 tariff items 
consists mainly of machinery and manu- 
factured goods, but also includes some 
chemicals and raw materials. 

Other actions taken in fourth quarter 
1960 by European countries to liberal- 
ize importation of dollar products in- 
cluded Denmark’s removal of restric- 
tions on fresh peaches and Greece’s 
authorization of issuance of licenses for 
the import of unlimited quantities of 
vehicular tires and tubes originating 
from free exchange countries between 
December 1, 1960, and December 1, 
1961. 


Progress in Latin America 


Some progress was made by four 
Latin American countries and two is- 
lands in the Caribbean in relaxing 
quantitative import restrictions. 

Colombia transferred from its prohib- 
ited import to its prior license list 
certain olives and capers, rock wool, 
champagne, motorcycles, velocipedes 
with motors, and harmonicas. 

Ecuador in mid-December removed 
the 25 percent prior deposit require- 
ment for the import of luxury items 
currently on List II. 

Nicaragua released the following 
products from the requirement of a 100 
percent deposit as a prerequisite for 
issuance of an import license: 

Certain products used in orthodontia, 
such as rubber bands, steel, brass and 
platinum wire and manufactures of 
common metal; life preservers, except 
those of cork, balsa, and toys; hat 
bodies, bands, covers, inside and out- 
side linings, bags, sweatbands, and 
strips; glass tubes with interior coating 
of fluorescent powder; glass and metal 
supports for neon signs; recording 
needles; unrecorded records, tapes, and 
wires; magnetic tape reels; and asbes- 
tos-cement piping and accessories. 

In another action, Nicaragua ex- 
empted rubber boots for workers from 
the import prohibition imposed on all 
types of footwear in July 1960. 


\ 


\ 


RUGUAY announced during the 
Seventeenth GATT Session (Oc- 
tober 1960) that it had eliminated quan- 
titative import restrictions which had 
previously been maintained for balance- 
of-payments reasons. All blanket pro- 
hibitions on imports have been replaced 
by establishment of four classes of im- 
ports: Those free of surcharge and 
prior deposits; those subject to a sur- 
charge of 40 percent; those subject to 
a surcharge of 75 percent; and those 
subject to a surcharge of 150 percent 
and a prior deposit of 100 percent. 
Jamaica, W.I., now authorizes is- 
suance of licenses for importation of 
juice squeezers, door stops, cutlery sets, 
and clothes pegs of plastic manufacture. 
Trinidad, W.I., no longer requires an 


- import license: for beer, stout, and fro- 


zen eggs (not in shell). 

Syria now permits entry of plywood 
seats, plastic tiles and signs, plastic 
seats, telephone holders, hygienic brush 
holders, and ordinary paper sheets 
mixed with plastic. 


URKEY’S fifth import program 

since enactment of the stabilization 
program in August 1958 was announced 
in the fourth quarter of 1960, calling 
for imports. to a value of approximately 
$85 million during that period. Under 
this program, the liberalization list 
was expanded by about 40 items and im- 
porters were authorized to apply for a 
maximum of 20 percent of any com- 
modity quota at an authorized commer- 
cial bank, depositing 10 percent of the 
requested foreign exchange in Turkish 
liras. Under the fourth program, in- 
dividual importers were limited to a 
maximum of 15 percent of a quota. 

India during the 6-month - period 
ended March 31, 1961, liberalized im- 
port quotas for machine tools, ball 
bearings, garage tools, certain machin- 
ery and spare parts, powdered milk, 
and tape recorders. 

The Philippine Central Bank initiated 
the second stage of the decontrol pro- 
gram at the end of November. It set the 
composite purchasing rate for foreign 
exchange at 2.50 pesos to the dollar (the 
previous rate was 2.30 to the dollar). 
The foreign exchange margin, which 
had been pegged at 25 percent, was re- 
duced to 20 percent. Since the “free 
market” rate remained at 3 pesos to 
the dollar and the official or preferred 
rate remained at 2 pesos to the dollar, 
the effective import rate for most pre- - 
ferred imports was 2.40 pesos to the 
dollar and for most other commodities 
8.60 to the dollar. Qualified producers 
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and importers could now import high 
priority commodities in excess of their 
quota allocations at the free market 
rate, plus margin where applicable. 


HE Japanese Ministry of Interna- 

tional Trade and Industry (MITI) 
authorized the import of twenty cate- 
gories of food products during the 6- 
month period, October 1, 1960-March 
31, 1961, earmarking $10 million for 
these imports. Items included are: 

Edible nuts, except cashews, chest- 
nuts, and peanuts; some confectionery 
materials; fresh fruits, except bananas, 
lemons, oranges, and tangerines; baby 
foods, except those principally based 
on milk; delicacies, seasoning, and con- 
diments; foods for pets; canned vege- 
tables; fresh and dried vegetables, ex- 
cept dried mushrooms and potatoes; 
processed animal meat, except minced 
meat and canned meat; instant coffee; 
peanut butter; macaroni and spaghetti; 
fruit pastes and fruit pulps; sandwich 
spreads; and syrups. 

In addition, MITI announced that 
$168,000 had been allocated for importa- 
tion of fruit jams and marmalade and 
$80,000 for raisin imports. 


Thailand Cuts Controls 

Thailand in early October abolished 
most remaining exchange controls with 
the exception of a few standby controls. 
Foreign exchange can now be bought 
from commercial banks for commercial 
purposes without the prior approval 
of the Bank of Thailand. Easing of 
restrictions on foreign exchange is ex- 
pected to simplify traders’ documentary 
requirements. 

In other actions, controls were im- 
posed on a number of products of pos- 
sible interest to U.S. exporters. 

Colombia transferred from its li- 
cense-free list to its prior license list 
sandpaper, leather transmission belting, 
faucets of copper, certain insecticides, 
and some types of weighing appartus 
and suspended issuance of licenses for 
imports of automobiles for use as taxis. 

Costa Rica has banned import of mer- 
curial products for treating agricul- 
tural diseases. 

Mexico added bobbins for trans- 
formers, carbon or graphite electrodes, 
electron tubes, and hoists to the list of 
items requiring a prior import permit. 

Venezuela placed under prior licens- 
ing system importation of the following 
products: 

Plywood; flasks or bottles with a 
capacity of more than 16 centiliters for 
packaging products of national industry 
with the trademark or commercial name 
of the producer stamped on the glass; 
foam rubber, gum elastic sponges; 
washstands, bidets, water closets and 
urinals (ceramic products), and their 
accessories; motor vehicles owned by re- 
turning travelers who have been out of 
the country for less than 6 months; 
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whiskies other than rye and bourbon; 
aluminum bars, rods, hoops, wire, 
strips, angles, shapes, beams in L, T, 
double T, U, and V, tubes, pipes and 
accessories, n.e.s. Issuance of licenses 
for importation of canned hams was 
suspended on November 3. 

Iran now requires prior authorization 
of the Ministry of Health for import 
of all kinds of powedered milk, either 
for feeding infants or for preparation 
of foodstuffs. 

Lebanon has placed import of oilcloth 
under its prior licensing system. 

Libya now requires individual li- 
censes to import motion picture films, 
transport vehicles and ice cream. 

Tunisia has banned import of coco- 
nut fiber and filter disks and “scourtins” 
made of textile fiber for use in olive-oil 
presses. 

Senegal has prohibited importation of 
lump sugar; soap; matches; sisal rugs; 
cotton yarn; cotton blankets; printed 
cotton weighing less than 500 grams per 
square meter; and men’s dress shirts 
containing 85 percent of cotton or arti- 
ficial fiber and undershirts of the same 
texture. 

India eliminated or reduced import 
quotas on 107 items during the 6-month 
period ended March 31, 1961. These 
included liquors; cotton textiles; alarm 
clocks; sheet and plate glass; raw mo- 
tion-picture film; pipes and fittings; 
wire rope; water and electric meters; 
artificial teeth; leather belting; copper 
and brass products; certain chemical 
preparations; some automotive parts; 
boots; shoes; electric insulations and 
fittings; vulcanized fiber sheets and 
several other products. 





U.S. Trade... 
(Continued from page 10) 


Shipments of agricultural products, 
about 12 percent of total U.S. exports to 
Canada, rose somewhat because of in- 
creased wheat and cotton sales. 

Imports from Canada last year, al- 
though slightly below 1959 and 1957 
levels, were the third highest on record. 
The 1960 decline generally reflected 
lower U.S. metal purchases from Can- 
ada. The total of these, representing 
about one-sixth of all imports from 
that country, slid off by 17 percent last 
year, owing chiefly to reduced deliveries 
of iron ore, nickel, and aluminum. 
Imports of agricultural machinery re- 
ceded from the unusually high level 
of 1959, and imports of sawmill prod- 
ucts also declined. Imports of petro- 
leum and of newsprint increased. 


Exports to Latin America Drop 

U.S. exports to the 20 American 
Republics, continuing downward for the 
third consecutive year, dropped to their 
lowest level since 1955. Lack of buoy- 
ancy in overall exports to that area 





last year stemmed mainly from severe 
drops in shipments to Venezuela, Cuba, 
and the Dominican Republic. 

U.S. controls on exports to Cuba 
imposed in October halted shipments of 
most goods, and the reduction of sugar 
import quotas to zero in July cut off 
the major part of U.S. purchases there. 
Sales to the other 17 Republics rose 
about 15 percent above those of the 
preceding year and approximately 
equaled those of 1958. Increases in 
exports to Argentina, Mexico, Chile and 
Colombia were especially large. Latin 
American foreign exchange earnings 
from sales to the United States and 
other markets have shown little growth 
during the past several years, thus 
tending to hold down U.S. sales to the 
Latin American area. 

Total exports of machinery to Latin 
America, comprising nearly three- 
tenths of the value of all U.S. ship- 
ments to that area, declined slightly 
despite sharp drops in sales to Cuba 
and Venezuela. Machinery exports to 
Argentina increased by over 45 percent 
to a new record high, with gains in 
varied lines of electrical and industrial 
machinery and in tractors. Sales to 
Mexico, Colombia, and Chile also rose. 

Automobile exports were slightly 
above those of 1959; increased sales 
to many of the countries offset sharp 
declines in those to Venezuela and Cuba. 
Aircraft exports to Mexico and Brazil 
expanded. 

Imports from Latin America edged 
slightly downward from those of 1958 
and 1959. In addition to the decline in 
purchases from Cuba, imports from 
Brazil, Colombia, and Argentina fell 
substantially. Imports from Venezuela, 
Peru, and the Dominican Republic rose 
to new high levels. 

Imports of foodstuffs from the 20 
Republics dropped about 7 percent. 
Coffee imports from Brazil and Colom- 
bia fell considerably, as did imports of 
meat from Mexico and Argentina. The 
cutback in sugar imports from Cuba, 
amounting to over $100 million, was 
nearly all offset by increased supplies 
from Mexico, the Dominican Republic, 
Peru, and other Latin American coun- 
tries. 


Purchases of raw materials from the 
Latin American area showed some 
gains, in contrast with a sharp drop in 
such imports from elsewhere in the 
world. After the second quarter, how- 
ever, they began to edge downward, 
and by the fourth quarter were more 
than 5 percent under those of the same 
quarter of 1959. Other import increases 
in 1960 included iron ore from Venezu- 
ela and Peru, copper from Peru, and 
petroleum from Venezuela. 





National Maritime Day, May 22. 
World Trade Week, May 21-27. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Foreign Firms Invest 
In Brazilian Industry 


AO PAULO.—Several foreign firms 
have recently invested or planned 

to invest in industries in the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil: 

Rohm Industria Metalurgica, Ltda., 
of Sao Paulo, a subsidiary of Rohm, 
G.m.b.H., of Stuttgart, Germany, will 
invest 200 million cruzeiros in the man- 
ufacture of a complete line of precision 
parts and tools for high-speed lathes 
(approximately 280 cruzeiros=US$1 at 
mid-April free market exchange rate). 

Fendt do Brasil Comercio e Industria 
de Maquinas Agricolas, a subsidiary of 
Xavier Fendt and Co. of Marktoberdorf, 
Germany, will invest 250 million cru- 
zeiros for the manufacture of Fendt 
tractors in Diadema. Production at the 
Diadema plant is scheduled to begin in 
the second half of 1961, but Fendt trac- 
tors already are being produced by the 
company’s installation in Sao Paulo. 

Industria Brasileira de Enxofre, a 
115 million cruzeiro corporation con- 
trolled by Refineria e Exploracao de 
Petroleo Uniao, the largest privately 
owned petroleum refinery in Brazil, re- 
cently became the first Brazilian pro- 
ducer of by-product sulfur when it 
began the manufacture of flowers of 
sulfur at its Capuava plant. 

Union Carbide do Brasil, S.A., a sub- 
sidiary of Union Carbide International 
Co. of New York, will spend $4.5 million 
to expand the capacity of its polyethy- 
lene plant at Cubatao, near Santos, 
from 6,000 to 11,000 metric tons. 

AMF do Brasil, S.A. Maquinas Auto- 
maticas, a subsidiary of American Ma- 
chine and Foundry Co. of New York, 
has raised its capital from 100 million 
to 200 million cruzeiros through capital- 
ization of machinery and equipment. 
Additional cigarette-making equipment 
to a value of $72,000 will be imported 
from the United States. 

Maquinas Agricolas Romi S.A., of 
Santa Barbara, the most important 
manufacturer of automatic lathes in 
Brazil, will receive equipment to a 
value of $700,000 from Eastern Machin- 
ery Co. of Cincinnati, which will there- 
by become an important minority stock- 
holder in the Brazilian firm. 

Still S.A. Sociedade Tecnia de In- 
stalacoes Industriais will receive equip- 
ment to a value of $250,000 from Gebr. 
Heinemann A.G. Werkzeugmaschinen- 
fabrik of St. Georgen, Germany, for the 
manufacture of turret, production, and 
duplicating automatic lathes. 

Ingersoll Rand Maquinas, S.A., plans 
to construct a plant near Sao Paulo for 
the manufacture of piston compressors. 
—WU.S. Consulate General. 
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Thriving Steel Industry Outpaces 
Other Sectors of Belgian Economy 


RUSSELS.—Belgian steel mills are expected to operate at capacity 

in the first half of this year, and steady growth is predicted for 

the industry. Capacity is estimated to reach 9.0 million tons by the 
end of 1963 with an annual production of 8.6 million tons. 

The steel industry continued to pace the Belgian economy in the 
second half of 1960. The average AGEFI index of production in 
July 1960-February 1961, except for the period of the general strike, 
stood at 167, compared with 124 for production of all industries 


(1953=100). 


Production of steel in the last half of 1960 amounted 


to 3.5 million tons, bringing the year’s total] to 7.2 million tons, or 


1l-percent over that of 1959. 
Operates Near Capacity 


The industry operated at or near 
capacity in the last half year, prices 
remained fairly steady, and exports 
reached record heights. Average hourly 
wage rates continued to increase 
steadily. Productivity per worker, based 
on the first 11 months, amounted to 276 
tons of iron and steel per man-year, 
compared with only 241 tons in 1959. 

The industry increased its capacity 
at a time when investment in other 
sectors lagged. Investment was 70 per- 
cent higher in 1960 than annual aver- 
age investment in 1957-59. 

Monthly steel production averaged 
508,000 tons in September 1960—Feb- 
ruary 1961, or, omitting the strike 
months, 625,000 tons, a 3-percent aver- 
age monthly increase over the first 8 
months of 1960. 

Pig iron monthly production in Sep- 
tember 1960—February 1961 ,amounted 
to 462,000 tons. Omitting the strike 
period, the monthly average of 560,000 
tons was slightly more than the 550,000- 
ton monthly average in the first 8 
months of 1960. 

Iron ore production in 1960 amounted 
to 160,000 tons, a 14.1-percent increase 
over 1959 and the largest tonnage pro- 
duced since 1952. 

Belgium’s metal fabricating industry 
was highly active in the last half year. 

Consumption of iron ore in Belgium 
in the last 6 months, nearly all of which 
was imported, amounted to 7,637,000 
tons, a 6-percent increase over the first 
6 months. Mill and blast furnace 
consumption of scrap amounted to 
1,018,000 tons, a decrease of about 
38,000 tons. . 


60 Percent of Products Exported 

’ The Belgian steel industry sells over 
60 percent of its products abroad. 
Shipments were up 18 percent in 1960 
from 1959. Approximately 48 percent 
of iron and steel products exported 
went to countries of the European Coal 
and Steel Community. Shipments to 
Western Germany increased 32 per- 





cent over 1959 and those to France, 80 
percent. 

The United States continued to be 
the most important non-ECSC market. 
Exports to the United States in the 
second half year totaled 318,380 tons, 
down nearly 40 percent from the high 
shipments of the first 6 months. 

Nearly three-fourths of Belgium’s 
iron and steel imports came from neigh- 
boring France, Western Germany, and 
the Netherlands. Only 12,000 tons of 
steel products were imported from the 
United . States, largely stainless steel 
products and steel sheets. 


Expansion Proceeds 


The Belgian steel industry is in the 
midst of a huge modernization and ex- 
pansion program. A _ multinational 
group representing the firms Provi- 
dence and Cockerill-Ougree of Belgium; 
Arbed of Luxembourg; and Schneider 
of France is studying a proposed new 
steel plant near Ghent. The plant will 
cost $200 million and have an initial 
annual capacity of 1.25 million tons. 

Evence Coppee, a Belgian holding 
company, has completed a final agree- 
ment with Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co. 
for a special steel plant to be built at 
Genk, Belgium. 

Expirance-Longdoz expects to com- 
plete its $140 million expansion pro- 
gram by the end of 1964, which will 
double its present capacity. The most 
important new installation will be a 
steel plant and slabbing mill at Chertal. 

Cockerill-Ougree, Belgium’s largest 
steel producer, has begun to implement 
its $140 million expansion program. 
The Thy-le-Chateau & Marcinelle Steel 
Plant at Mons will build a fourth blast 
furnace and thereby raise its capacity 
to over 500,000. Tolmatil Co. will in- 
crease its capacity for producing gran- 
ular electrical sheets from 20,000 tons 
to 24,000 tons a year. The Hainout- 
Sambre firms opened two new rolling 
mills late in 1960 to increase their 
capacity by nearly 40,000 bars monthly. 
—U.S. Embassy. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





New Exchange Control Regulations 


Of Syrian Region, U.A.R., Defined 


AMASCUS.—Various regulations and decisions have been issued 
which implement the exchange controls recently instituted by the 
Syrian Region, United Arab Republic (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 


February 13, p. 11). 


The most comprehensive decree, No. 131 of February 15, gives a 
multitude of details of the foreign exchange and outlines exchange 


policy as a whole. 

Part 1.—General provisions and def- 
initions. Specified banks and foreign 
exchange dealers exclusively are au- 
thorized to deal in foreign exchange 
under the direction of the Exchange 
Office and with a set list of commis- 
sions. If a foreign trade transaction 
is properly documented and approved, 
banks can conclude term-contracts to 
buy or sell foreign exchange. 

Nonresidents are defined as all per- 
sons and legal entities except U.A.R. 
citizens, wherever they may be; for- 
eigners legally staying in the Syrian 
Region; foreign entities having their 
main office or principal work in the Re- 
gion; and branches of foreign estab- 
lishments in the Region. Nonresidents 
have the right to increase or decrease 
their accounts in the Syrian Region and 
to remit them abroad, according to in- 
structions to be issued by the Exchange 
Office. 

Although basic guidelines are set for 
settlement of payments between resi- 
dents and nonresidents, the Exchange 
Office has a wide degree of latitude in 
its control over the details of such op- 
erations. Payments owed to nonresi- 
dents by residents, which are not per- 
mitted to be paid by the Exchange Of- 
fice, are to be deposited by the resident 
in an authorized Syrian Region bank 
to the credit of the nonresident. This 
procedure discharges the resident’s ob- 
ligation. 

These 


frozen accounts can be 


transferred abroad in a limited number | 


of instances, including life insurance 
policies and mortgages which have be- 
come due. Frozen accounts can be in- 
vested by the owner in Government 
bonds, shares of Syrian Region firms, 
or as increased capital of Syrian Re- 
gion firms. Frozen accounts may be 
transferred to other frozen accounts if 
the owners are of the same nationality 
and owners of frozen accounts may 
draw up to S£10,000 a year for their 
expenses in the Region. Transactions 
of nonresidents in the Region are to be 
made through the Exchange Office and 
authorized banks. Nonresidents tem- 
porarily residing in the Region may 
open nonresident bank accounts under 
some conditions. 

Part 2..-Payments for imports, other 
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The decree consists of five parts and 187 articles. 





commercial operations, insurance, and 
travel abroad. Import permits are to 
be obtained before foreign exchange or 
a letter of credit is requested for pay- 
ment of imports. Bills of lading should 
be clean, and shipments made f.o.b. 
Applications for remittances of rev- 
enue on foreign films are to be sub- 
mitted to the exchange office. Up to 
60 percent of the net revenue of foreign 
films exhibited in the Syrian Region 
may be repatriated. Net revenue is de- 
fined as the rental of the film minus the 
usual expenses and charges. - 
Contracts for insurance are to be 
made with insurance companies regis- 
tered in the Syrian Region in compli- 
ance with the insurance laws of the 
Region. Where a particular kind of 
insurance is obtainable only from for- 
eign firms, it may be contracted for 
with a foreign firm after approval of 
the Exchange Office has been obtained. 
Premiums may be paid in foreign cur- 
rency under these conditions. Life in- 
surance policies cannot be transferred 
to a foreign country when a Syrian Re- 
gion resident moves unless the transfer 
does not involve transfer of capital 
from the Region. Premiums to foreign 
insurance companies may be paid in 
foreign currency under certain condi- 
tions. Agents and representatives of 
foreign insurance companies may remit 
earnings to the foreign nonresident 
company with approval of the Ex- 
change Office, provided a statement of 
revenues and expenditures is filed. 
Revenue from capital invested in the 
Syrian Region may be remitted to the 
foreign owner upon submission of 
proper documentation. The documenta- 
tion of such profits, however, must be 
submitted to the Exchange Office for 
perusal and further study before final 
approval. Approval of the income tax 
department also must be obtained. 
Travel tickets may be sold to Syrian 
Region residents for Syrian currency 
as long as the travel commences in the 
Region and is direct to the destination. 
Tickets for an indirect route may be 
purchased, however, without specific 
approval if the value does not exceed 
S£1,000 more than passage by the di- 
rect route. Nonresidents may not pur- 


chase tickets for Syrian pounds unless 
they present a certificate proving that 
the requisite amount of foreign ex- 
change has been sold to the Exchange 
Office. Exceptions include the Consu- 
lar Corps, Arab League officials, and 
United Nations officials. 

Provisions are made for allocation of 
foreign exchange to Syrian Region resi- 
dents abroad who are students and to 
other legitimate travelers, such as those 
seeking medical treatment abroad which 
is unobtainable in the Syrian Region, 
and to businessmen. Limited amounts 
of foreign exchange also are to be made 
available for tourism. In addition, lim- 
ited payments may be made to cover 
the expenses of relatives living abroad. 
Nonresidents may purchase travelers’ 
checks providing an equivalent amount 
of foreign exchange is sold to the Ex- 
change Office. Banks are charged with 
the responsibility to see that foreign 
exchange privileges granted for travel 
abroad are not abused. 

Part 3.—Exportation and reexporta- 
of merchandise from the Syrian Re- 
gion. No goods may be exported from 
the Syrian Region without prior ap- 
proval of the Exchange Office to insure 
that proceeds from the sale of such 
goods will be repatriated to the Syrian 
Region. 

Part 4.—International transactions 
in financial papers. In brief, all trans- 
actions in financial papers require the 
approval of ‘the Exchange Office. All 
such financial instruments held by non- 
residents in the Syrian Region are to 
be deposited with an authorized bank. 
Any sums due nonresidents from the 
sale of such instruments are to be held 
in blocked accounts in the Region. 
Banks are not allowed to import Syrian 
or foreign currency except with the ap- 
proval of the Exchange Office. Indi- 
viduals entering the Region may bring 
with them any currency or financial 
instruments provided they are declared 
upon entering the Region. Foreign 
tourists are allowed to take out such 
items upon leaving the Region up to 
the amount they brought in. 

Part 5.—Relevant information on 
various forms required for exchange 
transactions. Reporting schedules and 
criteria for the agencies concerned are 
established. 

The Ministry of Economy on Febru- 
ary 28 issued a list of foreign curren- 
cies by area which would be accepted 
in payment of Syrian Region exports. 
Dollars, sterling, Swiss francs, and 
German marks are to be accepted for 
all countries and the French and Bel- 
gian francs are to be accepted for the 
French and Belgian franc areas. Pay- 
ments from Morocco, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait are to be 
accepted in the currency of the country. 

(See Exchange, page 18) 
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Iraq Abolishes Some 
Taxes, Raises Excise 


BAGHDAD.—tThe inheritance tax 
and the tax on agricultural produce 
have been abolished by Iraq. Exemp- 
tions for taxes on agricultural land, 
real property, and estates of deceased 
persons have been increased. These 
measures were effective April 1. 

Excise taxes on beer, arak, cigarettes, 
gasoline, and lubyicants were increased 
on March 23. 


Land Tax Benefits Farmers 


Abolition of the 10 percent tax on 
agricultural land (the istihlak) elimi- 
nates a tax equally objectionable for 
the burden it placed on low-income 
groups and for the difficulty of collec- 
tion. Revision of the tax on agricul- 
tural land is designed to favor small 
farmers and promote production of 
certain crops. Farmers working land 
administered by the Agrarian Reform 
Administration, about 30 percent of 
Iraq’s arable land, are completely ex- 
empted, and as the value of the crops 
grown by farmers who have received 
land under the agrarian reform is not 
expected to exceed the exemption al- 
lowed, nearly all small farmers now are 
exempt from this tax. 

Lands planted in certain crops, in- 
cluding vegetables, cotton, sugar beets, 
jute, and vegetable oil crops, also have 
been exempted from taxation. To off- 
set loss of revenue resulting from these 
revisions, farm land has been reclassi- 
fied and the minimum rate has been 
raised from 2 to 5 percent of the value 
of the crop. The maximum rate re- 
mains unchanged at 15 percent. 


Estate Tax Encourages Investment 

Abolition of the inheritance tax and 
revision of the estate and real property 
taxes are designed to encourage private 
investment. The exemption under the 
estate tax has been increased from $14,- 
000. to $42,000 and the tax rate reduced. 
The former exemption of $14,000 per 
family, to be applied to a house for the 
domicile of the family of the deceased, 
has been abolished, but an additional 
exemption of 30 percent of the value of 
that part of the estate consisting of 
buildings and industrial investment has 
been granted. The real property tax 
has been revised to increase exemptions 
by 50 to 100 percent and the rate of 
progression of the tax has been sharply 
reduced. 

The new Government, in late 1959, 
revised the sharply regressive tax sys- 
tem by reducing exemptions, increasing 
the tax rate on real property, and in- 
troducing inheritance and estate taxes. 
These revisions were made to alter the 
distribution of wealth and to supply 
additional revenue for the new regime’s 
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program of social and economic reform. 
The motivation for introducing a new 
set of revisions to the tax laws, altering 
most of those enacted in 1959, appears 
to be a desire to reduce the flight of 
capital from Iraq and promote private 
investment, as well as a desire to reduce 
the tax burden falling on the new class 
of small farmers being created by 
agrarian reform. 


Excise Tax Increased Sharply 


The increases in the excise taxes are 
intended to supply additional revenue, 
offsetting the losses in tax income 
which will result from the preceding 
tax revisions. The new tax rates, in 
U.S. dollars, with old rates in paren- 
theses, are as follows: Beer, .252 per 
liter (.168); arak, 1.12 per liter (.84) ; 
cigarettes, .039 per pack of 20 (.022); 
gasoline, .175 per gallon (.13); lubri- 
cants, .01 per pound (none).—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 





Paraguay Adopts New Value 
Base for Customs Duties 


ASUNCION.—Import values for 
customs duty purposes now are to in- 
clude cost-insurance-freight expenses 
to the Paraguayan port. 

Ad valorem duties previously were 
levied on the f.o.b. value at the port 
of export. The new c.if. values are 
to be calculated on the basis of the 
f.o.b. value plus 10 percent for imports 
from neighboring countries and the 
f.o.b. value plus 20 percent for imports 
from other countries. The c.i.f. base 
now will conform with that used by 
other Latin American Free Trade Area 
countries. 

In effect, the new base will mean 
somewhat higher revenues from import 
customs duties. The procedure involv- 
ing addition of fixed percentages in- 
stead of actual costs, as is the usual 
procedure, reportedly was chosen be- 
cause of its simplicity. The calcula- 
tion of actual c.i.f. import values for 
the purpose of import surcharges and 
sales taxes apparently is not affected 
by the new decree, although it is antic- 
ipated that the percentage procedure 
also may be substituted in these cases. 

The action was effected by Executive 
Decree No. 292 of March 29, 1961.— 
U.S. Embassy. 





Shipments to major European mar- 
kets were less than a year ago, particu- 
larly to the Netherlands and West 
Germany. 

Barley shipments totaled 1.2 million 
tons—down 387 percent from last year 
largely because of decreased shipments 
to Western Europe. 
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Brazil Encourages 


Loans for Housing 


RIO DE JANEIRO.—Permissible 
loan activities of Brazilian federal sav- 
ings banks have been modified signifi- 
cantly. Selective credit contréls intend- 
ed to discourage speculative mortgage 
loans on high-priced real estate have 
been established in Brazil and loans 
for construction of inexpensive personal 
housing encouraged. Mortgage loans of 
all types previously have constituted the 
great majority of loans made by federal 
savings banks. . 

Under a decree of March 7, mortgage 
loans for personal housing are limited 
to applicants who have no other real 
property within the area of operation 
of the savings bank. Priority for such 
loans will be granted to heads of large 
families (5 or more children under 18 
years old), technical and professional 
workers with permanent job status, and 
Brazilian World War II veterans. The 
former ceiling for personal housing 
loans of 800,000 cruzeiros has been re- 
placed by a range of 500,000 to 1,500,- 
000 cruzeiros, depending upon the class- 
ification of the area in which the hous- 
ing is located (present free market rate 
of exchange is approximately 280 cru- 
‘zeiros to the dollar). 

The decree further stipulates that 
50 percent of these loans must be made 
in unit amounts equivalent to less than 
3% of the allowable ceiling. Federal 
savings banks also are granted permis- 
sion to use their fixed assets and re- 
serves for construction of residential 
districts, housing projects, and coopera- 
tively owned buildings to be sold on 
installment credit. 

Other important provisions of the 
new decree are as follows: 

@ Loans granted to _ individuals 
against payroll deductions are limited 
to a maturity of 48 months except for 
mortgage loans for personal housing. 

@ Priority is granted to requests for 
loans by state and municipal govern- 
ments when. such loans are to be used 
for the installation or renovation of 
water supply and sewage systems, for 
the purchase of farm and roadbuilding 
equipment, or for construction of small 
electric power plants and transmission 
lines. 

@ Federal savings banks must set 
aside a portion of their funds for loans 
to small industries, to be made in unit 
amounts of up to 5 million cruzeiros, 
upon receipt of evidence which verifies 
the profitability of their intended proj- 
ects. 


@ A Ministry of Finance committee 
was organized to examine the possibil- 
ity for federal savings banks to conduct 
farm credit transactions and to make 


(See Housing, page 18) 
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India Reduces Import 
Quotas on 128 Items 


Import quotas on 128 commodities 
have been reduced by the Government 
of India for the licensing period April 
1 through September 30, 1961. 

Importation of 19 other items has 
been entirely banned during this period. 
Eight new items, however, now are im- 
portable by actual users, and 10 more 
may be imported under the export pro- 
motion plan. The base period against 
which quotas are’ computed has been 
extended for 17 items and the validity 


period of import licenses has been 
lengthened for 16 items. 
The new import policy formally 


abolishes the distinction between the 
dollar area and the soft currency area 
in setting quotas and granting import 
licenses. In practice, the distinction 
was removed December 1959. 

Prohibited items include band saws, 
leather belting, transformers and cir- 
cuit breakers of certain ratings, ‘alu- 
minum stoves, certain chemicals, and 
lenses. 

Items with reduced quotas include 
certain iron and steel products, ma- 
chine tool cutters, power saws, certain 
handtools, abrasives, graphite products, 
V-belts, small electric motors, indus- 
trial fans, air compressors, certain 
electrical goods, certain chemicals, 
powdered milk, raw cinema film, essen- 
tial oils, paper, cotton textiles, certain 
automobile parts, photographic paper, 
alarm clocks, agricultural implements, 
scientific and surgical instruments, and 
other miscellaneous products. 

New items now importable by actual 
users are Wire mesh, silver scrap, 
zircon, rutile, educational film strips, 
monosodium glutamate, industrial sew- 
ing machines of at least 4 horsepower, 
electromedical apparatus, and pressure 
gages. Manufacturers of ivory goods, 
pencils, and safety matches have been 
given increased facilities for importing 
raw materials for these products. 

The severity of the new import policy 
is attributed to India’s shortage of 
foreign exchange and greater avail- 
ability of products from domestic pro- 
duction. The policy is estimated to 
cover only about 20 percent of the 
value of India’s import trade. The re- 
maining 80 percent consists of capital 
goods, imports of which are usually 
tied to specific foreign credits, most 
iron and steel products, licensed by the 
Iron and Steel Controller, and food- 
grains, imported on Government ac- 
count. 

Inquiries concerning quotas for spe- 
cific items may be addressed to the Far 
Eastern Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Ecuador Raises Consular 
Invoice Fees 


QUITO.—The Government of Ecua- 
dor has raised consular invoice fees 
from 9.5 percent to 10.5 percent for all 
imports whether goods are carried in 
Ecuadoran vessels or by foreign ves- 
sels. The legalization fee for consular 
invoices on freight shipments to Ecua- 
dor is based on the f.o.b. value, port of 
export. 

This change in consular fees was 
made effective by Decree No. 08, dated 
March 7, 1961.—U.S. Embassy. 





Cambodia Foreign Exchange 
Import Allocation Augmented 


PHNOM PENH.—The second install- 
ment of foreign exchange allocations 
for imports in the first half of 1961, 
amounting to the riel equivalent of 
some $5.5 million, has been announced 
by the Cambodian Directorate of For- 
eign. Trade. 

Exckange allocated for imports from 
countries outside the franc zone total 
113 million riels and is broken down by 
commodity category and value, in mil- 
lions of riels, as follows (35 riels= 
U.S.$1): Vehicles, 10; agricultural ma- 
terials, 2; chemical products, 2; paper, 
7; tractors, 2; scientific materials, 2; 
miscellaneous, 20; maehine tools, 2; 
construction materials, 2; motor vehi- 
cle accessories, 2; motors, generators, 
turbines, 4; electrical apparatus, 8; 
textiles, 830; and industrial machinery, 
20. Countries included in this group 
are those outside the franc zone hav- 
ing convertible currencies, including the 
United States. 

Financing of imports from the franc 
zone will be in nonconvertible French 
francs for a total of 81 million riels: 
Vehicles, 10; agricultural materials, 
2; chemical products, 2; paper, 3; 
scientific materials, 1; miscellaneous, 
20; machine tools, 1; construction ma- 
terials, 1; motor vehicle accessories, 
4; motors, generators, turbines, 3; elec- 
tric apparatus, 4; textiles, 15; and in- 
dustrial machinery, 15. 

Allocations of foreign exchange for 
first semester imports now total the 
equivalent of $9.9 million (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, April 10, 1961, p. 
13). U.S. marketing in Cambodia no 
longer is tied to relatively small alloca- 
tion for imports from the dollar zone; 
under the new exchange allocation sys- 
tem, U.S. suppliers now can compete 
with all countries with convertible 
currencies outside the French franc 
area in supplying goods to that market. 
—U.S. Embassy. 


Japan Establishes Record 
Foreign Exchange Budget 


TOKYO.—The largest foreign ex- 
change budget in Japan’s history pro- 
vides a total amount of $3,991 million 
for the first half—April 1-September 
30—of fiscal 1961. 

The commodity import portion of this 
budget carries $3,172 million, including 
$20 million in reservés, representing a 
13 percent increase over the amount 
budgeted in the second half of fiscal 
1960, ended March 31, 1961. This 
large sum, allocated to the purchase of 
foreign goods, is a further step toward 
de facto liberalization. 

Available for commodity imports on 
automatic approval (AA) and auto- 
matic fund allocation (AFA) will be 
$1.7 billion, up $550 million or 48 per- 
cent over the comparable figure for the 
previous 6 months. Liberalization, 
therefore, will have been achieved to 
the extent of 57 percent of total com- 
modity imports, exclusive of reserves, 
an increase of 13 percent over the 
preceding period. , 

The invisible payments portion of 
the foreign exchange budget provides 
for $819 million, including 50 million 
in reserves, which represents about an 
11 percent increase over the invisibles 
budget for the second half of fiscal 
1960. Of this total, $390 million, or 46 
percent, will be available for trans- 
actions not requiring further Govern- 
ment approval.—U.S. Embassy. 





Colombia Lowers Electrical 
Items Prior Import Deposit 


BOGOTA.—tThe prior import deposit 
requirement has been lowered by the 
Colombian Bank of the Republic from 
130 percent to 20 percent on imports 
of electrical apparatus for telegraphic 
systems. The 20 percent prior deposit 
applies to imports of equipment classi- 
fied under Colombian tariff position 
869-a. 

A principal reason for establishing 
the lower prior deposit requirement is 
to facilitate imports of material to 
modernize the goyernment-owned tele- 
graphic system. The action was au- 
thorized by Resolution No. 15, effective 
March 22, 1961.—U.S. Embassy. 





U.S: meat imports from Ireland in 
1960 were 43.8 million pounds (product 
weight basis)—up 4 percent from 1959, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports. 

Most of the increase was in manu- 
facturing-type boneless beef. 
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Germany Clarifies 
Cough Drop Tariff 


The criteria for differentiating be- 
tween medicated cough drops and those 
to be classified as sugar confectionery 
is clarified in a decree by the German 
Federal Ministry of Finance. Prior 
to this decree, customs treatment of 
cough drops had not been uniform. 
Customs rulings previously handed 
down are being reviewed in light of the 
new criteria. 

Cough drops packaged as pharma- 
ceuticals will be treated according to 
provisions of German tariff position 
No. 30.03—Medicaments. Cough drops 
otherwise packaged and meeting cer- 
tain conditions will be classified under 
No. 17.04—Sugar Confectionery. Cough 
drops, such as those containing ipeca- 
cuanha and balsam of Tobu, not pack- 
aged as pharmaceuticals but not quali- 
fying for treatment as confectionery, 
will be subject to the duties levied on 
medicaments. 


Cough drops and throat lozenges not 
packaged as pharmacéuticals will quali- 
fy as confectionery if the contents of 
medicaments are limited to essential 
oils or their extracts, such as pepper- 
mint oil or menthol, eucalyptus oil or 
cineol, fennel oil, and aniseed oil or oil 
of thyme, and if the contents of herbs 
and herbaceous extracts are limited to 
the combinations used in preparing 
simple teas for household use against 
coughs. Examples of such herbaceous 
substances are marsh mallow root, 
colt’s foot leaves, spike plantain, knot- 
grass herb, Icelandic moss, mallow, 
sage, and pimpernel. Cough drops 
qualifying as confectionery also may 
contain honey, malt, licorice extracts or 
any mixture of these substances and 
herbs. 





Germany Lifts Import Quota 
On Prepared Frozen Spinach 


BONN.—Deep frozen spinach in a 
prepared form, such as chopped or 
strained, and packaged in containers 
with a net weight of less than 5 kilo- 
grams has been added to the liberali- 
zation list of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Thus frozen spinach in all 
forms and all types of containers now is 
free from quantitative import restric- 
tions. Previous liberalization actions 
were announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, February 20, 1961, page 16. 

Announcement in German of the 
liberalization of prepared frozen spin- 
ach appears in Bundesanzeiger No. 57, 
March 22, 1961, page 5.—U.S. Embassy. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Nicaragua Enacts Fishing Legislation 


MANAGUA.—A new basic law de- 
signed to regulate the fishing industry 
has been promulgated by Nicaragua. 

The east coast of Nicaragua has 
seen an upsurge of interest in com- 
mercial fishing for crustaceans that 
reportedly necessitated the regulatory 
measure. No particular conservation 
regulations are contained in the decree 
except for turtle fishing, although pro- 
vision is made for the issuance of such 
measures. Fishing is a relatively new 
industry in Nicaragua which has not 
been fully explored. 

The decree, effective March 6, per- 
tains to all fishing activities for both 
flora and fauna in the marine, con- 
tinental, and insular waters that cover 
the continental shelf and underwater 
zones belonging to Nicaragua, in inter- 
national waters for ships of Nicaraguan 
registry and ships operating under 
Nicaraguan license, and in lakes, bays, 
and rivers that are public property. 

Control of domestic sport and scien- 
tific fishing will rest with the Ministry 
of Agriculture. This type of. fishing 
is defined as for the exclusive use of 
a fisherman’s family or for native fish- 
ermen with small scale family-type 
businesses. Commercial fishing will be 
regulated by the Ministry of Economy. 


Commercial Licenses Necessary 


Commercial licenses will be granted 
by the Ministry of Economy for a period 
not exceeding 20 years, although they 
may be extended for another 10 years. 
Holders of expired licenses may apply 
for new ones. 

Only those enterprises which have 
constructed or plan to construct on- 
shore installations in Nicaraguan ter- 
ritory will be considered for licenses. 
A plant must be of sufficient size and 
capacity to produce for the export mar- 
ket; this qualification will be deter- 
mined by the Minister of Economy. If 
a plant is not constructed, the license 
will be canceled. Floating processing 
plants will be prohibited from operat- 
ing in Nicaraguan waters. Enter- 
prises that produce exclusively for the 
Nicaraguan market are exempt from 
this provision of the law. 

Requests for fishing licenses must 
contain detailed information on plans 
and plant specifications, ownership, 
plant capacity, amount and value of 
materials and machinery needed in con- 
struction, size and type of building to 
be used. for the plant and housing 
planned in conjunction with it, method 
of financing, and other background 
papers. Information on ships to be used 
and equipment therefor also is needed. 


Deposit of Guarantee Required 
Prior to applying for a commercial 


fishing license, the requesting organi- 
zation must make a deposit to the 
order of the Nicafaguan treasury in 
the Banco Nacional de Nicaragua of 
between $500 and $1,000, the amount 
to be determined in each case by the 
Director of Natural Resources. In 
addition, a deposit of guarantee pro- 
vided under the Law of Natural Re- 
sources of from $1,000 to $10,000 will 
be required depending on the import- 
ance and value of the enterprise to be 
licensed. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
June 9, 1958, p. 4). 

Taxation for fishing enterprises will 
be calculated on the basis of the fishing 
capacity of the boats belonging to the 
enterprise. Ships up to 16 feet long 
and 4 feet wide will be taxed $10 an- 
nually and ships over this size will pay 
an additional annual fee of $1 for each 
foot of length over 16 feet. 

In addition, the enterprise will pay 
to the Nicaraguan treasury a profits 
tax as follows: 

When the profit of the enterprise— 
the difference between the amount pro- 
duced and the sum of the expenses and 
the yearly amortization of the equip- 
ment—is 15 percent or less of the 
amount produced—the value of all fish 
and byproducts landed by the ship at 
the plant during the year—the tax will 
be 3 percent. 

When the profit of the enterprise is 
more than 15 percent but not more than 
30 percent the profits tax will be 3 per- 
cent of the profit plus % of 1 percent 
for each 1 percent or fraction thereof 
of profit exceeding 15 percent. 

When the profit exceeds 30 percent 
on the amount produced, the tax on the 
profit of 30 percent and below will be 
calculated the same as when the profit 
is more than 15 percent but not more 
than 30 percent; those profits exceed- 
ing 30 percent will be taxed % percent 
of each 1 percent by which the profit 
exceeds 30 percent. 


Exemptions To Be Granted 


Holders of commercial fishing li- 
censes are exempted from the payment 
of import duties and’ consular fees on 
all materials imported by them for fish- 
ing or for the improvement of their 
business. Each exemption must, how- 
ever, be requested individually from 
Customs. Furthermore, holders of 
commercial licenses will not be subject 
to any taxation not enumerated in the 
law. For the purpose of taxation, the 
enterprise will be subject to the Law 
for the Protection and Stimulation of 
New Industry.—U.S. Embassy. 





National Maritime Day, May 22. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Israel Liberalizes 
Imports of Books 


TEL AVIV.—Books and periodicals 
now may be imported freely into Israel. 

The import of books, magazines, and 
newspapers has been closely controlled 
through foreign currency allocations. 
The U.S. Informational Media Guar- 
anty program (IMG), which has served 
Israel since 1952, was until recent years 
a major source of foreign publications 
in the country. 

Foreign currency for imports under 
the new plan is to be secured by im- 
porters from the resale abroad of for- 
eign securities obtained in Israel with 
local currency. This arrangement will 
result in an effective exchange rate of 
about 2.40 Israel pounds to the dollar. 

The IMG program is to be suspended; 
preferential arrangements made by the 
United Kingdom and France also will 
be terminated. The U.K. agreement 
was signed in October 1960 and the 
local currency proceeds therefrom were 
to be used to finance British Council 
activities in Israel. 

This liberalization action was effec- 
tive April 1—U.S. Embassy. 





Exchange . . . 
(Continued from page 14) 


The Exchange Office on March 3 
listed the steps which are to be taken 
to insure payments for imports. Banks 
were notified that letters of credit 
could not be opened without prior ap- 
proval of the Exchange Office; proce- 
dure for presenting bills of lading to 
the Exchange Office was outlined. Af- 
ter endorsement by the Exchange Of- 
fice, banks may issue letters of credit 
to the foreign exporters when satisfied 
of validity of the import license and 
Exchange Office endorsement, establish- 
ing identity of the person requesting 
the opening of the letter of credit, and 
insuring that the letter of credit does 
not exceed the amount specified by the 
"Exchange Office. Payment may not be 
made by check without approval of the 
Exchange Office, but the bank itself 
must send the check abroad. Banks are 
then responsible for completing the 
necessary reports and insuring that the 
goods actually have been imported. 

Limits were established on March 9 
on the amount of currency that may be 
taken out or brought into the Syrian 
Region by travelers, Syrian Region 
residents in general may take S£25 
out of the Region. Nonresidents may 
take out as much Syrian Region cur- 
rency as they brought in. Both resi- 
dents and nonresidents may bring into 
the Region any amount of any cur- 
rency, except Egyptian pounds. Start- 
ing April 1, however, Syrian Region 
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residents may not bring in more than 
S£25. Nonresidents may bring up to 
E£10, except those who come from the 
Egyptian Region. These travelers may 
bring in any amount of Egyptian 
pounds as long as they take out the 
same amount (1 Egyptian pound = 
US$2.87). 

As additional decisions on various 
aspects of exchange control are issued 
by the Syrian Government they will be 
reported in Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
Inquiries on Syrian exchange controls 
may be addressed to the Africa-Near 
East Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C.—U.S. Consulate 
General. 





Travel Insurance Policy 
Now Required by Haiti 


PORT-AU-PRINCE.—AIll Haitians 
and foreign residents now are required 
to obtain a $5,000 travel insurance 
policy from the Haitian Tax Office be- 
fore receiving an exit visa for travel 
abroad. 

This decree, of February 13, 1961, 
does not apply to U.S. tourists or cruise 
passengers.—U.S. Embassy. 





Housing .. . 

(Continued from page 15) 
advances to municipal governments 
against future revenues. 

The credit operations of the federal 
savings banks are not substantial in 
relation to the total credit operations 
of the Brazilian banking system. At 
the end of December 1959, for example, 
outstanding loans of the commercial 
banking system totaled 289 billion cru- 
zeiros, those of the Bank of Brazil, 
155 billion, and those of the federal sav- 
ings banks, 35 billion. The reform in 
operations of the federal savings banks, 


Lebanon Regulates 
Auto Seat Widths 


BEIRUT.—At least 43 centimeters 
(16.9 inches) of seating space must be 
provided for each automobile passen- 
ger, according to a Lebanese decree 
which will become effective June 15. 
Two persons may be allowed to sit be- 
side the driver only if the front seat is 
of one piece and at least 140 centime- 
ters (55.1 inches) wide and if the gear 
control is on the shaft of the steering 
wheel. 

This regulation is expected to have a 
marked effect on the type of cars im- 
ported into Lebanon, including all 
American compact cars and European 
small cars. Many such cars are im- 
ported for use as taxis or service taxis 
which ply regular routes within and 
between Lebanese towns. Service taxis 
usually carry five passengers, three in 
the rear and two up front with the 
driver, but when the new regulation 
comes into effect the smaller service 
taxis will be allowed to carry only one 
passenger up front. The Lebanese Au- 
tomobile Importers’ Association, which 
has strenuously opposed the new regu- 
lation, has expressed some fear that 
imports of American compact cars may 
be reduced. 

The decree authorizing this action, 
No. 133/1, dated February 14, stipu- 
lates that this requirement shall apply 
to new car registration as well as to 
old vehicles which were withdrawn 
from circulation and for which owners 
now want renewal of registration. Ap- 
parently, therefore, it does not apply 
to automobiles whose registrations cur- 
rently are valid—U.S. Embassy. 





however, represents an experiment in 
selective credit control which might 
indicate a pattern for other credit re- 
strictions in the future.—U.S. Embassy. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Greece Invites Bids 
For Molasses, Coal 


Greece invites tenders for supply of 
1,500 metric tons of sugar cane molas- 
ses and supply and delivery of 12,000 
metric tons of coal. 

The molasses must have a sugar con- 
tent of at least 48 percent by weight 
and be packed in clean, used steel drums 
of about 200 liters capacity. Delivery 
must be completed by July 1. 

Bids should be addressed to the Min- 
istry of Trade, Director General of 
Procurements, Procurements Commit- 
tee Section B, 50 Socratous St., Athens, 
and must reach that authority by 1 
p.m., May 9. i 

The coal is estimated to cost $180,- 
000. Included in the tender are 6,000 
tons of fat coal, 4,000 tons of Class I 
coal and 2,000 tons of Class II coal. 
Prompt delivery is expected and. be- 
tween offers of equal price, preference 
will be given to those offering shorter 
delivery time. 

Bids should reach the Procurements 
Committee, Director General of Pro- 
curements, Ministry of Trade, 50 Socra- 
tous St., Athens, before 1 a.m., Thurs- 
day, May 18. 

A copy of the tender notices, includ- 
ing specifications, are ayailable on loan 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 





Argentina To Procure High 
Voltage Transmission Lines 


The Ministry of Public Works, Elec- 
tric Power Division, of the Province of 
Buenos Aires seeks bids for the provi- 
sion and installation of 132-kilovolt 
high voltage lines between the cities of 
Necochea-Tandil, Tandil-Clavarria, Ne- 
cochea-Gonzales Chaves. 


Bids are invited until May 12 and 
should be addressed to: Licitacion Pub- 
lica No. 121, Despacho del, Sr. Ing 
Bernardo Berestovoy, Direccion de la 
Energia (DEBA), Ministerio de Obras 
Publicas, Calle 6, No. 636, La Plata, 
Provincia de Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Specifications may be obtained from 
the Ministerio de Obras Publicas, Dir- 
reccion de la Energia (DEBA), Mesa 
de Entradas, Calle 6, No. 636, La Plata, 
for $180.72. ; 





Iraq’s cigarette output in 1959, at 
4,286 million pieces, was 20 percent 
above the 3,584 million produced in 1958 
and 89 percent above the 3,083 million 
in 1956. 


May 1, 1961 


Bid. Opportunities in 12 Countries 
Range from Steel to Polio Vaccine 


Sores foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. 


suppliers. 


Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by a star (4%), or telephone WOrth 7-2381 


in Washington. 
Ceylon 

Air compressors, 2. Bids are invited 
until July 11 by the Chairman, Tender 
Board, Ministry of Agriculture, Land, 


Irrigation, and Power, P.O. Box 500, 
Colombo.*% 


Greece 


Dimecron, 10 tons, estimated value 
$33,330, deadline May 15, tender No. 
146; narcotics, estimated value $33,330, 
May 22, No. 138; 5 passenger cars and 
5 station wagons, estimated value $35,- 
000, May 23, No. 132. Bids invited by 
the State Purchases Directorate B’ of 
the Directorate General of Supplies, 
Ministry of Commerce, 50 Socratous 
St., Athens.*® 


India 


S.S. return bends, tender No. SE-295/ 
Rein; dehumidifiers, No. SE-296/Rein; 
exhaust fans, No. SE-297/Rein; dia- 
phragm valves, No. SE-298/Rein; iron, 
bronze, and stainless steel valves, No. 
SE-299/Rein; and instrument copper 
tubes, brass fittings, and valves, SE- 
302/Rein. 

Bids are invited until May 17 by the 
India Supply Mission, 2536 Massachu- 
setts Ave., NW., Washington 8, D.C. 
Tenders may be obtained from that au- 
thority free. 


Iran 
Kraft liner and semikraft, 1,400 tons; 





Short Bid Deadlines 


Notice of opportunities to bid 
are published as soon as possible 
after they are received; the dead- 
lines, however, frequently are 
short. U.S. firms desiring to com- 
pete on short deadline bids may 
wish to cable the contracting of- 
fice and request an extension. 

Information on bids, even 
though the bidding periods are 
short, has proved useful to many 
U.S. firms interested in subcon- 
tracts or in planning future sales 
development. 














kraft paper for gummed tape, 100 tons; 
June 4. White and colored paper, 470 
tons. Bids invited until June 6 by the 
Iranian Tobacco Monoply, Teheran.*% 


lraq 


Portable x-ray units, 10. Bids invited 
until May 17 by the President, Central 
Foreign Purchasing Board, Baghdad. 
Prospective bidders must make a 7- 
percent deposit for the first thousand 
dinars and 5 percent for the rest of 
the bidding price. 


Mozambique 


Tarpaulins, 200, for covering railway 
trucks. Bids invited in Portuguese un- 
til June 7 by the Office of the Beira 
Railways Storekeeper, Mozambique 
Harbors, Railways, and Transports 
Services, Beira. Bidding documents are 
in Portuguese.*% 


New Zealand 


Paper guillotine (power) hydraulic 
clamping, 1; approximate size of cut 
32 in.; tender No. P&S 3557. Bids in- 
vited until May 8 by the New Zealand 
Government Printing and Stationery 
Department, Private Bag, Government 
Building P.O., Wellington. 

Specifications available at the Office 
of the New Zealand Senior Trade Com- 
missioner, 1145 19th St. NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Pakistan 


Spray painting machine complete with 
electric motor; high pressure electric- 
driven water washing pump, 1 set; air 
oil-operated fully hydraulic twin post 
lift for heavy trucks and busses, 
equipped with quick adopter sputtering 
devices, air oil reservoir type floor level 
control) valves, exhaust muffler, prefit 
pipe line, ground joint union, and re- 
quired pipe fitting except air line to 
compressor location; electric air com- 
pressor, motor driven, 1 set; mobile 
field service unit shop, 1 complete set. 

Tender No. VA-3/64561/C-1/Grp-II/ 
61; bids invited until May 10 by the 
Department of Supply and Develop- 
ment, Government of Pakistan, Ka- 
rachi. 

Light pillar drilling machine, 1; ped- 
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estal tool grinding machine complete in 
every respect including eye shield, 1 
set; high-frequency tube vuleanizer 
electrically operated and thermostat- 
ically controlled, 1 set; spark plug test- 
ing and cleaning service unit, 1 set. 

One-ton, triple gear chain block; 5- 
ton, triple gear chain blocks, 2; nozzle- 
testing bench for standard injector and 
nozzles, 1 set; 2 heavy duty rectifier 
battery charging set; 10-ton triple gear 
chain block, 1. 

Tender No. VA-3/64561/C-1/Grp-I/ 
61; bids are invited until May 13 by 
the Department of Supply and Develop- 
ment, Government of Pakistan, Ka- 
rachi.*® 

Cord conductors, plugs, impedance 
coils, lamps, caps, protectors, arrestors, 
and head coils; tender No. Pur. 7-4/61/ 
356. Bids invited until May 17 by the 
Pakistan Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment, Government of Pakistan, Ka- 
rachivW 

Steel Kardex cabinet, 20, tender No. 
P5/ACST/EVB/44/61; waterproof 
khaki coats, 4,100, No. P4/GB9/20/61; 
bid deadline May 6. Bids invited by the 
Chief Controller of Stores, Pakistan 
Eastern Railway, Pahartali, Chitta- 
gong, East Pakistan.® 

The following bids are invited by the 
Director of Supply, Directorate of Sup- 
ply, P.I.D.C. Hoyse, Motijheel Dacca 2, 
East Pakistan.*® 

Wires, No. EPS-XI/941/Elec/61; 
May 2. Electric lamps, No. EPS-XI/ 
942/Elec/61; galvanized, corrugated 
iren sheets, 570 tons, and G.P. sheets, 
10 tons, tender No. EPS/V/704/696/ 
688/851/907/1&S/61; spare parts for 
generating sets, steel rope for lifts, and 
electrical siren, No. EPS-X/957/Elec/ 
61; May 3. 

Conduits and conduit accessories, No. 
EPS-XI1/947/Elec/61; generating set, 
1, No. EPS-X/955/Elec/61; Switches 
and switchgears, No. EPS-X/954/Elec/ 
61; electric appliances, No. EPS-XI/ 
943/Elec/61; May 4. Tires and tubes 
of different sizes, No. EPS/XII/928/ 
Engg/61; air compressor unit, 10; No. 
EPS/XII/868/Engg/61; May 6. 

Electric clocks, No. EPS/XI/965/ 
Elec/61; diesel tractors with accesso- 
ries, 3, No. EPS/VIII/929/927/Engg/ 
61; May 8. ° 

Transformer and starters, No. EPS- 
X/952/Elec/61; switchgear, switch, 
switch fuse. No. EPS-X/946/Elec/61; 
May 9. Tractor, 1, with hydraulic bul- 
grader and spare parts, No. EPS/VIII/ 
689-B/Engg/61; cables and wires, No. 
EPS-X1I/910/Elec/61; May 10. 


Tapes, cables, and wires; No. EPS/ 
X1/940/Elec/61; light fittings, No. 
EPS-X1/945/Elec/61; May 11. Calling 
bell, indicator, iron clad combined 
switch fuse and transformer, No. EPS- 
X/944/Elec/61; May 12. 

Strainers, 1%-in. diameter bore; No. 
EPS/1IX/987/H/61; May 17. Acrow 


Peru Opens Highway 
Project to U.S. Bids 


A highway project in Peru, estimated 
to cost over $2.5 million, soon will be 
opened to qualified bidders by the Min- 
istry of Development and Public Works 
in Lima, Peru. 

The project includes all work and 
materials necessary to complete a 37- 
mile section of Pucallpa-Aguaytia 
Highway. ° 

Firms interested in bidding on this 
work should express their interest to 
the Ministry, enclosing information on 
their financial resources, description of 
equipment available for use on the proj- 
ect, experience in similar work, list and 
size of projects recently completed, a 
list of professional employees and tech- 
nicians, and any other information 
which might assist the Ministry in pre- 
paring a registry of qualified bidders. 

Companies considered qualified will 
be officially advised of their acceptance 
by the Ministry. 





all-purpose seaffold units, 1; No. EPS/ 
XII/938/Engg/61; May 18. Microbuses, 
8; No. EPS/VIII/Genl/Veh/61; May 
22. Pharmaceutical equipment; No. 
EPS/IX/678/61; May 29. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Kneeboards, size 8 in. by 15 in. by 
3/16 in., 15,000; tender No. 2312. Wire 
document baskets, 3,000; wire waste 
paper baskets, 2000; tender No. 2313. 
Thick white cotton finish rayon twine, 
10,000 by 8-oz., and 9,000 by 8-oz. reels. 

Bids invited until May 12 by the 
Controller, Federal Printing and Sta- 
tionery Department, P.O. Box 8062, 
Causeway. 

Containers and chemists sundries, i.e. 
amber and clear bottles, plastic boxes, 
brushes, corks, tender No. MED.279; 
food mixing machine, tender No. MED. 
280; autoclave, hot air oven, incubator 
and shelves. Tender No. MED.281; 
May 5. Polio vaccine; tender No. MED. 
282; May 12. 

Bids invited by the Chief Buying 
Officer, Ministry of Health, P.O. Box 
8337, Causeway. 

Soft wood timber, multiply and hard- 
board on “running contract” basis for 
year ending June 30, 1962; tender No. 
RDS.10. Square twisted steel ‘reinforce- 
ment, 8 short tons; short tons of round 
mild steel, 3; tender No. RDS.11; high 
tensile steel reinforcement, 4 short tons; 
72 short tons of round mild steel; 4 
short tons of steel wire fabric reinforce- 
ment, tender No. RDS.12. 

Bids are invited until May 5 by the 
Commissioner of Roads and Road Traf- 
fic, P.O. Box 8109, Causeway, Southern 
Rhodesia. 


Steel mugs, 10,000, and enamel mugs, 


7,000; tender No. GCS.234; aluminum 
ware; No. GCS.235; May 5. Enamel- 
ware; No. GCS.236; bid deadline May 
12. Tenders invited by the Controller, 
Government Central Stores, P.O. Box 
8096, Causeway, Southern Rhodesia. 
Sewerage pumping plant; tender No. 
PWD.830. Bids invited until May 4 
by the Ministry of Works, P.O. Box 
561, Bulawayo. 


Sudan 

Glass tumblers, 1 pint, 15,000; %-pint 
glass tumbers, 7,500 to be monogramed 
“S.R.” Sample of each size must be 
submitted with tender. Bids are in- 
vited until May 22 by the Controller 
of Stores, Sudan Railways, Atbara. 
Tenders must be accompanied by not 
less than a 2-percent deposit. 


Taiwan 


Spare parts for Brookville locomotive, 
1 lot; tender No. GFB-9189; May 9. 
Diacel LWL low fluid lose additive for 
oil well cement, 4 metric tons; diacel D 
for high pressure and temperature well 
cementing, 60 M.T.; HR-7 oil well 
cement retarder, 2 M.T.; deadline May 
10. Water treatment units, 3 complete 
sets; May 12. : 


Bids are invited by the Central Trust 
of China, Purchasing Department, 68 
Yen Ping Nan Lu, Taipei.*. 


United Arab Republic 


Surveying instruments to include: In- 
var staff for first order leveling, invar 
subtense-bar, reducing tacheometer, 
phototheodolite, optical electronic dis- 
tance measuring apparatus, point trans- 
fer device; photographic laboratory for 
aerial and ground photogrammetry, 
stereoscopic plotting machine. 


Stereophotogrammetric instruments 
for cadastral work and aerial triangula- 
tion, drawing materials, automatic lev- 
els, photographic materials, mirror 
stereoscope and stereometer, fully au- 
tomatic calculating machine; adjust- 
able desk flourescent lamp. 


Tenders invited until May 2 by Sur- 
véy Department, Ministry of Public 
Works, Cairo. Bids must be submitted 
through an agent established in the 
United Arab Republic to the Director 
General, Survey Department, Giza (Or- 
man), Egyptian Region.®% 





U.K. exports of cigarettes totaled 27.8 
million pounds in 1960—a drop of 7 
percent from 1959, and 19 percent from 
1958, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 

Although Singapore and the Malayan 
Federation continued as the major out- 
lets for U.K. cigarettes in 1960, exports 
to these 2 areas were about 34 percent 
below 1959. The big drop was partially 
offset by increases to Aden, France, 
Sudan, Cyprus, and Belgium. 
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Pakistan To Construct 
White Cement Plant 


Bids are invited until June 30 by the 
Government of Pakistan for supply and 
delivery of machinery for a white ce- 
ment plant. The plant should produce 
50-tons daily in three 8-hour shifts. 

The proposed plant would be located 
near and be a subsidiary of an existing 
cement plant at Iskanderabad (Daud- 
khel). It will utilize the existing plants’ 
facilities for power, watersupply, work- 
shop, laboratory, office, technical serv- 
ices, supervision and management. 

Bids should be addressed to the Sen- 
ior Executive (Cement), Cement Indus- 
tries Divisions, P.I.D.C., PIDC House, 


_Kutchery Rd., Karachi 4, Pakistan. A 


copy of the tender, reference No. PC-12 
(2x2)/CIS, is available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 





Iraqi Defense Agency 


To Purchase Vehicles 


Bids are invited by the Ministry of 
Defense, Iraq, for supply of trucks and 
light vehicles. Tender No. Misc/1 calls 
for 3- to 4-ton trucks, number not 
stated; bid deadline, noon, June 19. 

Tender No. Misc/2 calls for water 
tank trucks of 3- to 4-ton capacity, 
quantity not stated; bid deadline, noon, 
June 21. Tender No. Misc/3 calls for 
supply of 150 light vehicles 7%4- to %- 
ton capacity; bid deadline, noon, June 
26. 

Bids are invited by The Director of 
Contracts and Purchases, Ministry of 
Defense, Baghdad. Tender documents 
may be obtained trom that authority 
on payment of $1.40. 





Heavy Lift Dockside Crane 
Sought for Toronto Harbor 


The Toronto Harbour Commissioners, 
60 Harbour St., Toronto, invite tenders 
for supply and erection of a heavy lift 
dockside crane for the Toronto harbor. 
The crane shall have a safe lifting 
capacity at 82 feet radius of 250 tons, 
and an alternative proposal of 300 tons. 

Bids, invited until May 23, must be 
accompanied by a deposit of 2% per- 
cent of the amount of tender. Plans 
and specifications may be obtained from 
the office of the Harbour Commissioner 
for $50. 


May 1, 1961 


BID B INVITATIONS ON 
d If FINANCED PROJECTS 





Foreign Governments through their 
authorized agencies invite tenders on 
projects financed by the U.S. Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. Inquiries should 
addressed to the source given. 

If available sg enema | infor- 
mation as indica’ by a star (*) 
may be obtained on loan by firms domi- 
ciled in the United States from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or 

* telephone WOrth 17-2381. 


India 


Mild steel core wire (bright drawn 
rimming quality, not copper coated, 
unwrapped) in 400-Ib. coils, inside 
diameter of coils 18-20 in., tolerance on 
size plus 0.000-0.002 in., 2,100 metric 
tons; hot drawn rimming quality rolled 
mild steel rod, 2,100 M.T.; free cutting 
stainless steel rod, specification KE 
40A/M or equivalent, 0.262 M. T. Bid 
deadline May 8. 

Steel wire in soft condition, 14 per- 
cent manganese, quantity not indicated. 
Rate required for 6, 8 and 10 swg. 
c.i.f. per metric ton to Calcutta in coils 
400 lb., coil diameter inside 18 to 20 in. 

Loan No. 159; U.S. Source. Preced- 
ing bids invited until May 10 by Indian 
Oxygen, Ltd., Light Engineering Divi- 
sion, 8/1, Loudon St., Calcutta 16. 
Registered Office, 48/1, Diamond Har- 
bour Rd., Calcutta 27.% 


High tensile galvanized steel wire, 45 
metric tons, in two sizes only of .118-in. 
and .083-in. diameter. Loan No. 159; 
U.S. source. Bids invited until May 8 
by The Indian Cable Co., Ltd., 9 Hare 
St., Calcutta 1. Cable quotations will 
be accepted: CABLECO, Calcutta. 
Shipment before August 31, c.i.f. Cal- 
cutta. Description of the proposed pur- 
chase has been changed by buyer, as 
above. Previously announced in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, March 27, 
1961, page 20. Previous instructions 
on wrapping not changed.*% 

Coal-handling plant for Amarkantak 
(B irsinghpur) Thermal Power Station. 
Tender No. AK-14; Worldwide. Buyer 
intends to utilize proceeds of pending 
DLF loan to finance procurement. Bids 
invited until May 6 by Superintending 
Engineer (Projects), Madhya Pradesh 
Electricity Board, Jabalpur. 

Copies of specifications, details of 
work, conditions of tendering, and 
tender forms may be obtained from the 
India Supply Mission, 2536 Massachu- 
setts Ave., NW., Washington 8, D.C.; 
Office of Superintending Engineer 
(Projects); or the Regional Accounts 


Officer, M. P. Electricity Board, Jabal- 
pur, for 25 rupees ($5.25) per copy. 

Tin mill black plate steel, 1,000 tons. 
Loan No. 78; tender No. DLF/78/86; 
worldwide. Bids invited until June 6 
by Iron and Steel Controller, Ministry 
of Steel, Mines, and Fuel, 33 Netaji 
Subhas Rd., Calcutta 1, India. 

Copies of detailed specifications, 
terms, and conditions may be obtained 
from the India Supply Mission, 2536 
Massachusetts Ave. NW., Washington 
8, D.C. 

Cold rolled, closed annealed, deep 
drawing steel sheets, oiled and packed 
in envelopes containing not more than 
2 tons; 250 metric tons. Sheets should 
be 1120 mm. x 2240 mm. x 3 mm. plus 
0.2 minus 0.0. Composition of sheets 
as follows: 

Carbon, 0.15 max. or 0.1-0.2% ; man- 
ganese, 0.9-1.4% or 1.1-1.65%; phos- 
phorus, 0.09-0.1385% or 0.045%; sulfur, 
0.04 max. or 0.05 max.; silicon 0.1 max. 
or 0.15-0.35%; and copper 0.3-0.7% or 
0.4 max. 

Loan No. 159. License No. SID/IL/ 
C/DW/Oct. 60-March 61/1801. U.S. 
source. Bids invited until May 9 by 
Kosan Metal Products Pvt., Ltd., 53/57 
Laxmi Insurance Bldg., Sir P.M. Rd., 
Bombay 1. Quotations c.&f. and f.o.b. 
Cable quotations accepted. 

Shipping dates, two equal consign- 
ments, first in May or early June, sec- 
ond, 2 months later. Also required, 
Certificate of Origin, Certificate from 
manufacturers about specifications of 
steel plates, test. certificate, duly coun- 
tersigned by any’ Government-recog- 
nized testing laboratory. 

Stainless steel wire. Ref. DLF/159/ 
8410. Under import license No. SID/ 
IL/DW/Oct. ’60-March ’61/1534 of 
16/2/61.% Mild steel wire,—C, 0.06- 
0.12%; Mn, 0.40%-0.55%; Si, traces; 
P, max. 0.083%; S, max. 0.03%; Cu, 
max. 0.13%-0/15%—950 long tons; 6 
mm., 150 long tons; 5 mm., 400; 3.25 
mm., 300; 3 mm., 100. Minus tolerance: 
min. 0.01 mm., max. 0.05 mm. No plus 
tolerance is allowed. 

Loan No. 159. Ref. No. DLF/159/ 
8338. U.S. Source. Bids invited until 
May 12 by J. B. Advani-Oerlikon Elec- 
trodes Pvt., Ltd., Sir Phirozeshah 
Mehta Rd., Bombay 1. 

High, tensil galvanized steel wire in 
various sizes and coil weights, 1,000 
tons. Loan No. 159; U.S. source; ref. 
S-54/131904; May 10. Aluminum In- 
dustries, Ltd., Kundara, S.% 
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Electrolytic tinplate, U/A, 1-lb. coat- 
ing: 107-lb., 20 x 30 in., 100 M.T.; 107- 
Ib., 18% in., 200 M.T. Loan No. 159; 
tender No. SY/GH/16835; license No. 
SIA/I/C/DW/Oct. 60 March, 61-1696. 
Bids invited until May 15 by Modi 
Vanaspati Mfg. Co., Modingar (Mee- 
rut). 

Prime cold rolled, mild steel sheets, 
open hearth quality to ASTM-A366- 
58T unoiled. Suitable for making 
drums packed in bundles maximum 2 
tons each; single waterproof paper 
wrapped metal covered on wooden 
skids fitted across width of bundles, 
3000 tons. 

Balances -required on site end of 
September. DLF Loan No. 159. In- 
formal solicitation. Purchase is in- 
tended to be made in expectation of 
import license from Indian Govern- 
ment. 

Bids invited until May 15 by Bur- 
mah-Shell Oil Storage & Distributing 
Co. of India, Ltd., c/o Asiatic Petroleum 
Corp., 1 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y., where quotations should be 
submitted and where further informa- 
tion is available. 

Silicon steel sheets .014 in. (0.35mm.) 
thick; max. watt loss 0.54 per lb. at 
50 cycles 10,000 gausses; varnish in- 
sulation both sides, size 6 x 3 ft. or 
other nearest size, 200 metric tons; 18 
percent Tungsten high speed steel an- 
nealed in standard lengths, 2 metric 
tons. 

High chrome, high carbon nonshrink- 
ing oil-hardening steel with 2 percent 
carbon, 18 in. chromium, annealed in 
standard lengths, 2 metric tons. Tool 
steel conforming to C, 0.90; Mn, 185, 
Si, 0.25, Cr, 0.45; and Tungsten, 0.45 
in standard lengths, 2 metric tons. 


PRPPPPPPPPPP AAAI IIIIIYIY 


Greece Plans To Order 
Lubricating Oil 


Lubricating oil, estimated at 
$137,600, is wanted by the Director 
General of Supplies, Athens, 
Greece. 

Invitation to tender No. 108 cov- 
ers 70 metric tons of luboil NS 
4065, specification MIL-L-150196, 
Amend 2, and 600 metric tons of 
luboil NS 9250, specification MIL- 
L-9.000 D. The oil is to be shipped 
in new steel drums of 44 imperial 
gallons. 

Bids will be received until 1 p.m. 
Monday, May 15, at the offices of 
the Director General of Procure- 
ments, 50 Socrates St., Athens. 

A copy of tender No. 108 is 
available on loan from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


PRPPPPPPPPCOPPPOIIIIII IIIA 
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Loan No. 159; tender No. SISCO/I. 
U.S. souree. Bids invited until May 
15 by Sur Iron & Steel Co., Pvt., Ltd., 


15 Convent Rd., Calcutta 14. Cable 
Address: CALCISCO. Quote c.i-f. 
prices. 


Cold rolled, mild steel strip close an- 
nealed, bright finish, sheared edge, 
M.S. quality, 202 metric tons, sizes 
102 x .070 mm.; 102 x .559 mm.; 102 x 
457; 77 x 1.219 mm.; 77 x 0.914 mm.; 
c&f. Loan proceeds may be used to 
pay ocean freight charges only on U.S.- 
flag vessels. . 

Loan No. 159; ref. No. 20715/82 
(A-1)/61; import license No. SID/IL/ 
C/DW/OCT. 60-March, 61, 61/1436. 
U.S. Source. Bids invited until May 15 
by Nundy & Co., P-62A, Bentinck St., 


Caleutta 1. Cable address JOBBERS, 
Calcutta. 
Electrical steel sheets, 400 metric 


tons, nominal thickness 0.020 in., 0.560M/ 
M 26 BG; Approximate silicon content 
0.75 to 0.85%, resistivity microhms, 
CM": 21, stacking factor, 95 max. total 
watts lost at 50 cycles, 1.33 at B=10,000 
gauss, and at B=13,000 gauss; 2.16, 
d.c. magnetisation OERSTEDS at 13 
kg., 50 eps: 4.7 to 6.0, and at 15 kg: 
17 to 20. 

Loan No. 159; ref. No. IMP/ESS/ 
OCT. 60-March 61/1/1532; license No. 
SID/IL/C/DW/OCT. 60-March 61/ 
1607. Cable address MANFACTURER, 
Behala. Bids invited until May 17 by 
The India Electric Works, Ltd., Dia- 
mond Harbour Rd., Behala, Calcutta 
34. 

Complete specification and other nec- 
essary details of offers should be sub- 
mitted with quotations. Sheets may 
be in standard sizes but actual sizes of 
the sheets offered may be stated. Con- 
signment may be booked to Calcutta 
Port and quotations are to be on c.&f. 
basis. State actual insurance charges 
separately. Loan proceeds may be used 
to pay ocean freight charges only on 
U.S.-flag vessels. 

Dynamo grade electrical steel sheets, 
totanin lacquered, insulated on both 
sides, total loss at B 10,000 gauss, 50 
cycles per second, not exceeding 2.25 
watts per kilogram. Size 6 x 8 ft. long 
(at bidder’s option) x 3 ft. wide x 
.020 in. thick; 10 metric tons. Quote 
c.i.f. Bombay. 

Quotations to be accompanied by nor- 
mal induction curves showing B-mag- 
netic induction in kilograms against H- 
magnetising force in oersteds with lit- 
erature or catalogue. Loan No. 159; 
tender No. PUR/3913. U.S. Source. 
Bids invited until May 20, by Ogale 
Glass Works, Ltd., Ogalevadi Dist., 
Satara. 

Cold or hot rolled steel strips or 
sheets; M.S. wire and rustproof gal- 
vanized spoke wire; spring steel wires 
and red. Loan No. 159; ref. No. AC/ 
SRI/32. U.S. Source. Bids invited 





until May 15 by Sen-Raleigh Industries 
of India, Ltd., Calcutta 1. List of items, 
as indicated in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, April 17, 1961, page 28, with 
bid deadline May 25, is amended by 
deleting items for hoop iron and tool 
and alloy steel. Cable quotations not 
accepted. 

The following bids are invited by the 
National Small Industries Corp., Ltd., 
Rani Jhansi (M.M. Rd.), New Delhi 1. 
Loan No. 144; worldwide.*® 

Machine for manufacture of nylon 
buttons and other novelty articles. 
Tender No. 2D-1329/61. To be deli- 
vered at Dehradun (U.P.). Bids in- 
vited until May 21.% 

Enamelling plant. Tender No. 2D- 
1272/60; bids until May 23. To be 
delivered at Varanasi.*% 

Automatic cylinder press, maximum 
paper size 17% x 22% in., minimum 
paper size 5 x 7 in., printing form in 
normal chase 15% x 20% in., 5 inter- 
changeable rollers of modern design 
with feeding and delivery on the front 
side. Operation desk with push but- 
ton controls complete with standard 
accessories including one set of rollers 
duly covered with rubber. 

Crown jolt-folder, size 51 x 76 cm. 
with semiautomatic feed, all usual ac- 
cessories, including 1 circular cutter, 1 
cutting knife, complete suitable for 
electric drive on a.c. 400/440-v., 3- 
phase, 50 cycles, one suction and forc- 
ing pump. » 

Paper-cutting machine, cutting 
length 106 cms. (about 42 in.) com- 
plete with two foreign knives mechani- 
cal advance for back gauge semi-auto- 
matic label cutting device complete 
with electric motor for 440-v., 3-phase, 


50-cycles. Complete in all respects. 
Tender No. 2B-1549/61. Bids in- 

vited until May 24. 
Self-excited, low-voltage dynamo. 


Output 100-a. 8 v., approximate speed 
1,700 r.p.m., fitted with copper carbon 
brushgear and fast pulley for driving 
by belt. Shunt regulator with 3% in. 
90 mm. diameter voltmeter; resistance 
board, meteor type to carry 100 a. with 
flush mounting ammeter and extra 
switch for barrel plating. 

Typhon Major self-contained plating 
outfit, with rubber-lined steel barrel, 
extra thickness of rubber on sides and 
ends, having angle of inclination ad- 
justable between 30 and 40° by screw 
stop, single speed only, 10 r.p.m. Com- 
plete with suitable motor, geared to 
operate off 3-phase, 50-cycle, 400/440-v., 
a.c. supply. 

Complete in all respects. Delivered 
at Kota. Tender No. 2D-1283/61. Bids 
invited until May 25. 

Gear-hobbing machine, for hobbing 
spur, helical, and worm gears with 
radial or tangential feed for cutting 
worm wheels. Tender No. 2D-1231/60; 
May 27. To be delivered at Batala. 
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Single spindle automatic lathe, capac- 
ity 42 mm., equipped with front and 
rear toolposts and. adjustable toolhold- 
ers with fine adjustment, drill slide 
with built-in collect mechanism, gravity 
feed bar, bar stop, oil protective cover, 
cam setting device, collant pump and 
collant reservoir arranged within the 
mandle with intermediate stepped pul- 
leys and V-belts, as well as with. an 
electrically controlled rapid feed cycle, 
including chain gear and _ wheels, 
switches, and motor fitted in the ma- 
chine base ready for connection. Com- 
plete in all respects. Delivered at 
Bombay, 1. Tender No. 2B-937/60; 
May 28. 

Rotary tablet machine suitable for 
tablets up to %-in. diameter. Output 
28,200 tablets per hour. Including 
oscillating granulatob, dry output up 
to_ 1,120 lb. per hour, moist 150-240 Ib. 
per hour; stainless steel hopper, 
screens, and roter; stainless steel 
mixer, power capacity 100 lb., trans- 
parent plastic lid, safety guard, re- 
movable paddle, tilts to empty. Tender 
No. 2B-1017/60; May 28. Delivered at 
Bangalore City. 


Machinery plant required for manu- 
facture of auto radiators, complete, 
consisting of list of components. Tender 
No. 2C-757/61; May 28. Delivered at 
Calcutta. 


Pakistan 


Soap project, Pan Saponification: 
Plant to produce 12 tons daily. Loan 
No. 100; amount of credit $78,750. 
Worldwide. Bids invited until May 
10 by Hussain Chemical Corp., Ltd., 
Post Box No. 475, Lahore. 

Copies of specifications may be ob- 
tained from The Bank of America, Far 
East Division, Attention: Mr. W. F. 
Drielsma, 37041 Broad St., New York 
15, N.Y.* 

Conductor and accessories, insulators, 
fuses, arresters, and switches in quanti- 
ties set out in specifications. Loan No. 
79; tender No. T-79-15; worldwide. 
Bids invited until May 29 by West 
Pakistan Water & Power Development 
Authority, Lahore. 

Copies of tender notice, complete 
with all specifications, terms, and con- 
ditions may be obtained from Miner & 
Miner International, Inc., P.O. Box 748, 
Greeleyy Colorado.* 





U.S. exports of flue-cured tobacco in 
1960 rose 9 percent over those of 1959 
exports, at nearly 408 million pounds 
(export weight), were the equivalent 
of about 466 million pounds on a farm- 
sales-weight basis, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. ’ 

The export valuation of flue-cured 
shipments in 1960 was $315 million—a 
record for any calendar year. 
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Supplementary information on 
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in the United States from Trade 
Foreign "Cot eth, FP Bureau of 

t of Commeree, Washi 25, 
DC. or telephone WO 17-5561 in 
Washington. 

BELGIUM—According to the press, 
S. A. Laminoirs de l’Escaut of Bureht 
near Antwerp, manufacturer of semi- 
finished aluminum products, planning 
expansion program which will include 
erection of foundry and alterations and 
improvements of rolling and extrusion 
divisions.*% 

Press reports indicate Squibb-Ma- 
thieson International Corp. of Panama, 
subsidiary of ,Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. of New York, considering setting 
up facilities to produce Squibb’s phar- 
maceutical products in Belgium. 


BRAZIL—City of Recife reportedly 
planning to apply for federal loan for 
20 to 30 million cruzeiros (280 cruzieros 
=approx. US$1) water storage tank 
construction project. Proposal was re- 
cently approved by Superintendency for 
the Economic Development of the 
Northeast (Sudene), in Recife, Brazil. 


GUATEMALA—Guatemalan Social 
Security Institute (IGSS) plans to con- 
struct 19 hospitals with capacity of 
about 2,000 beds, and presently explor- 
ing possibilities of obtaining a $5-mil- 
lion loan from Interamerican Develop- 
ment Bank for this purpose. 


INDIA—Mahindra .& Mahindra, pro- 
ducers of jeeps, station wagons and 
trucks, have reached saturation point 
in their old assembly plant and plan to 
move all facilities to new plant site near 
Bombay. Inquiries should be sent to 
Mahindra & Mahindra, Ltd., Gateway 
Bldg., Apollo Bunder, Bombay 1, India. 

Press reports indicate solar salt man- 
ufacturing unit to be set up at Contai, 
in Midnapore district of West Bengal. 
Estimated to cost about Rs. 20 million 
rupees (100 rupees = US$21), unit ex- 
pected to produce about 200,000 tons 
of salt from sea water. Additional in- 
formation requested. 


ISRAEL—Haifa Refineries, Ltd. will 
conduct modernization program during 
next 3 years and plans to invest about 
£10 to £11 million (Israeli £1 — $0.56) 
for requisite projects. Modernization 
of one of three cracking and distillation 
units to be undertaken shortly by 
Haifa’s own engineering staff. Manu- 


facturers of equipment and machinery 
needed for such a project, however, may 
wish to contact the firm by writing to 
Haifa Refineries, Ltd. P.O. Box 4, 
Haifa, Israel. 


MALAYA—Alcan Malayan Aluminium 
Co., Ltd., subsidiary of Aluminium, Ltd., 
of Canada, will construct a M$4-million 
(100 Malayan dollars=US$33) alumi- 
num rolling mill at Petaling Jaya.* 


MOZAMBIQUE—New railway line 
reportedly to be constructed between 
Beira and Southern Rhodesian frontier. 
Additional plans reportedly exist for 
further expansion of Beira port, con- 
struction of two additional railroad sta- 
tions between Beira. and Umtali, and 
setting up of housing facilities for 
4,500 port workers. Projects to cost 
about 1 billion escudos (US$34.6 mil- 
lion). Inquiries may be sent to Beira 
Port and Railway Administration, 
Beira, Mozambique. 


NETHERLANDS—Kaiser Aluminum 
Corp. reportedly considering construct- 
ing plant for processing alumina into 
metallic aluminum in Netherlands. 

Esso Nederland N. V. planning two 
important expansion projects in con- 
nection with its refinery in Botlek area. 
New 7.5-million-florin (100 © florins= 
US$27.60) lubricating oil installation 
to be established to replace present 
plant at Pernis, and Esso will also enter 
into manufacture of petrochemicals by 
constructing new 65-million-florin plant 
in Botlek area. Additional information 
may be obtained from Esso Nederland 
N. V., Esso Bldg., 7 Benoordenhoutsche- 
weg, The Hague, Netherlands. 


PAKISTAN—Feasibility of establish- 
ment of water link between Narayang- 
anj and Port of Karachi to be explored 
by East Pakistan Inland Water Trans- 
port Authority. 

Plans for construction of hydroelec- 
tric project with installed capacity of 
30,000 kilowatts on Sangu river have 
been made final by East Pakistan 
Water & Power Development Authority 
(WAPDA). The 100-million rupee 
(100 rupees = US$21) project to be 
completed by 1966; however, no date 
has been set for commencing of actual 
construction works. Inquiries should 
be directed to East Pakistan WAPDA, 
Dacca, Pakistan. 


PERU—International bids expected 
to be invited shortly for construction of 
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60-kilometer section of Aguaytia-Pu- 
ecallpa road. Project will be executed 
through financial assistance granted by 
IBRD and DLF. Inquiries should be 
sent to Division of Roads, Ministry of 
Development and Public Works, Lima, 
Peru. 


PORTUGAL—National Information 
Service announced new 36-room hotel 
with swimming pool will be built in 
Nazaré at estimated cost of 7.5 million 
escudos (US$262,500). Interested firms 
should write directly to Sr. Guilherme 
Ramos, Pensao Central, Rua Mouzinho 
de Albuquerque 83, Nazaré, Portugal. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND—<Ac- 
cording to local press reports £500,000 
(£1 = US$2.80) township project, con- 
struction of small hotel, and establish- 
ment of landing strip planned for Kyle 
Dam area. Inquiries should be sent to 
Kyle Dam Coordinating Committee, c/o 
Southern Rhodesia Division of Irriga- 
tion and Lands, P.O. Box 8091, Cause- 
way, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


(See Foreign Commerce Weekly, Mar. / 


27, 1961, p. 17.) 


Proposals for construction of oil re- 
finery presently being prepared to be 
submitted to Federal Government for 
approval by American Independent Oil 
Company (Aminoil), 111 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, Calif.* 

To meet seasonal draught in Blan- 
tyre-Limbe, Mudi River Water Board 
will set up £2.3-million (US$6,440,000) 
water supply scheme. First stage of 
project, which will be capable of pump- 
ing about 1.5 million gallons of water 
a day to city, expected to be in opera- 
tion by end of 1962. Existing plans 
also call for further expansion which 
will raise total anticipated expenditures 
to £5.5 million. Inquiries may be di- 
rected to Mudi River Water Board, 
Water Development Department of 
Nyasaland, P.O. Box 312, Blantyre, 
Nyasaland.*® 


SIERRA LEONE—University of Si- 
erra Leone (Fourah Bay College) to 
establish new Department of Geology. 
Sum needed for construction of build- 
ings and supply of equipment, total of 
about £32,000 (£1 = US$2.80) will be 
donated by Diamond Corp. Sierra 
Leone, Ltd., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 


SINGAPORE—Group of Singapore 
businessmen and Hilton Hotels Inter- 
national reportedly planning to con- 
struct M$7-million (100 Malayan dol- 
lars=US$33), 400-room, 15-story hotel 
in Singapore. 


SUDAN—AMinistry of Local Govern- 
ment, Khartoum, expected to invite 
tenders for construction of bridge be- 
tween Omdurman and Shambat during 
first part of 1962. British firm, Coode 
& Partners, has been retained to make 
preliminary survey and to prepare 
specifications instead of firm of Ross- 
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man of Germany (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, April 10, 1961, p. 29). 


SWEDEN—Electrolux of Sweden de- 
cided to establish new plant in Gronin- 
gen to manufacture washing machines, 
refrigerators, and other electric ap- 
pliances for sale in Common Market 
countries. Inquiries should be sent to 
Electrolux, Birger Jarlsgatan 6B (P.O. 
Box 7041), Stockholm, Sweden. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC—In ad- 
dition to recently reported development 
plans (see Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Apr. 24, 1961, p. 28), Alexandria Gov- 
ernorate Council considering proposals 
to construct new Institute of Oceanog- 
raphy in Port area. 

Further planned port projects have 
also been announced, including fishing 
quay and customs depot at Suez, deep 
sea port at Damietta, new quays and 
depots at Port Said, and other develop- 
ments in Egypt’s coastal areas. In- 
quiries may be sent to Directorate Gen- 
eral of United Arab Republic Ports & 
Lights Administration, Alexandria, 
U.A.R.*® 


YUGOSLAVIA— Annualeconomic plan 
for Bosnia-Herzegovina indicates this 
year will be devoted primarily to re- 
search and study of possibilities for in- 
vestment in backward areas of province. 
Emphasis will be placed on metallurgy, 
energy production, and on wood, cellu- 
lose, paper, chemicals, and textiles; 
sizeable part of 58.7 billion dinars (750 
dinars—US$1) to be spent on industrial 
development will be used for this pur- 
pose. In addition, 14.5 billion dinars 
will be spent on housing construction in 
1961.* 





Greece in Market for Aerial 
Firefighting Truck, Ladders 


Bids are invited until May 11 by the 
Government of Greece for supply of 
one motorized aerial fire apparatus 
estimated to cost $54,000. 

Tender No. 145 calls for procurement 
of one 2-axle vehicle with a 50-meter 
hydraulically extending ladder, a 2- 
meter auxiliary ladder, and a 2-man 
elevator. It is to have left-siile steering 
gear; a wheel base not over 5.4 meters; 
turning circle of 10.5 meters; and air- 
cooled, 8-cylinder diesel engine of over 
165 hp. 

Bids should be addressed to Director 
General of Procurements, Ministry of 
Trade, Direction B, State Purchases, 
50 Socrates St., Athens, to reach that 
office before 1 p.m., May 11. 

A copy of the bid announcement, 
including terms and specifications, is 
available on loan from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Australia Needs FM 
Telegraph Equipment 


Bidding is open until May 9 for 
supply of frequency modulated, voice 
frequency telegraph equipment to the 
Department of Civil Aviation, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

Bids will be received by the Austral- 
ian Consul-General, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N.Y., until 2 p.m., Tues- 
day, May 9. 

Tender Schedule No. C 61/23, describ- 
ing the equipment wanted, is available 
at the Consulate General, and the Of- 
fices of the Secretary, Central Contract 
Board, Department of Civil Aviation, 
499 Little Collins Street, Melbourne. 

The Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. also expects to have a copy of 
the tender schedule available for review. 





Indian Concern Seeks 
Steel Castings Plant 


Moti Lal Padampat Sugar Mills Co. 
of India plans to purchase a complete 
steel castings plant from the United 
States, preferably on a deferred pay- 
ment basis. 

The plant should be capable of pro- 
ducing 3,000 long tons of finished steel 
castings initially, in 300 working days, 
working three 8-hour shifts per day. 
It should manufacture cement-grinding 
media and industrial gas cylinders out 
of the castings. 

Offers and inquiries should be sent 
to Mr. Hemantpat Singhania, Director 
Moti Lal Padampat Sugar Mills Co., 
Pvt., Ltd., Kamla Tower, Kanpur, Ut- 
tar Pradesh, India. 





New Zealand Delays Bid 
Date on Tunnel Ventilators 


Christchurch-Lyttleton Road Author- 
ity, Christchurch, New Zealand has 
extended the deadline for bidding on 
ventilation equipment to May 31, 1961. 
The ventilating apparatus will be used 
for a road tunnel. 

This trade lead was published in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Janmary 30, 
1961, page 16. A copy of bidding 





More World Trade Leads 
follow Supplement 





documents is available for loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 
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Austria 











Prospects Good for Continued 
High Two-Way Trade 


ROSPECTS for a continuation in 

1961 of the high level of trade be- 
tween the United States and Austria 
are considered good. 

This optimistic conclusion is based on 
the expected continuation in 1961 of an 
expanding Austrian economy which in 
1960 presented a picture of unprece- 
dented prosperity. In that year, the 
gross national product increased from 8 
to 9 percent, the largest yearly expan- 
sion since the banner year of 1955. Vir- 
tual full employment, increased demand 
for consumption and capital goods, high 
levels of private and public investment, 
and relative price stability are some of 
the factors that support the favorable 
outlook for the maintenance of the rela- 
tively high level of U.S. investment and 
trade with Austria. 

Factors not to be overlooked are the 
substantially full convertibility of the 
Austrian schilling for dollar investment 
and increased liberalization in dollar- 
area imports. 


Export Opportunities Exist 


Export opportunities are said always 
to exist in Austria for the new, the 
unusual, and the advanced U.S. manu- 
factured products. Some of the prod- 
ucts believed to have potential in Aus- 
tria are construction, excavating, min- 
ing, and roadbuilding equipment; ac- 
counting, bookkeeping, and punched 
ecard machines; industrial process con- 
trolling instruments and related equip- 
ment; specialized agricultural ma- 
chines; photographic and projection 
goods; metalworking machinery; tex- 
tiles; coin-operated vending machines 
(the juke-box market is just about sat- 
urated); power lawnmowers and other 
powered garden tools; outboard motors; 
chain saws; air conditioning equipment; 
and fire and theft alarm equipment. 

All of the foregoing items face stiff 
competition from other foreign export- 
ers, and quality and service facilities as 
well as price and sales terms to local im- 
porters or users will continue to play a 
predominant role in the success of U.S. 
exporters selling in Austria. 
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Agricultural and food products re- 
portedly having expanded market possi- 
bilities in Austria are crude vegetable 
oil, lemons, citrus fruit juices, canned 
fruit juice, canned pineapple and grape- 
fruit, and frozen poultry. 


Imports From U.S. Up 


Austria’s imports from the United 
States increased from about $78 million 
in 1959 to $104 million (33 percent) in 
1960, largely because of higher pur- 
chases of industrial machines, scrap 
metal, grains, hides and skins, medicinal 
and pharmaceutical preparations, and 
textile fibers and manufacturers. In 
contrast, Austria’s exports to the U.S. 
dropped from about $57 to $49 million 
chiefly due to a falling off in shipments 
of rayon staple fiber, magnesite and 
glass products. 

In 1960, as in the preceding year, the 
United States was Austria’s third prin- 
cipal trading partner after Germany 
and Italy in two-way trade. The U.S. 
share of total Austrian imports in 1960 
advanced to about 7.5 percent from 
about 6 percent in 1959. 

Austrian membership in the European 
Free Trade Area (EFTA) has added 
another aspect to the field of Austrian 
foreign trade. The 20-percent tariff re- 
duction on EFTA imports effective July 
1, 1960 has not brought any significant 
shift in Austria’s foreign trade pattern. 
Even though the duty advantages of 
EFTA countries have not significantly 
affected the present flow of most of the 
major commodity groups, EFTA priv- 
ileges establish new barriers for many 
U.S. exports to Austria, and, as a con- 
sequence, extra efforts will be necessary 
for U.S. exporters to expand their. Aus- 
trian markets. 

Both the U.S. Government and indus- 
try participated.in various trade fairs 
and exhibitions held in Austria in 1960 
including the Vienna Spring Fair, the 
Textile Export and Samples Fair at 
Dornbirn, the Innsbruck Trade Fair and 
the Vienna International Fall Fair. 

Measures taken by Austria in 1960 to 
expand dollar liberalization had the 
effect of advancing the dollar liberaliza- 
tion rates to 91.5 percent of the 1953 
base; for food and foodstuffs, 46.4 per- 
cent; raw materials, 99.6 percent; and 
for manufactured products 94.1 percent. 

As a part of the 1960-1961 GATT 
Tariff Conference, bilateral, negotia- 
tions are scheduled to take place be- 
tween the United States and Austria in 


the spring of 1961. These negotiations 
have as their aim the reduction of tariffs 
and other charges against imports. As 
in the past, bargaining will be conducted 
on a selective product-by-product basis, 
on products which the U.S. or Austria 
is, or is likely to become, the principal or 
an important supplier of a product. 


Investment Climate Favorable 


The climate for U.S. private invest- 
ments in Austria continues to be favor- 
able, aided by the substantially full 
convertibility of the Austrian schilling 
for dollar investments. According to the 
Austrian Statistical Bureau, the United 
States continued to be the biggest inves- 
tor of foreign capital in Austria. Total 
foreign investment in 422 major Aus- 
trian companies was at the close of 1960 
estimated at about $142 million. Of this 
total, 27 percent (about $38.4 million) 
originated in the United States. 

Austria’s modest balance-of-pay- 
ment’s deficit in 1960 of approximately 
$23 million, the first since 1955, was not 
considered alarming especially in view 
of the healthy general condition of her 
economy and ample foreign exchange 
reserves. 





Belgium- 
Luxembourg 











BLEU Foreign Trade Sets 
Alltime Record 


E foreign trade of the Belgium- 

Luxembourg Economic Union 
(BLEU) set alltime records in 1960, 
despite the Congo situation and a major 
strike in Belgium. 

Imports provisionally totaled 194.3 
billion francs, and exports, 186.9 billion 
(1 franc=US $0.02). These totals rep- 
resent increases of 12.9 percent and 13.5 
percent, respectively, over 1959. The ex- 
port-import coverage was 96.2 percent, 
and would probably have been higher 
except for the deterring effects of the 
Congo and the strike. 

Detailed BLEU data is available for 
only the first 10 months of the year. Im- 
ports from the United States in this 
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period increased 26.6 percent over the 
comparable period in 1959. The United 
States remained the fourth most impor- 
tant supplier to BLEU, increasing its 
share of total imports from 9.2 percent 
in the 1959 period to 9.9 percent in 1960. 
Exports to the United States were 14.4 
percent lower in the January-October 
1960 period than in the similar one in 
1959, causing the United States to slide 
from second to fourth place among 
BLEU’s customers with 9.9 percent of 
total exports in 1960 against 13.4 per- 
cent for the similar period in the previ- 
ous year. 

U.S. trade with BLEU in 1960, based 
on U.S. data, registered increases in 
both exports and imports over the pre- 
ceding year. U.S. exports to BLEU were 
valued at $423.8 million compared with 
$337.6 million in 1959, an increase of 
25.5 percent. Principal exports in order 
of value were grains and preparations, 
industrial machinery, raw cotton, motor 
vehicles and parts, chemical specialties, 
aircraft, industrial chemicals, rubber 
and manufactures, and medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations, most of 
which showed substantial increases over 
those of 1959. 

U.S. imports from BLEU also in- 
creased in 1960, although at a much low- 
er rate than exports. U.S. imports for 
consumption experienced a modest in- 
crease of 3.2 percent, totaling $362.95 
million compared with $351.5 million in 
1959. 

Principal commodities imported by the 
United States were steel mill products, 
diamonds, glass and glass products, car- 
pets and carpeting, wool semimanufac- 
tures, flax, hemp, ramie, and manufac- 
tures thereof, and photographic goods. 

Whereas many of the major import 
items showed declines, especially steel 
mill products and diamonds, others dec- 
lined only slightly or registered some 
gains. Steel mill products, although 
dropping substantially, still were the 
major import item. Diamonds, always 
a major import item from BLEU, were 
the second largest import even though 
they showed a substantial drop from 
1959. 


Market for U.S. Products 


Many U.S. products should find good 
markets in Belgium-Luxembourg for 
some time to come. The rising standard 
of living, high wages, the necessity to 
modernize industry, and the dependence 
upon exportation of quality goods and 
specialty items, all point to an increas- 
ing demand for competitive U.S. goods. 
Items with good potentials cover a wide 
range from consumers goods such as 
specialty foodstuffs and clothing to in- 
dustrial products such as textiles, metal 
products, chemicals and plastics, ma- 
chinery and machine tools. 

Opportunity for U.S. investment con- 
tinues, despite a temporary setback from 
the year-end strike. U.S. investment 
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should still increase above the more than 
300 investments existing at the end of 
1960. Additional impetus has been given 
to economic expansion and investment 
with the continuance and reinforcing of 
investment laws already on the books. 
In 1960, 41 U.S. firms established facil- 
ities in Belgium, compared with 36 in 
1959. A high-level Belgian economic 
mission, headed by the brother of the 
King, visited the United States in Octo- 
ber to promote Belgo-American indus- 
trial cooperation and to attract more 
U.S. investment in Belgian industry. 

Belgium and ‘Luxembourg undertook 
a number of moves involving interna- 
tional economic and commercial obliga- 
tions. The year 1960 saw completion of 
the long round of negotiations between 
the United States and Belgium for a 
Treaty of Friendship, Establishment, 
and Navigation. The treaty had been 
under active negotiation since 1956 and 
was finally signed in Brussels on Febru- 
ary 21, 1961. 

During the year, the three Benelux 
countries—Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg—ratified the Benelux Eco- 
nomic Union Treaty, which became 
effective November 1, 1960. This treaty 
was the last phase of a series of negotia- 
tions beginning in September 1944, when 
the three Governments in exile signed 
a customs union agreement. Customs 
barriers among the three Benelux coun- 
tries have been eliminated and by No- 
vember 1, 1965, all obstacles to internal 
traffic, especially in agricultural prod- 
ucts, are to be removed. 

The Benelux countries, on July 1, 
1960, put into effect a second 10-percent 
duty reduction to EEC countries in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Rome Treaty. Reductions were extended 
to third countries in cases where the new 
rates were not lower than the Common 
Market External Tariff rates. Rates 
applicable to the other EEC members 
were cut an additional 10 percent on 
December 31, 1960, and the Benelux ex- 
ternal rates were adjusted in the first 
step toward the rates of the Common 
Market tariff, in accordance with the 
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May 1, 1960, acceleration decision of 
the EEC Council. 
Belgium 

The Belgian economy had fully re- 
covered from the recession of 1958-59 
when in 1960 production attained record 
highs, despite the unsettling influences 
of the Congo crisis and the strike. The 
rate of growth of the economy leveled 
off some at the end of the year. 

Foreign trade reached new heights 
and foreign investment, especially from 
the United States, continued strong. 
Most Belgian industries operated at 
high levels turning out record produc- 
tion totals. Through the year, labor 
conditions and relations were generally 
good until the December strike. The 
strike, however, proceeded from political 
reasons rather than from labor prob- 
lems. 

Notwithstanding the cost to Belgium 
in lost export orders and lost production, 
the economic effects of the strike are 
not expected to be of long duration. 
Heavy order books and large imports of 
raw materials indicate optimism for the 
future. The index of industrial activity 
for the first months of 1961, however, 
will show the effects of losses caused by 
the strike. 

Prices remained steady during the 
year and the money supply rose only 
moderately. Gold and foreign exchange 
dropped sharply during the early part 
of the Congo crisis but stabilized in late 
September. Despite good tax revenues, 
the Treasury position was difficult most 
of the year, with the budget under 
heavy strain following Congolese in- 
dependence. The balance of payments 
for the first half year showed substan- 
tial surpluses in the balance of trade 
and in the current account. 


Luxembourg 


Like Belgium, Luxembourg experi- 
enced a highly prosperous year in 1960. 
Crude steel production reached a rec- 
ord high of 4.1 million tons, and order 
books were well filled, with future pros- 
pects good. Medium industry produc- 
tion continued mixed with the strongest 
sectors, chemicals, beverages and to- 
bacco, and nonmetallic minerals, setting 
new records. The financial situation 
was normal and the 1960 budget was 
expected to show a surplus rather than 
the predicted 167-million franc deficit. 

Some encouraging signs were re- 
ported in the search for foreign invest- 
ment to reinforce the medium and light 
industry sectors. In the latter part of 
the year, 2 new U.S. firms were estab- 
lished in Luxembourg, one for the man- 
ufacture of printed copper circuits for 
transistor radios and the other for the 
maintenance and repair of furniture 
and equipment. In view of the generally 
excellent investment climate, Luxem- 
bourg remains an attractive country for 
potential U.S. investors. 
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Denmark 











Imports From United States 
Higher in 1960 


preery: into Denmark from the 
United States were 20 percent higher 
in 1960 than in 1959. Prospects for 
maintaining this high value level in 
1961 are less favorable, partly because 
the improved harvest in Denmark has 
reduced demand for grains and feed- 
stuffs and because delivery of jet air- 
craft to SAS will not be repeated in 
1961. With a fully-employed labor force 
in Denmark, however, the demand for 
consumer and specialty goods is rising, 
thus creating opportunities for U.S. ex- 
porters in this sector. 

The U.S. share of Denmark’s total 
imports ($1,798 million in 1960) 
amounted to $177 million as compared 
with $148 million in 1959 (of a total 
$1,598 million). Imports from the 
United States followed the traditional 
pattern of grains, fuels, feedstuffs, to- 
bacco, oilseeds and nuts, machinery and 
transportation equipment, spinning fi- 
bers, fruits and vegetables. The pur- 
chase of jet aircraft by SAS accounted 
for a very large part of the increase in 
imports from the United States in 1960, 
and the small domestic crop of feed- 
stuffs and oilseeds in 1959 made it neces- 
sary for Denmark to increase imports 
of these commodities in 1960. Imports 
of grain and fuels from the United 
States declined considerably. All other 
products imported from the United 
States showed increases, the most out- 
standing, in addition to aircraft, feed- 
stuffs, and oilseeds were fruits and veg- 
etables, spinning fibers, machinery and 
electrical equipment, and clothing. 


Exports to U.S. Down 


Denmark’s export share to the United 
States in 1960 amounted to $133 million 
of Denmark’s total exports of $1,465 
million, $7.6 million less than in 1959. 
Exports to the United States consisted 
principally of meat and meat products, 
hides and skins, textile products, trans- 
portation equipment and furniture. 

The extensive relaxation of Danish 
import controls during 1960 and 1961 
has given and will give the U.S. ex- 
porter opportunities to compete in the 
Danish market for many commodities 
which formerly were subject to import 
restriction. 

Denmark, as a member of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association (EFTA), 
grants a 20-percent reduction to other 
EFTA countries. Effective July 1, 1961, 
the rate will be 30 percent on the basic 
rate on most industrial products. Be- 
eause of the tariff reductions between 
the EFTA countries, the U.S. exporter 
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faces keener competition for U.S. com- 
modities. 

Danish industry is devoted to quality 
products rather than mass production. 
Danish importers, therefore, are in- 
terested in commodities incorporating 
new and improved equipment and ad- 
vanced and superior products. 

The Danish economy was maintained 
at a high level during 1960. The rate 
of increase of industrial production was 
lower toward the end of 1960. Farm 
earnings also declined, though farm out- 
put increased slightly. The percentage 
increase in the gross national product 
(10 percent in 1959) at current prices 
is estimated to have slowed to a 7.8 per- 
cent increase in 1960. The rate of 
growth is expected to slow down still 
further in 1961. 


Unemployment at Lowest Level 


The annual unemployment average 
for 1960 was 4.3 percent, which is the 
lowest ever recorded in Denmark’s his- 
tory. Since industry is now operating 
at virtually full capacity and with the 
entire available labor employed, further 
expansion has become more difficult. 
Because of the full employment situa- 
tion it is expected that the demand for 
industrial machinery and equipment 
from the United States probably will 
not be as great in 1961 as in 1960 un- 
less Danish industry decides to use more 
labor saving equipment. 


Full employment has discouraged the 
promotion of foreign investment in Den- 
mark in view of the keen competition 
for labor. The traditional fear of for- 
eign economic domination and, at the 
same time, the desire for increased in- 
vestment to aid further industrializa- 
tion appears to govern the present at- 
titude toward foreign investment in 
Denmark. During 1960, a proposed 
drive to encourage foreign investment 
was abandoned. The construction of 
two large foreign-controlled refineries 
(Veedol and Gulf), however, has been 
approved. U.S. direct private invest- 
ments in Denmark totaled $48 million 
in 1959 as compared with $32 million in 
1950. 


Denmark’s balance of trade continued 
to be unfavorable in 1960. The excess 
of imports over exports for the 12 
month period was 51 percent greater 
than in 1959. The unfavorable trade 
balance, the prospective increases in 
contractual wages, tax relief and new 
farm subsidies may soon lead to a 
balance-of-payments strain. One of 
Denmark’s principal concerns in 1960, 
as in the past, was the problem of 
building up a strong foreign ex- 
change reserve. Foreign exchange re- 
serves at the end of 1960 were about 
$204.4 million, considerably higher than 
in any recent year except 1959, but still 
very small in relation to imports (equal 
only to about 6 weeks’ purchases). 
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Boom Economic Expansion 
Provides Fertile Market 


EXPORTERS should continue 
U. e to find fertile marketing fields 
in Finland in 1961. The economy of the 
country enjoyed virtually uninterrupted 
expansion throughout 1960 and boom 
conditions are expected to continue dur- 
ing the forthcoming months; however, 
the rate of expansion probably will level 
off. 

Increased investment and construc- 
tion activity and lively export demand 
were the principle motivating forces in 
the boom. Investment and construction 
in 1960 exceeded 1959 figures by 10 per- 
cent. Exports were 18 percent above 
1959 levels and good foreign demand 
for Finnish products is expected to con- 
tinue in the foreseeable future. 

Tightening credit accommodations be- 
gan to dampen investment and construc- 
tion activity during the last half of 
1960, especially in the area of housing 
construction. Tight credit is expected 
to remain a feature of the Finnish econ- 
omy in 1961. Investment in production 
facilities, however, probably will be 
least affected by the stringency of the 
money market because domestic financ- 
ing previously has been arranged for 
many projects or foreign loans have 
been obtained. 

Traditional U.S. exports to Finland— 
industrial machinery and equipment, 
chemicals and chemical products, trans- 
portation equipment, electrical machin- 
ery and equipment, tobacco, and fruits 
and vegetables remain the most promis- 
ing export items. Continuation of ex- 
panding economic activity in Finland, 
however, and the consequent high level 
of earnings and rising standard of liv- 
ing open new and expanded opportunity 
for the sale of U.S. consumer goods. 
Also, extensive liberalization of import 
restrictions has further opened this 
market to U.S. exporters. 


U.S. Exports Up Sharply 


Favorable economic developments in 
Finland during the past year also had a 
positive effect on U.S. trade with that 
country. U.S. suppliers of machinery 
and equipment for the pulp and paper 
industries appear to have made substan- 
tial sales growing from the extensive 
investment in the forest products indus- 
tries. General relaxations of import 
restrictions, increased global import 
quotas, and growing consumer demand 


. were principal factors in causing al- 


most a 30 percent increase in U.S. ex- 
ports to Finland in 1960. U.S. exports 
to Finland in 1960 were valued at $56.3 
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million as compared with $43.6 million 
in 1959. U.S. imports from Finland 
were valued at $52.2 million or a 7-per- 
cent increase over the $48.8-million 
figure registered in 1959. 

The high rate of economic expansion 
led to greatly increased imports in 1960 
and resulted in a trade deficit estimated 
by the Ministry of Finance at 25 billion 
Finnish marks ($78.1 million) for the 
year. Taking into consideration ship 
earnings and other invisibles, however, 
the estimated deficit on current account 
was 12 billion Finnish marks ($37.5 
million). Advance payments on exports 
and foreign loans limited the drain on 
Finland’s foreign exchange reserves 
which at year end stood at 64.5 billion 
Finnish marks ($201.5 million) as com- 
pared with 70.9 billion ($221.5 million) 
a year earlier. 


Solo U.S. Trade Fair Scheduled 


As part of the U.S. Government’s 
policy to seek out new and increased ex- 
port opportunities the Department of 
Commerce has scheduled a solo U.S. 
trade fair in Finland’s capital city, 
Helsinki, from May 26—June 11. In 
addition, a trade mission is being dis- 
patched to be in Finland from May 6— 
June 17. From all indications the an- 
nouncement of these coming promotional 
activities has created wide and serious 
interest in U.S. goods among Finnish 
importers. 

On March 27 representatives of the 
seven member countries of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association and Fin- 
land signed an agreement creating an 
association between the member states 
and Finland. Under the terms of this 
agreement the tariff reductions effected 
among the member nations will be ex- 
tended to Finland. Reciprocally Fin- 
land will extend virtually similar tariff 
benefits to the original seven other coun- 
tries. Assuming ratification of the 
agreement by all parties, the mutual 
tariff reductions will go into effect on 
July 1, 1961, and amount to 30 percent. 
Experience with the original 20-percent 
reduction of tariff rates among the 
EFTA countries has shown little or no 
visible effect on U.S. exports to the 
areas concerned. 

The good reputation for quality and 
style which U.S. products enjoy in Fin- 
land is an intangible trade advantage 
which may counter balance to some ex- 
tent the tariff benefits which will accrue 
to our competitors in the EFTA follow- 
ing the mutual extension of the 30-per- 
cent tariff reduction on July 1. 

The Finnish Government grants no 
special advantages to attract foreign 
investments. Finnish efforts to broaden 
and diversify her industrial base, how- 
ever, should offer opportunities to U.S. 
firms for direct investment, licensing 
agreements, or joint ventures in Fin- 
land. At the present time all forms of 
foreign investment in Finland are sub- 
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ject to the approval of the Bank of Fin- 
land. In applying for such approval 
terms for the repatriation of capital 
may be negotiated. Present regulations 
affecting the conversion and withdrawal 
of current dividends and interest are 
relatively liberal. 


Industrial Output Increases 


Industrial production increased stead- 
ily in 1960. The increase in the first 
quarter of 1960 was 20 percent over the 
corresponding period in 1959, in the 
second 10 percent, and in the third 9 
percent. The smaller percentage in- 
creases reflect not so much a slowdown 
in industrial production but increased 
activity during comparative quarters of 
1959 when the boom gained initial 
momentum. Comparing the whole year 
with 1959, industrial production figures 
were estimated to have been 12 percent 
above the preceding year’s results. 

The prime factor driving industrial 
production upward was the excellent 
production results posted by the wood- 
processing industries stimulated by high 
export demand. This segment of indus- 
try operated at or near full capacity 
and some 20 percent higher than in 
1959. Expansion programs nearing 
completion at year end will add consid- 
erable new capacity and make further 
gains possible. 

According to crop estimates made in 
October, the 1960 harvest set new rec- 
ords for volume. Because of excessive 
precipitation, however, the quality of 
the crops was adversely affected. The 
total harvest reached 4,913 million fod- 
der units or approximately 37 percent 
higher than in 1959. Higher yields per 
hectare (1 hectare = 2.47 acres) was 
the primary cause of increased harvest 
although more effective utilization of 
arable land was also a factor. 

Internal trade, both wholesale and re- 
tail, were at high levels during 1960 as 
compared with 1959. Wholesale trade, 
however, increased more than retail 
sales. In the first three quarters of 
1960 wholesale transactions were ap- 
proximately 12 percent greater by vol- 
ume than in the comparable period of 
1959. Estimates indicate that retail 
trade turnover increased only by about 
5 percent in volume. In terms of value 
wholesale trade was approximately 15 
percent and retail turnover about 8 per- 
cent above the figures posted in 1959. 

Retail stocks were estimated to have 
increased between 10 and 15 percent and 
account in large part for the disparity 
between the growth rates of wholesale 
and retail trade turnover. 

Looking to the immediate future, 
economic activity should remain lively; 
however, the rate of industrial growth 
will probably level off. The high level 
of employment and full utilization of 
capacity coupled with the tight credit 
situation are among the factors leading 
to this conclusion. 





France 











Excellent Market Offered 
For U.S. Products 


ITH expanding industrial produc- 

tion, mounting foreign exchange 
reserves and decreasing trade barriers, 
France continues to offer an excellent 
market for U.S. products and a sound 
climate for U.S. investment. 

The Franco-American trade balance 
swung sharply from a sizeable 1959 
surplus for France to a marked deficit 
in 1960 with French imports from the 
United States up 73.8 percent and ex- 
ports to the United States down 14.8 
percent. The trade balance remained 
favorable for the United States in Jan- 
uary and February 1961. 

On April 1, 1961, as a measure to 
check rising prices France lowered its 
import duties on industrial products. 
At the same time quota restrictions 
were removed on the import from the 
dollar area of nearly all nonagricultural 
commodities. 


Trade Increases Foreseen 


A U.S. Trade Mission visited seven 
key French cities in October-November 
1960 and, in its interviews with hun- 
dreds of businessmen representing all 
segments of the French business com- 
munity, was impressed by the interest 
shown in increasing Franco-U.S. trade. 
Mission members found prospects ex- 
cellent for export to France of rugged 
sophisticated packaging machinery, if 
sold with vigor supported by an ade- 
quate system of service and replacement 
parts. They observed that cooperatives 
and chain-food stores are developing as 
a result of efforts to reduce distribution 
and retail costs. That trend, they felt, 
will accelerate within the next few 
years and lead to wide opportunities for 
the sale of U.S. products used in stor- 
age, handling and display of food and 
related products. They believe that a 
rich source of export business exists for 
many U.S. consumer goods manufac- 
turers in such lines as popular medium- 
priced women’s and children’s apparel, 
hosiery, and lingerie. In that connec- 
tion, manufacturers are advised to con- 
duct market surveys for each major line 
and adopt styles and designs to French 
requirements. 


Trade Fairs Market Entree 


An excellent opportunity for U.S. ex- 
porters to introduce products or expand 
sales in France is presented by French 
trade fairs which are active trading 
centers and not merely exhibitions. In 
addition to many expositions devoted to 
the display of specific products, there 
are numerous shows of a_ general 
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nature. In that category trade fairs in 
1961 are being presented at Lyon, Lille, 
Paris, Bordeaux, Strasbourg, Marseille, 
and Metz. 


U.S. Investment Rises 


U.S. direct private investment in 
France, which stood at $217 million in 
1950, climbed to $447 million in 1957 
and reached $632 million in 1959. A 
sizable further increase was registered 
in 1960. 

The rapid accelefation of investment 
in the 1958-60 period is in large meas- 
ure due to France’s membership in 
the European Economic Community 
founded in 1957. Through progressive 
reductions, the internal tariffs of the 
6-member nations will be abolished by 
1970 or earlier. For firms established 
within EEC this will result in a market 
unobstructed by import duties of up- 
wards of 170 million individuals. 

Other French measures contributing 
to increased direct investment were the 
monetary reforms of December 1958, 
restoring the external convertibility of 
the franc, and the establishment of 
special tax and other incentives to at- 
tract the foreign investor. 

A further stimulant for U.S. invest- 
ment was the entry into force on De- 
cember 21, 1960, of the Convention of 
Establishment between the United 
States and France. Each of the two 
countries agrees in the Convention to 
accord within its territories to citizens 
and corporations of the other treatment 
no less favorable than it accords its own 
citizens and corporations with respect 
to engaging in commercial, industrial 
and financial activities. 

Recent U.S. investment in France has 
been mainly in’ the mechanical, elec- 
trical, and chemical industries. 


Trade Balance Favorable to U.S. 


U.S. trade statistics for 1960 reflect 
a reversal of the 1959 Franco-U.S. trade 
balance., For that year, U.S. exports to 
France aggregating $335 million cov- 
ered only 74 percent of U.S. imports 
from France. In sharp contrast, U.S. 
exports to France in 1960 reached $569 
million exceeding imports from France 
by more than 46 percent. 

In 1960, the United States retained 
its past position as France’s second for- 
eign supplier and garnered 15.3 percent 
of total French foreign imports. The 
U.S. share of such imports in 1959 was 
11.2 percent. 

Preliminary U.S. export totals for 
1960 indicate sizable increases in 
nearly all major categories of exports 
to France. In comparison with 1959, 
the f.o.b. value of U.S. exports of gen- 
eral industrial machinery was up 36 
percent to total $69.6 million; refined 
copper exports increased 45 percent to 
$35.7 million; exports of both aircraft, 
parts, and accessories, and electrical 
machinery more than doubled and 
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climbed to $35.5 and $21.5 million re- 
spectively; manmade synthetic fibers 
and manufactures exports rose four- 
fold to $7.4 million; passenger auto- 
mobiles registered an impressive gain 
of 175 percent with a total of $5.1 mil- 
lion; even petroleum and related prod- 
ucts increased from $5.8 million in 1959 
to $6.9 million in 1960 in the face of a 
general decrease of French imports of 
this commodity group. 

The greatest value increase was 
registered in unmanufactured cotton 
exports to France. Cotton sales which 
were $29.1 million in 1959 reached $93.9 
million in 1960. This high level of trade 
is partly explained by the fact that only 
since late 1959 has the price of U.S. 
cotton become competitive on the 
French market. Whether the United 
States will again in 1961 supply nearly 
50 percent of total French cotton im- 
ports will depend largely on whether 
U.S. cotton remains competitively 
priced. 

With the exception of two major 
commodity groups—anthracite and bit- 
uminous coal, which dropped nearly 40 
percent to $7 million, and grains (espe- 
cially wheat), and preparations thereof 
down nearly 85 percent to $1.1 million 
—all remaining categories of U.S. ex- 
ports increased. Among these were 
such commodities as meat products, in- 
edible tallow, bulk-packed prunes, vege- 
table oils, fats, and waxes, iron and 
steel mill products (especially steel 
sheets) and scrap, and molybdenum 
ores and concentrates. While trade in 
these items amounted to $6.9 million 
during 1959, it totalled more than $23 
million in 1960. 


U.S. Imports Drop 


With respect to U.S. imports from 
France, out of 11 major U.S. import 


categories, two were largely responsible- 


for the 1960 decrease—total imports 
from France fell from $458 million in 
1959 to $394 million in 1960. These 
were metals and manufactures thereof, 
and machinery and vehicles which 
slumped by 19.2 percent and 45.5 per- 
cent respectively to total $73.7 and 
$85.6 million. 

In the latter group the sharpest drop 
occurred in the shipment of new auto- 
mobiles to the United States which fell 
from a peak of more than 20,000 units 
shipped in February 1960 to a low of 
2,000 units or less during November 
and December. Steel and automobiles 
alone account for one-third of France’s 
total foreign export income. Two other 
categories, inedible vegetable products 
and wood and paper, dropped slightly 
to $18.7 and $4.9 million respectively. 
Other categories rose, but even such 
substantial gains as 33 percent in such 
groups as chemicals and related prod- 
ucts, to reach $29 million, and as 13.6 
percent in textile fibers and manufac- 


tures, to reach over $38 million could 
not offset the two major losses. 


Industrial Expansion Continues 


Following a recession in 1958, indus- 
trial output recovered in 1959 and rose 
4 percent above the 1958 level. Produc- 
tion in 1960 rose 8.7 percent above the 
1959 level to exceed the 7.5 percent 
target set by Government economic 
planners. Industrial production in Feb- 
ruary 1961 registered a gain of 6.7 per- 
cent over the level reached in February 
1960. Such a result is considered sea- 
sonally quite satisfactory and caused 
manufacturers to be generally optimis- 
tic for the coming months. 

The 1960 development rate varied 
sharply by industry. Steel, chemicals 
and petroleums accounted for most of 
the increases. At the year’s end a rise 
in demand accelerated output of the 
mechanical and electrical consumer 
goods, textiles, leather, timber, furni- 
ture and foodstuffs industries. Coal 
production declined slightly in 1960. It 
is feared that the motor vehicle sector, 
which had been a pilot fur French in- 
dustry until mid-1960, will act as a 
brake in 1961. 


Foreign Exchange Mounts 


French official foreign exchange re- 
serves of gold and convertible currency 
have climbed $327 million since the first 
of the year to total $2,397 million on 
March 31. On March 31, 1960, reserves 
stood at $1,854 million. 


Tariff Reduced 


Following on the heels of a reduction 
of many French import duties on Jan- 
uary 1, 1961, as a result of the first 
step in the aligning of the external 
tariffs of member countries of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC), the 
French Government on April 1 cut its 
duties by 5, or in special cases, 10 per- 
cent on a great number of nonagricul- 
tural commodities. ‘The measure was 
taken as a means of exposing French 
industry to increasing foreign competi- 
tion in the domestic market in order to 
halt a trend toward rising prices which 
might have reduced France’s export 
markets. At the same time Govern- 
ment price controls were relaxed. 

So far as France’s EEC partners are 
concerned, the cuts anticipate a further 
reduction in the EEC internal tariff 
scheduled for next December. With 
reference to non-EEC countries, the re- 
ductions were limited by the fact that 
external rates could’not be lowered be- 
low the EEC Common external tariff. 
Thus uniform 5 percent or 10 percent 
cuts could not be made. However, since 
reductions are based on rates applicable 
on January 1, 1957, the actual reduc- 
tions in some cases amount to 7.14 per- 
cent and 14.28 percent. 
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Trade Liberalized Further 


Also effective April 1, 1961, the 
French Government announced a new 
import liberalization measure applica- 
ble to the dollar and OEEC areas. This 
measure brought the level of nonagri- 
cultural commodities of U.S. origin 
freed from quantitative import restric- 
tion to 98.4 percent, based on 1953 
trade. 

The measure was accomplished by the 
publication of a “negative” list carry- 
ing the few industrial commodities sub- 
ject to continued quota controls and im- 
port licenses. These are: lignite, cer- 
tain coke and semi-coke, petroleum and 
certain products thereof, certain waxes, 
electric current, mixed alkilenes, news- 
print, refrigerators, battery-operated 
radios, transistors and transistor com- 
ponents including crystal diodes and 
triodes, wheeled road tractors, certain 
trucks and chassis therefor, truck 
bodies, tanks and armored vehicles, air- 
craft and parts therefor excluding en- 
gines, warships, sea going vessels, tugs, 
and watches, and clocks. 

The list indicates that refrigerators 
will be liberalized on June 15 without 
further formal announcement. It also 
indicates that battery-operated radios, 
transistors and transistor components 
including crystal diodes and triodes, 
wheeled road tractors, certain trucks 
and chassis therefor, truck bodies, and 
watches and clocks will be freed from 
quota controls at a later unspecified 
date. France, however, committed itself 
in 1959 to the total import liberaliza- 
tion of industrial products from the 
dollar and OEEC areas by the end of 
this year. 





Germany 











Expanding Market Seen 
For U.S. Goods 


TH a booming economy, progres- 
sive liberalization of imports, the 
passage of a liberal Foreign Trade Law, 
and its recent revaluation of the mark, 
the Federal Republic of Germany con- 
tinues to be one of the best markets for 
U.S. export. Germany’s economic pro- 
gress gained additional momentum in 
1960 and was characterized by nearly 
maximum utilization of available capa- 
city, growing labor shortages and back- 
logs of orders for new goods. Overall 
economic growth in terms of constant 
prices has been estimated at 8 percent 
for 1960, the highest rate of expansion 
since 1955. 
The year 1961 promises to be a good 
one for U.S. exports to a Germany which 
is looking for a high level of imports to 
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help check strong inflationary pressures 
generated by unremitting domestic and 
foreign demand. Production will con- 
tinue to expand in 1961, but a diminish- 
ing growth rate is expected to become 
evident later in the year. While manu- 
facturers’ order books are still well- 
filled and output continues to rise, 
further expansion is becoming increas- 
ingly more difficult to achieve. Foreign 
workers will continue to be drawn into 
the virtually exhausted labor supply, 
the employment of women is expected 
to rise, and the modernization of plant 
and equipment will go on. Neverthe- 
less, the growth rate achieved in 1960 
seems unlikely to be repeated. 

It is into this gap between unyielding 
demand pressures and limited produc- 
tive capacity that American business is 
expected to spring with its ready in- 
ventories of finished goods. 

Specific Opportunities Cited 

A sample listing of commodities in 
which German manufacturers, retailers, 
and consumers are expressing continued 
interest would show aircraft, machinery, 
chemical products, rolled steel products, 
nonferrous metals, baby foods and sup- 
plies, blue jeans and teenage fashions, 
cosmetics and other beauty aids, “do-it- 
yourself” kits, dishwashers and other 
household appliances. The list is by no 
means exhaustive and, with the German 
standard of living steadily rising, there 
is a growing market for consumer goods, 
novelty items and gadgets. That the 
German market is a good one for Amer- 
ican goods is reflected in the foreign 
trade statistics for 1960, a year which 
can be regarded as just a beginning. 
U.S. Exports to Germany Soar | 

German imports from the United 
States hit a record high of $1.4 billion 
in 1960, an increase of 30.5 percent over 
1959. During the same period German 
exports to the United States dropped 
1.4 percent to a value of $886.8 million 
in 1960, giving the United States a trade 
surplus of $535.8 million, as compared 
with $190.5 million in 1959. Benefiting 
most from the increase in U.S. exports 
to Germany were nonferrous metals, 
chemical products, aircraft, machinery 
and machine tools and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, cotton, soybeans, and poultry. 

U.S. goods have assumed a steadily 
increasing share of the growing German 
market in recent years. This trend con- 
tinued in 1960, with imports from the 
United States constituting 14 percent 
of Germany’s total imports. In 1959 
the U.S. share had been 13 percent. 

Accompanying these favorable devel- 
opments in the volume of U.S. exports 
and the U.S. share of the market, there 
has been a noteworthy shift in the com- 
position of U.S. deliveries to Germany. 
Whereas in the years prior to 1959 the 
lion’s share of these deliveries had been 
raw materials and semi-finished pro- 
ducts, the past 2 years have witnessed 





a rapid rise in the demand for finished 
products of U.S. manufacture, in partic- 
ular machinery and chemical products. 

Scoring notable increases were Ger- 
man imports of agricultural machinery, 
printing and paper machinery, pumps 
and compressors, power engines, ma- 
chine tools, and machinery for the tex- 
tile and leather industries. Rolling-mill 
products, especially steel sheets, strips 
and wire, also. rose in import value. 
These increases reflect the intensity of 
demand in German industry for capital 
goods. Demand also remained strong 
for American household appliances and 
gadgets. With every prospect that 
similar conditions will prevail through- 
out 1961, finished manufactured goods 
are a promising field for United States 
exporters to Germany. 


U.S. Trade Mission Visit Set 


During the period April 22-June 14, 

1961, a six member U.S. Trade Mission 
will be engaged in intensive trade pro- 
motion activities throughout Germany. 
Timed to coincide with the important 
Industries Fair in Hannover, the trade 
mission is seeking to stimulate further 
German interest in U.S. export items 
and aid American businessmen in estab- 
lishing trade contacts with their German 
counterparts. 
* In years when trade mission appro- 
priations are directed toward other 
nations, the normal trade promotion 
activities of the U.S. Embassy and Con- 
sulates General in Germany are being 
supplemented by the operation of Trade 
Information Centers at important trade 
fairs. These centers, several of which 
were conducted in Germany during 
1960, are staffed by commercial officers 
from the Embassy and the Consulates 
General. 

In conjunction with a general ex- 
pansion of promotional activities at 
all posts, a trade promotion pilot project 
was established in July 1960 at the Con- 
sulate General in Duesseldorf. De- 
signed to evaluate the effectiveness and 
potential of Foreign Service commercial 
work in increasing American exports, 
the pilot project has carried on vigorous 
promotional activities on behalf of 
American export interests. 

Industrial production increased by an 
impressive 11 percent over 1959, and in 
some capital goods the increase in out- 
put was larger. This growth was 
stimulated primarily by investments, 
especially in plant and equipment. 
Manufacturers were forced to step up 
the rationalization and automation of 
their plants due to labor shortages and 
wage boosts. In many sectors capa- 
cities were expanded well beyond previ- 
ous limits, and as a result industrial 
construction rose by 15 percent. Resi- 
dential construction lagged far behind 
the demand but still accounted for al- 
most half of total construction in the 
Federal Republic. 
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Other Developments Significant 


The year 1960 and the first quarter of 
1961 have been marked by a number 
of significant steps taken by the German 
Government, most of which serve to 
further facilitate foreign trade. 

In June 1960 the Federal Republic 
announced that import licenses on all 
nonagricultural products in which the 
United States has a significant exporter 
interest would be issued automatically 
and without limitation. For those non- 
agricultural products in which the 
United States has a minor export in- 
terest, Germany announced that pro- 
gressively expanding quotas would be 
introduced. Virtually all industrial im- 
ports from the dollar area, therefore, 
now are de facto free of restriction. 
Most agricultural items are still subject 
to restrictions. Frozen fruits, frozen 
vegetables and some canned vegetables 
in containers over 5 kilograms gross 
weight were, however, liberalized on 
January 1, 1961. Furthermore, in- 
creased quotas have been granted for 
poultry. 

In compliance with its obligations 
under the Common Market Treaty, Ger- 
many reduced its tariffs on industrial 
imports from other Common Market 
countries by an additional 10 percent on 
January 1, 1961. Thus at the present 
time Germany’s tariffs on industrial 
goods imported from its Common Mar- 
ket partners are 30 percent below the 
base levels of January 1957. On the 
same date, Germany also made the first 
step in adjustment of its tariffs to the 
ultimate common external tariff for 
goods imported from nonmember na- 
tions. Since Germany is, generally 
speaking, a low-tariff country, the ad- 
justment has been in most cases an up- 
ward one, although this has not been 
uniformly the case. Finally, tariffs on 
those farm commodities imported from 
other member nations and still sub- 
ject to quantitative restrictions were 
lowered by 5 percent. 


Foreign Trade Law Adopted 


A new Foreign Trade Law has just 
been adopted to go into effect in the fall 
of 1961. The significance of this new 
law lies in a fundamental change in 
philosophy. Previously all foreign 
transactions had been subject to Govern- 
mental control unless specifically ex- 
empted by legislation or ordinance. The 
new law is based on the principle of 
freedom in all transactions involving 
nonresidents or foreign funds, and only 
those controls will exist which are ex- 
plicity imposed by legislation. 

Germany’s balance-of-payments sur- 
pluses and domestic inflationary pres- 
sures were the main concern of the 
monetary authorities throughout 1960. 
While a good harvest and falling farm 
prices kept the general price rise within 
moderate proportions, demand pressures 
were such that the central bank clamped 
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the lid down tighter on credit expansion 
and raised the rediscount rate. High 
foreign trade surpluses and an inrush 
of short-term speculative money tended, 
however, to frustrate the tight money 
policy, and by year’s end the central 
bank found it necessary to lower the re- 
discount rate and ease the reserve re- 
quirements for commercial banks. De- 
spite all measures taken to discourage 
the deluge of capital from abroad, how- 
ever, foreign money continued to flow 
in. 


The central bank’s foreign exchange 
reserves grew by $2 billion over the year 
to reach a year’s end total of about $7 
billion. The German Government’s 
commitment to long-term foreign aid 
plans raised the hope, however, that fu- 
ture surpluses in the balance of pay- 
ments would be reduced. The recent 
revaluation of the mark has lent some 
additional support to this hope. 


On March 6, 1961, Germany revalued 
the mark, changing the rate of exchange 
from 4.2 to 4.0 marks to the dollar, an 
increase in the value of the mark of 
about 5 percent. This move was de- 
signed to make imports cheaper and ex- 
ports more expensive. It is hoped that 
the resultant increase in imports will 
help satisfy domestic demand, while the 
more expensive exports keep foreign 
demand in check. The combined effect 
is supposed to ease the pressure on 
domestic prices and contribute to an 
improvement in the payments imbal- 
ance. In addition to making U.S. ex- 
ports to Germany cheaper, the move 
tends to make American goods more 
competitive with German goods in third 
markets. 
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Prospects Bright for Expanded 
Two-Way Trade 


ONTINUED economic expansion, 

rising consumer and _ industrial 
needs, and a shortage of certain agri- 
cultural commodities make prospects 
bright for an upward trend in U.S. ex- 
ports to Italy. 


Gross national produce rose approxi- 
mately 7 percent during 1960 and 
boosted national income to an alltime 
high. 

Although the economy has expanded 
at diminishing rates of increase in re- 
cent months, output remains at peak 
levels with the possibility of further 
significant gains during 1961. Total 
imports into Italy, which rose by 40 
percent in 1960 over 1959, should be 
maintained at their recent high levels. 


Dollar Goods Liberalized 


Italy’s gold and net foreign exchange 
reserves totaled $3.5 billion at the end 
of 1960 and should continue to rise at 
least moderately. This trend has given 
Italy less cause to maintain controls on 
imports of dollars goods. Consequently, 
three liberalization moves were taken 
during 1960. Still subject to license 
when imported from the dollar area, 
however, are items included in 264 (3.9 
percent) of the 6,785 statistical classi- 
fications of the Italian customs tariff 
code. Nevertheless, the opportunity is 
presented to open the Italian market to 
more American products, with the help, 
in many cases, of vigorous sales cam- 
paigns. 

Commodities no longer restricted and 
having sizable sales potentials include 
the following: Meat and meat offals; 
potato starch; organic surface-active 
agents; roll film; preparations contain- 
ing natural or synthetic organic insecti- 
cides; nonmodified aminoplasts; wool 
fabrics for industrial use; compressors; 
machinery for filling, closing, etc,, con- 
tainers; heat exchange units; auto- 
matically controlled taps, cocks and 
valves; complete telephone sets; elec- 
trical apparatus for making, breaking 
or protecting electrical circuits; in- 
candescent electric lamps; record play- 
ers and record changers; sound record- 
ers, including dictating machines; and 
toys. 

Prospects for a continued upward 
trend in U.S. exports to Italy appear 
favorable despite revisions in customs 
duties that have placed the outside 
world at a competitive disadvantage 
vis-a-vis the other member states of 
the European Economic Community 
(Common Market). Rate reductions 
favoring Common Market exports were 
tempered by Italy’s first step in adjust- 
ing its national tariff toward the rates 
of the Common Market External Tariff 
on January 1, 1961. Since Italy is a 
high-tariff country, the result was to 
lower rates on many items when im- 
ported from the United States. U.S. 
exporters, however, will face increasing 
competition in the future since the 
Common Market will be moving toward 
a complete customs union by 1970. 


U.S. Investments Increase 


Optimistic over the future of the 
Italian economy and Common Market 
opportunities, and faced with eventual 
duty-free competition from intra-com- 
munity trade, U.S. businessmen have 
shown increased interest in locating 
manufacturing operations in Italy. U.S. 
productive investments as defined by 
and registered under the 1956 foreign 
investment law totaled $12.8 million of 
initial capitalization in 1960, a 10-per- 
cent increase over the preceding year. 

The tempo is expected to quicken, es- 
pecially if favorable action is taken on 
a proposal to further liberalize the 1956 
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law to abolish its artificial distinction 
between “productive” and “nonproduc- 
tive” investment, as well as its limita- 
tions on domestic borrowing by firms 
which have foreign capital participa- 
tion. 

Investment and licensing agreements 
made by U.S. firms in 1960 covered the 
production of such diverse items as 
printing machines, excavators and 
cranes, air conditioners, steel tubes, 
specialty steels, aircraft, motorcycles, 
storage batteries, polystyrene plastics 
raw materials, waxes and polishes, 
sanitary paper products, carpets and 
bedspreads, and silicon devices. New 
investment opportunities occur con- 
tinually and include recent requests by 
Italian firms for arrangements with 
U.S. companies in these fields, for ex- 
ample: Pharmaceuticals; wool yarns; 
textile machinery; inert gases; soap; 
iron and steel shapes and bars; ma- 
chine tools; shoes; processed food; 
grinding machines; pesticides; men’s, 
women’s, and children’s clothing; and 
fiber glass. 


Imports From U.S. Jump 


U.S. exports to Italy in 1960 surged 
63 percent by value over 1959 to a rec- 
ord $642 million. Recovering from a 
sizable drop in 1959, the U.S. share of 
the Italian market rose to 14.1 percent 
in 1960, one-tenth of one percent behind 
the Federal Republic of Germany’s 
share. 

The four big-value commodities ex- 
ported by the United States to Italy in 
1960, raw cotton, bituminous coal, re- 
fined copper, and iron and steel scrap, 
accounted for $190 million in 1960. Coal 
declined 10 percent in 1960 over 1959, 
however, despite increased Italian im- 
ports of coal from all sources combined. 
With the notable exception of wheat, 
which is in short supply in Italy, U.S. 
exports of agricultural items generally 
declined. They were more than com- 
pensated for by larger exports of indus- 
trial raw materials and manufactures, 
however. Refined copper exports to 
Italy rose 358 percent by value. 

U.S. imports from Italy in 1960 in- 
creased only 1.4 percent over the pre- 
ceding year but set a new high of $383 
million. 

In the past year, Italy has concluded 
or renewed bilateral trade agreements 
with many countries. Those with 
Soviet-bloe countries call for generally 
increased trade levels, reflecting a 
heightened interest in economic rela- 
tions with that area. A 1-year protocol 
to the current Soviet-Italian agreement 
provides for a 25-percent increase in 
trade during 1961 above the $200 mil- 
lion level set for 1960. 


Two-Way Trade Promoted 

The U.S. Government promotes trade 
with Italy in various ways, including 
official participation in trade fairs, 
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sponsorship of trade missions, con- 
tinued efforts to effect the removal of 
remaining trade restrictions, and day- 
by-day assistance on the local scene in 
developing contacts between business- 
men of the two countries. It has been 
particuiarly active during recent 
months, through the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
and bilateral negotiations, in working 
for the relaxation of non-tariff trade 
restrictions on dollar-area imports into 
Italy. 

Official U.S. participation in the 
numerous trade fairs and exhibitions 
held in Italy each year is more exten- 
sive than in many other countries. 
Despite the considerable advance in ad- 
vertising: and marketing techniques in 
Italy, trade fairs are considered one of 
the better and less expensive ways to 
get products to the attention of con- 
sumers. They are a well-established 
European institution, where buyers and 
sellers meet to conduct business. 

Trade Information Centers are 
manned by the local U.S. Consulates or 
the U.S. Information Service at a num- 
ber of fairs and exhibits. U.S. firms or 
their Italian agents are encouraged to 
arrange individual exhibits in conjunc- 
tion with the Centers. Recently the 
American Chamber of Commerce for 
Italy has been encouraged to take an 
active part in fairs when funds are not 
available for official U.S. representa- 
tion. 


Industry Up, Agriculture Off 


Italy’s gross national product reached 
an dlitime high of $30 billion in 1960, 
paced by a 15-percent increase in indus- 
trial production over the preceding year. 
Industrial expansion has slowed down 
from the very rapid rate of the first 
half of 1960, but activity has continued 
generally steady through the early 
months of this year. Industrial invest- 
ment programs for 1961 are estimated 
to be more than 10 percent higher than 
for 1960. ‘ 

The increased output of the industrial 
sector in 1960 was primarily in the 
manufacturing industries, up 16 per- 
cent for the year. Leading contributors 
were rubber products (up 28.4 percent), 
metallurgy (up 23.5 percent), trans- 
portation products (up 20.9 percent), 
and mechanical industries (up 20 per- 
cent). 

Agriculture is the one important sec- 
tor which has gone counter to the gen- 
eral economic expansion. Although the 
problem is mainly structural, bad 
weather conditions affecting a great 
number of crops compound the situa- 
tion. The wheat crop was off 18 per- 
cent last year, and another small crop 
is anticipated for 1961. Corn, rye, 
barley, and oats have shown decreases. 

(See Italy, page S-28) 
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Prosperity Continues 
As Trade Expands 


E upswing in the Netherlands econ- 

omy which is now principally stim- 
ulated by the export trade will continue 
as expansion in the Western European 
market areas apparently shows no 
diminution. Exports and imports are 
expected to increase but probably at a 
slower rate than in 1960. The balance 
of payments in 1961 will probably show 
a smaller surplus than in 1960. 

The Dutch economy continues to show 
effects of the spectacular growth it 
experienced in the past 18 months. The 
gross national product exceeded 8 per- 
cent for the year, and the index for the 
industrial sector increased about 13 per- 
cent. 

Yearend statements by many business 
firms reported record earnings and were 
optimistic about 1961 prospects. The 
labor shortage continues to be an in- 
hibiting factor as registered job open- 
ings far exceed unemployment figures. 
Increased trade possibilities are indi- 
cated by a high level of industrial pro- 
duction, a substantial increase in fixed 
assets, expansion of foreign subsidies, 
and a rise in consumption expenditures. 

The Netherlands’ trade policy is ex- 
pected to continue as generally liberal. 
An economic union between Belgium, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands took 
place on November 1, 1960, and approxi- 
mately 97 percent of the trade among 
the three countries is now free of re- 
strictions. The Benelux countries began 
negotiating trade agreements with third 
countries on a joint Benelux basis in 
January 1, 1960. 

As a member of the European Eco- 
nomic Community, the Netherlands 
made several significant tariff revisions. 
On July 1, 1960, the second 10-percent 
duty reduction to EEC countries was 
effectuated. Reduction on some com- 
modities was extended to third coun- 
tries. A third internal reduction of 10 
percent and a revision in the external 
Benelux tariff schedule were made on 
December 31. The latter constituted 
the first step toward attainment of the 
Common Market tariff rates. 


Market Expands 


The Netherlands’ market offers in- 
teresting possibilities for U.S. exporters. 
The most significant factor is the in- 
creasing level of prosperity. Full em- 
ployment, increasing wage levels, and 
a relatively stable cost of living have 
substantially increased consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

At present, consumer goods, chemical 
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and allied products, machinery and 
equipment, and certain agricultural 
products offer the best potentialities 
for market expansion. Within these 
general categories certain items merit 
further investigation and possible mar- 
ket analysis: Clothing specialties, can- 
ned goods and food specialties, cosmetic 
and toilet articles, English-language 
publications, household appliances, and 
pharmaceutical and patent medicines. 
In the chemical and allied products 
group are raw plastics, paint, rubber, 
ink, synthetic fibers, sulfite and sulfate 
cellulose; in the machinery and equip- 
ment group are automation and elec- 
tronic equipment, coin-operated vend- 
ing machines, marine equipment and 
machinery, machine tools and metal- 
working machines, electric tools, pack- 
aging machinery, and commercial deep- 
freezers; among agricultural products 
there are possibilities for honey, -soy- 
beans, poultry, fruit, and cotton. 

The importance of foreign trade to 
the Netherlands is best illustrated by 
the fact that compared to an estimated 
gross national product of 41.8 billion 
guilders in 1960 (1 guilder=US$0.263), 
the value of exports, including services, 
amounted to 17 billion or about 41 per- 
cent of the gross national product. 

Total Dutch foreign trade increased 
from 28.7 billion guilders in 1959 to 
32.5 billion guilders in 1960, or slightly 
more than 13 percent. Exports totaled 
15.3 billion guilders for 1960 as com- 
pared to 13.7 billion guilders in 1959 for 
a rise of 12 percent. Imports outpaced 
exports, increasing 15 percent from 15 
billion guilders in 1959 to 17.2 billion 
in 1960. 

The major import categories showed 
impressive gains over 1959. Transpor- 
tation equipment jumped 33 percent; 
chemicals, electrical machines, and ap- 
paratus increased 32 percent; wood and 
cork, 28 percent; nonelectric machines, 
22 percent; base metals, 21 percent; and 
textile goods, 16 percent. Mineral fuels 
and lubricants, the leading import cate- 
gory, increased 10 percent over 1959. 
The increase in transportation equip- 
ment was due mainly to delivery of jet 
aircraft to KLM during the year. 

The pattern of éxports remained prac- 
tically unchanged in 1960. Increases 
over 1959 occurred in all but two cate- 
gories. Mineral fuels and lubricants 
increased 22 percent; 
chines and apparatus rose 29 percent; 
yarns and textile goods, 12 percent; base 
metals, 14 percent; meat and meat prod- 
ucts, 24 percent; machinery other than 
electrical, 16 percent; transportation 
material, 3 percent. Dairy products, 
eggs, and honey remain at the same 
level, while fruits and vegetables de- 
clined 6 percent. 

Trade with the Common Market con- 
tinues to increase. These countries ac- 
counted for 46 percent of the total trade, 
making the EEC the most important 
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electrical ma- 


trading partner of the Netherlands. 
Both import and export trade with this 
area increased at a faster rate than 
with other European countries and the 
rest of the world, with the exception of 
the United States. Dutch imports from 
EEC increased 19 percent during 1960 
as compared to 1959, while exports to 
these countries increased 16 percent. 


U.S. Trade Increases 


Total U.S. trade with the Netherlands 
increased significantly in 1960, com- 
pared with 1959. Exports of U.S. goods 
reached $711,116,000 for an increase of 
29 percent, according to U.S. trade data. 
The U.S. share of total Netherlands 
imports for 1960 was 13 percent, up 
from 11 percent in 1959. Principal cate- 
gories of exports in order of value were 
grains and grain preparations, oil 
seeds, aircraft parts and accessories, 
industrial machinery, chemical special- 
ties, industrial chemicals, raw cotton, 
coal, nonferrous ores and metals, and 
tobacco. Aircraft, cotton, nonferrous 
ores, petroleum products, wood pulp, 
iron and steel products, and coal tar 
products registered the greatest per- 
centage gains. 

Imports from the Netherlands reg- 
istered a slight decline from $215,981,- 
000, in 1959, to $213,023,000 in 1960. 
The principal commodities imported 
were meat products, electrical machin- 
ery and apparatus, steel mill products, 
nursery and greenhouse stock, indus- 
trial machinery, and cocoa, coffee, and 
tea. Industrial machinery, electrical 
machinery and apparatus, precious and 
semiprecious stones showed the greatest 
percentage increase. 

The increase in investments was con- 
siderable. Gross private investment in 
fixed assets in the first three quarters 
rose 13 percent over the same period in 
1959. Investments were particularly 
heavy in oil refining and petrochemicals. 
Major plans for expansion, announced 
during the year, centered around steel 
production, plastics, and chemicals. 


Foreign Subsidiaries Rise 


The growing competition and larger 
marketing areas anticipated in the Com- 
mon Market have had an increasing im- 
pact on the Dutch business structure, 
resulting in new mergers between firms 
manufacturing similar or related pro- 
ducts. The most important of these 
occurred in the chemical, brewing, and 
metal industries. 


Despite the widely publicized labor 
shortage, there was a substantial in- 
crease in the number of foreign sub- 
sidiaries and participations. During 
the year, these increased from 311 to 
354. Of this total, 170 were from the 
United States. The foreign subsidiaries 
and participations are distributed as 
follows: Metallurgical, 144; chemical, 
72; textiles, 23; electrical engineering, 
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Market Offers Greater 
-Potential for U.S. Goods 


U S trade relations with Norway 
ewe developed favorably in 1960 
with U.S. exports showing an increase 
of 14 percent as compared with 1959. 
Imports from Norway declined rather 
sharply. 

Norway’s extensive liberalization of 
imports during 1960 gave American ex- 
porters a larger opportunity to compete 
for the Norwegian market, and the high 
level of domestic demand will continue 
to offer a greater potential for the ex- 
port of U.S. goods to Norway in 1961. 
Among the recent actions taken by the 
Norwegian Government of interest to 
American trade and industry were: 
Removal of control on the transfer of 
blocked motion-picture earnings, and 
the opening of the import season for 
pears and apples on February 20 and 
May 1 respectively. 


U.S. Exports to Norway Up 


Preliminary U.S. statistics show that 
American exports to Norway were 
valued at $89 million during 1960 as 
compared with $77 million during the 
same period of 1959. U.S. imports from 
Norway were valued at $66 million dur- 
ing 1960 as compared with $99 million 
during 1959. Larger exports of such 
products as fruit, tobacco, textile fibers, 
chemicals, base metals, machinery and 
jet planes contributed to the increase in 
exports whereas smaller imports of 
frozen fish fillets, ferrochrome, alumi- 
num, and nickel (which showed the 
largest individual decline) were respon- 
sible for the drop in the value of im- 
ports. Norwegian trade statistics 
showed that the United States retained 
its traditional position as Norway’s 
fourth most important supplier and 





21; food and beverages, 20; rubber, 9; 
and miscellaneous, 65. 

Reflecting the general decline in 
world commodity prices, the Nether- 
lands’ wholesale price index in 1960 
averaged 139, a drop of 3 points from 
142 for 1959 (1948=100). 

The money supply increased approxi- 
mately 7 percent. Factors contributing 
to this increase were a rise of 22 per- 
cent in the net inflow of foreign ex- 
change and increased domestic economic 
activity. In volume, gold and foreign 
exchange reserves increased 1,131 mil- 
lion guilders in 1960. The Government 
undertook various measures to absorb 
this increased liquidity culminating in 
the revaluation of the guilder from 
US$0.263 to $0.276 on March 7, 1961. 
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market. In 1960 it supplied 8.2 percent 
of total Norwegian imports. 

Total 1960 imports into Norway, ex- 
clusive of ships, were valued at $1,255 
million as compared with $1,031 million 
in 1959. Exports, excluding ships, 
were valued at $839 million as against 
$782 million in.1959. Thus, the excess 
of imports in 1960 was $416 million. 

The heavy demand for imports was 
mainly the result of the high level of 
production and investment in industry, 
particularly in the export industries, 
and the consequent need for more raw 
materials and capital goods. The most 
significant increases were noted in the 
metals, ores, timber, chemicals, machin- 
ery and equipment groups. Increased 
consumer demand also had a significant 
effect. Following the removal of import 
restrictions on passenger automobiles 
on October 1, 1960, there was a sharp 
rise in automobile imports. They to- 
taled 7,473 vehicles during October and 
November, or almost 260 percent 
greater than during the like months of 
1959. The relaxation of automobile 
restrictions has led two American auto- 
mobile manufacturers to establish sub- 
sidiaries in Norway. 

The official opening of Norway’s tele- 
vision network on August 20, 1960, con- 
tributed to increased imports of tele- 
vision sets and components. Larger 
quantities of food, beverages, and to- 
bacco also were purchased abroad. Im- 
ports from the European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA) and European 
Economic Community (Common Mar- 
ket) countries which continued to make 
up two-thirds of total imports were 22 
percent and 20 percent greater respec- 
tively than in the first 11 months of 
1959. The United Kingdom and the 
Federal Republic of Germany continued 
to be the leading suppliers in the two 
groups. 


Economic Activity High 

Economic activity in Norway was 
high throughout 1960. Preliminary 
estimates indicated that total production 
of goods and services in 1960 had risen 
by 6.5 percent to a gross national pro- 
duct of $4,991 million at 1959 prices, 
as compared with a 5.5 percent growth 
in 1959. This expansion is expected to 
continue in 1961 but at a somewhat 
slower rate than in 1960. 

Private consumption in 1960 rose 
nearly 6 percent, almost the same as 
the increase of the national product. 
Total investments increased about 10 
percent, while total exports of goods 
and services increased 9 percent as com- 
pared with 1959. 


Foreign Exchange Reserves Up 
Norway’s balance of payments on cur- 
rent account deteriorated somewhat at 
the end of 1960 despite the high level of 
exports, increased net freight earnings, 
and reduced ship imports. Due to the 
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heavy volume of imports the trend to- 
ward a smaller current account deficit 
than last year’s was reversed in No- 
vember when the deficit rose to an 11 
months’ total of $93 million, or 18 per- 
cent above the comparable 1959 deficit. 

A net capital inflow more than 
financed the deficit, however, and at the 
end of November Norway’s net foreign 
exchange reserves totaled $424 million, 
or a net increase of $32.6 million from 
the end of 1959. 


Total net foreign exchange holdings 
amounted to about 4 months’ imports at 
the current rate. Although official esti- 
mates indicate a decline in the rate of 
increase of imports in 1961, prospects 
for a continued rise in these reserves 
are not favorable. While the demand 
for imports for investment purposes 
may fall off, heavy consumer demand 
will probably continue to result in in- 
creased imports of consumer goods, 
particularly automobiles, television sets, 
and clothing. An expected increase in 
ship imports could also have an ap- 
preciable effect on imports. In addition, 
the export industries now are operating 
at full capacity, thus limiting the pos- 
sibility of an export increase in 1961 
of the same order of magnitude as in 
1960. 


On the capital account side, official 
and other foreign borrowing is expected 
to decline about as much as borrowing 
by the shipping sector is expected to in- 
crease. Consequently, Norway’s foreign 
exchange reserves could experience a 
net decline in 1961. 
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Outlook Good for Continued 
Economic Expansion 


1 eo economy of Portugal continued 
its gradual expansion through 1960, 
despite a severe set-back in the agricul- 
tural sector. Financial stability re- 
mained the main characteristic of the 
national scene. 


The outlook for 1961 is for a continua- 
tion of previously established trends, 
although agriculture is again threatened 
by bad weather. Events in the overseas 
provinces in Africa may also bring 
about changes which will adversely af- 
fect the course and development of the 
Portuguese economy. 


As a member in EFTA, Portugal re- 
duced import duties by 20 percent in 
most cases to member countries on July 
1, 1960. Steps were taken toward be- 
coming a member of GATT by negotia- 
tion at the next session. 


More Concerted Effort Needed 


The outlook for U.S. trade with Por- 
tugal is influenced by both favorable 
and unfavorable factors. Portugal has 
ample foreign exchange reserves and a 
satisfactory balance-of-payments posi- 
tion, and has extended liberalization to 
most imports from the United States. 
On the other hand, Portugal’s accession 


to EFTA has given imports from mem- , 


ber countries a preferential position in 
import duties on most products. While 
there are many American products 
which might find a market in Portugal, 
they will face stiff competition from 
other foreign exporters in matters of 
price and sales and delivery terms. 
These factors will continue to have a 
predominant role in selling to Portugal, 
and will necessitate greater attention 
to the market on the part of American 
exporters. 

Consideration might be given to ex- 
hibitions at the Lisbon International 
Fair which had its beginning in 1960. 
At that time, efforts to interest Por- 
tuguese importers of American goods 
in exhibiting met with little success. 
Further efforts in this direction might 
well be made in the 1961 Fair, to be held 
in Lisbon, June 9-23, as there is little 
precedent for trade fairs in Portugal 
and Portuguese importers may not yet 
appreciate their possibilities in promot- 
ing trade. The Fair management hopes 
that many U.S. firms will participate. 

While some U.S. exporters appear to 
have stepped up their trade promotion 
efforts in the latter months of the year, 
foreign competitors from the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, West Germany, 
among others, are increasingly active 
in the Portuguese market. 


Trade Pattern Unchanged 


U.S. exports to Portugal in 1960 
amounted to $38.4 million, or about 7 
percent of Portugal’s total imports. 
U.S. imports from Portugal totaled 
$34.8 million or 10 percent of Portugal’s 
total exports. _There were, in general, 
no major changes in the commodity pat- 
tern of U.S. trade with Portugal; how- 
ever, the United States appears to be 
losing out in exports of raw cotton to 
that country. Importers and millers 
are reported to be displeased with the 
quality of U.S. cotton they have been 
getting. Orders have been dropping off 
in favor of Syrian or Mexican cotton. 

The very poor harvest in 1960 not 
only resulted in decreased farm income 
but raised the problem of adequate sup- 
plies for the 1960-61 season. Since 
July 1,°1960, 124,000 tons of wheat have 
been purchased and an additional 50 
to 100,000 tons may be required before 
the 1961 harvest. 


Second 6-Year Plan Starts 

The newly organized National Devel- 
opment Bank entered into operations in 
1960 and late in the year issued the first 
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report of its activities in promoting 
the second 6-year development plan. 
The long delay in organizing the Bank 
lead to a slow start for the second de- 
velopment plan in 1959, but implementa- 
tion of the plan should be speeded up in 
1961. r 

A contract was concluded in March 
1961 between the Portuguese Govern- 
ment and an American company to con- 
struct a bridge across the Tagus River 
at Lisbon at a cost of about $62 million. 

Gold and foreign exchange holdings 
of the Bank of Portugal amounted to 
$722 million as of December 28, 1960, 
and to $725 million at the end of 1959. 
The present level of reserves is con- 
sidered quite substantial and represents 
the value of about 1%-years’ imports 
at their present rate. 

No change has been made in licensing 
and exchange controls since July 1, 
1960. Although most imports have been 
liberalized, all imports valued at over 
2,500 escudos ($87) are still subject to 
formal license requirements. 

The National budget for 1961 pro- 
vides for expenditures in 1961 amount- 
ing to approximately 12.3 percent 
greater than in 1960. The largest in- 
crease is for military expenditures for 
the defense establishment in the over- 
seas provinces. 








Spain 








Outlook Brighter for More 
U.S.-Spanish Trade 


ONGER-term prospects for increas- 
ing trade with Spain appear brighter 
than at any time in the post-war period. 
Spain’s import trade liberalization pro- 
gram has continued to move forward 
and gold and foreign reserves continue 
to mount. Since July 1960, two addi- 
tional lists of imports have been liberal- 
ized and a fifth is reportedly under prep- 
aration. 

The immediate future is still influ- 
enced by the domestic recession which 
continued through 1960. Conditions, 
however, appeared to be improving at 
year’s end and during the early months 
of 1961. Industrial production, largely 
stagnant during the early months 
of the year, showed signs of improve- 
ment by year’s end. 

Measures to promote foreign invest- 
ments were not as successtul as antici- 
pated and further action by the Govern- 
ment is awaited in this field. Unem- 
ployment continued to increase through 
most of. the year, affecting over 5 per- 
cent of the work force. Spain has un- 
dertaken to become a member of GATT 
at the next negotiating session. 
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American business, in general, should 
now have a good opportunity to sell 
in the Spanish market; however, factors 
of price, design, credit, and delivery 
terms will have to be worked out satis- 
factorily. Also, Spanish purchasers 
will have to be made better acquainted 
with American goods through trade 
fairs, industrial exhibits, and through 
the naming of agents or representatives 
in Spain who can actively represent 
U.S. products. Also to be recommended 
is some publicity through advertising 
as normally little if any advertising of 
American products appears in Spanish 
trade journals. 


Imports From U.S. Increase 


Exports from the United States to 
Spain in 1960 totaled $188.5 million, 
an increase of 23.4 percent over 1959, 
according to U.S. statistics. Based on 
preliminary Spanish statistics, the 
United States accounted for 27 percent 
of Spain’s total imports. A considerable 
part of this trade was accounted for 
by U.S. exports under economic assist- 
ance plans. 

U.S. imports from Spain totaled $87.7 
million in 1960, up 13 percent over 1959, 
and accounting for 12 percent of Spain’s 
total exports. 

Spain’s international payments sur- 
plus was unexpectedly great by the 
early months of 1961. By the end of 
1959 gold and convertible reserves to- 
taled $140 million. This figure had in- 
creased to $582 million by the end of 
February 1961. This increase was a 
result of expanded exports from the 
1959 harvests, tourists expenditures, 
and a decrease in imports following the 
beginning of the economic stabilization 
plan in 1959. 

While tourist expenditures are ex- 
pected to increase in 1961, export earn- 
ings probably will decline following the 
unfavorable crop year in 1960. In- 
creased ‘imports of foodstuffs will be 
necessary through 1961 and probably 
1962, as early reports indicate that 1961 
may be another unfavorable year for 
agriculture. 


Liberalization Measures Taken 


Trade liberalization measures had 
affected an estimated 70 percent of 
Spain’s imports, based on 1950 trade, 
by the end of 1960. A fourth liberaliza- 
tion list appeared late in March 1961, 
but detdils are not yet available. 
Global quotas were established for 1961 
totaling $166 million. These quotas are 
open to imports from the United States 
and to OEEC countries. 

Foreign investments in 1960 were 
very limited. By the first of December 
a total of 68 applications, totaling $28.9 
million had been approved. These fig- 
ures do not include any participation 
in petroleum exploration. Press reports 
indicate a decrease in interest in for- 
eign capital in recent months, partly as 


a result of the greatly improved foreign- 
exchange situation. No official meas- 
ures were taken to facilitate foreign 
investments since mid-year 1960. Na- 
tional income in 1960 declined by about 
5.9 percent after a steady increase in 
recent years. This decline was largely 
accounted for by a 20-percent drop in 
grain crop. 

Electric-power production continued 
to increase through 1960 and the iron 
and steel industry operated at near 
technical capacity. A substantial part 
of the pig iron and steel production was 
exported because of the drop in domestic 
demand. The textile industry reported 
some revival, based on increased ex- 
ports. 

On the basis of subjective impressions 
and a few statistical indicators, there 
appears to be a decided improvement in 
the general state of the economy at the 


, beginning of 1961. There are signs of 


renewed, though cautious, inventory 
rebuilding and of growing production 
and sales. A substantial increase in 
bank credit took place in the latter 
months of 1960, although this cautious 
optimism is tempered by early prospects 
of another short grain crop. 

Despite the successes of the economic 
stabilization plan in many fields, it ap- 
pears that no coordinated plan for sound 
economic growth has yet appeared. 
Several agencies are launching their 
more or less independent plans, even 
in advance of the full-scale survey of 
Spain’s needs, resources, and institu- 
tions which the World Bank has under- 
taken. Whether or not the end result 
of the agencies’ actions will be a single, 
soundly conceived development plan 
implemented, with the necessary effi- 
ciency is largely a political question 
rather than an economic one. 





Sweden 











U.S.-Swedish Trade 
Prospects Good 


HE 1961 outlook for U.S. trade with 

Sweden, in general, is favorable. 
Production and employment are at high 
levels even though national economic 
growth in 1960 was soémewhat slower 
than in 1959. The Government’s fiscal 
and monetary policies tended to keep 
inflationary pressures under control. 

U.S. statistics showed a sharp rise 
in the value of U.S. exports to Sweden 
but a small decline in imports. Exports 
in 1960 totaled $299.9 million, as com- 
pared with $207 million in 1959. Im- 
ports were valued at $170 million, as 
compared with $184.6 million in 1959. 
Increased exports of fruit, tobacco, tex- 
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tile fibers, metallic ores and scrap 
metals, base metals, machinery, pas- 
senger automobiles and automotive 
parts, and aircraft accounted mainly 
for the rise in exports. The decline in 
the value of imports from Sweden was 
accounted for largely by lower values 
for wood pulp, ores, and base metals. 

Except for automobiles, which are 
licensed liberally, U.S. industrial prod- 
ucts may enter Sweden freely without 
license restriction. The agricultural 
commodities still subject to import li- 
cense are, in the main, licensed rather 
freely. Certain products, particularly 
apples and pears, are subject to sea- 
sonal restrictions. 


U.S. Ranks Third Supplier 


The United States was Sweden’s third 
most important supplier in 1960 after 
the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the United Kingdom and was Sweden’s 
fourth most important market. While 
the United States may be expected to 
maintain this position in Sweden, Amer- 
ican exporters will find Sweden an 
increasingly competitive market, espec- 
ially since European Free Trade As- 
sociation members will enjoy a 30-per- 
cent tariff advantage on dutiable indus- 
trial products after July 1, 1961. 

U.S. investments in Sweden have 
shown a steady growth despite the fact 
that the Swedish Government has taken 
no positive steps to encourage foreign 
investments. U.S. investments in Swe- 
den totaled $125 million in 1959 (latest 
available U.S. data) as compared with 
$58 million in 1950. 


Sweden’s 1960 exports reached a value 
of 12,015 million crowns (11 months) 
and imports totaled 13,409 million 
crowns (1 Swedish crown=US$0.193), 
both record levels for Swedish foreign 
trade. In comparison with 1959, 1960 
was a year of small price changes. The 
volume, on the other hand, showed sharp 
increases. In the case of exports the 
volume was 13 percent greater and for 
imports 20 percent higher than in 1959. 

Stronger foreign demand for Swedish 
fish, timber, mechanical and dissolving 
sulphite wood pulp, iron ore, building 
board, newsprint and paper products, 
electric and office machinery, ball and 
roller bearings, finished steel, and motor 
vehicles accounted for the rise in ex- 
ports. Larger imports of fresh fruit; 
industrial raw materials, especially 
cotton, pig iron, steel plate and com- 
mercial iron; coal and coke; mineral 
oils including lubricants; cotton fabrics; 
radio and television apparatus; machin- 
ery and motor vehicles and parts. 

Probably the most important elements 
in the pressure of domestic demand for 
import goods were industry’s expanding 
investment in’ machinery and equipment 
and strongly increased consumer pur- 
chasing power resulting from more 
take-home pay following pension-scheme 
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conversion and increased wages and 
salaries. 


Foreign Trade Pattern Unchanged 


There was no particular shift in Swe- 
den’s foreign trade pattern following 
the coming into being of the European 
Free Trade Association in July 1960. 
The European Economic Community 
(EEC) was Sweden’s major source 
of imports while the EFTA was the 
chief export market. 

Sweden’s balance of payments as 
drawn up by the Riksbank (in its an- 
nual report to the Banking Committee 
of the Riksdag) showed that Sweden 
would have a deficit of 350 million 
crowns on its current balance of pay- 
ments, as compared with only 34 million 
in 1959. 


Industrial Output Gains 


Reports on such key export industries 
at the end of 1960 indicated decided 
gains in the output in the iron mining, 
iron and steel, metal working and elec- 
trical machinery and appliances indus- 
tries show highly favorable production 
November 1960 showed a rise of almost 
7 percent over the index for the like 
month of 1959 (285 to 304 on base 1935 
=100). 

Reports on the industrial production 
as iron ore, iron and steel, engineering, 
pulp and paper, and the timber indus- 
tries. The production-index figure for 
developments. 

Although the freight market has been 
relatively weak despite a rise in freight 
rates, Sweden’s merchant marine has 
continued to expand. The emphasis has 
shifted to fewer but larger vessels. 

Production in the agricultural in- 
dustry, measured in terms of its con- 
tribution to the gross national product, 
dropped by 1 percent in volume during 
1960, as compared with 1959. The de- 
cline was largely the result of a lower 
production of animal products: Crop 
production was about 16 percent greater 
in 1960 than in 1959, but the increase 
was largely in feed crops used strictly 
on the farms. The official prediction 
for 1961 is that agricultural production 
of crops will remain at about the same 
level as in 1960, provided weather con- 
ditions are favorable. 
animal products is expected to increase. 
Because of adverse weather fall seed- 
ing of wheat, rye and rapeseed was 
substantially below average. As a con- 
sequence, a considerable import of bread 
grain may develop in 1961. 

There was a shortage of labor at the 
end of 1960 and the Swedish Labor 
Board forecast that a high demand for 
labor would continue in 1961 with even 
lower unemployment than in 1960. 





Chile’s 1961 dried prune pack is 
estimated at about 5,500 short tons, or 
the same as in the previous year, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Production of © 


Excellent Market for U.S. 
Products Assured . 


APACITY production and full em- 

ployment in Switzerland resulting 
from record sales abroad coupled with 
heavy internal demand assure a con- 
tinuing excellent Swiss market for U.S. 
products. 

The U.S.-Swiss trade balance re- 
mained favorable for the United States 
in the first 2 months of this year. A 
surplus balance of $50 million was reg- 
istered in 1960 for the United States 
after a 1959 deficit of $13 million. The 
only brake presently foreseeable on fu- 
ture Swiss industrial expansion is that 
provided by a growing labor shortage. 


Trade Prospects Excellent 


Switzerland with its high degree of 
prosperity, liberal foreign trade policy, 
stable currency and low tariff, will re- 
main an excellent market for the U.S. 
trader. 

Prospects for the sale of industrial 
products in general are good. In view 
of the growing labor shortage, a ready 
market exists for all types of U.S. 
automated equipment. Demand is 
heavy for chemicals, synthetic fibers, 
and new electronic items. Record sales 
of a variety of consumer goods are be- 
ing registered with no abatement in 
sight. 

Prospects for expanded exports of 
cotton and poultry are particularly fa- 
vorable. Cotton milling activity is 
brisk; inventories of U.S. cotton are low 
following heavy imports in 1960. Im- 
port of U.S. poultry has been increas- 
ing yearly. 

To retain and to expand his share in 
the Swiss market, the U.S. trader must 
intensify his sales effort to counter the 
tariff advantages received by Switzer- 
land’s partners in the European Free 
Trade Association. The Association’s 
duties on the majority of nonagricul- 
tural commodities were lowered inter- 
nally by 20 percent on July 1, 1960; 
a further 10 percent reduction is sched- 
uled for July 1, 1961. Internal tariffs 
will be eliminated by 1970. 


U.S. Investment Up 


U.S. private direct investment in 
Switzerland rose from $69 million in 
1957 to $158 million in 1959; a further 
sizable increase was registered in 1960. 
The number of U.S. firms with branch 
offices or affiliates in Switzerland has 
risen more than four-fold in less than 
4 years; in December 1960 a list of such 
firms prepared by the U.S. Embassy 
at Bern contained 430 names. 
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To the investor, Switzerland provides 
stable and neutral political conditions, 
excellent international banking facili- 
ties, a finely skilled although tight labor 
force, a well developed transportation 
and communication network, and rela- 
tively low taxes. 

The majority of firms in Switzerland 
controlled by U.S. interests have been 
established to handle sales for Europe, 
Africa, and the Near East. 


U.S.-Swiss Trade, 1960 


The United States in 1960 retained 
its traditional position as Switzerland’s 
second supplier with a share of 11.4 
percent of the Swiss import market. 
Imports from the United States rose, 
according to Swiss statistics, from $203 
million in 1959 to $255 million in 1960, 
an increase of 25.2 percent; 1960 Swiss 
exports to the United States decreased 
negligibly to aggregate $188 million. 

Preliminary U.S. statistics for 1960 
indicate sizable increases over 1959 in 
all major categories of exports to Swit- 
zerland with the exception of miscel- 
laneous products. U.S. exports of ma- 
chinery and vehicles were up 69 percent 
to $70.1 million, principally reflecting 
a six-fold rise in purchases of aircraft 
amounting to $18 million and a nearly 
two-fold increase in shipments of auto- 
motive vehicles totaling $11 million. 
Swiss purchases of metals and metal 
manufactures, especially steel sheets, 
reached $28.3 million, a rise of over 
185 percent. Chemicals and related 
products recorded a gain of 9.6 percent 
to total $22.4 million. Textile fibers 
and manufactures rose 14.2 percent to 
reach $24.6 million, mainly a result of 
raw cotton purchases aggregating $15.2 
million. 

Vegetable food products and bever- 
ages, inedible vegetable products, and 
nonmetallic minerals registered ad- 
vances of more than 20 percent to total 
$14.5, $20.9, and $10.3 million respec- 
tively; inedible animal and animal prod- 
ucts climbed more than 30 percent to 
a $12 million level. 

Of the two remaining categories, edi- 
ble animal and animal products gained 
7.6 percent, reaching $9.9 million, and 
wood and paper rose 44.9 percent to $4.3 
million. The former group reflects siz- 
able increases in exports to Switzerland 
of frozen and chilled poultry products 
reaching a level of over $7 million. 

U.S. imports ‘from Switzerland in 
1960 declined most notably in the mis- 
cellaneous products category, falling 
from $91.4 million in 1959 to slightly 
over $87 million. Much of that decrease 
resulted from fewer U.S. imports of 
Swiss watches and related products, 
sliding from the 1959 total of $58.4 
million to $54.3 million. 

Minor losses were recorded in such 
categories as animal and animal prod- 
ucts, both edible and inedible, and in 
chemicals and related products. These 
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_ losses were offset, however, by increased 


U.S. purchases of machinery and vehi- 
cles, up 15 percent to $33 million, and 
of nonmetallic minerals, up 43 percent 
to $6.6 million. 


Industry Fully Occupied 

Switzerland’s high level of industrial 
activity is reflected in intensified in- 
dustrial investment, expanded foreign 
as well as domestic sales, and full em- 
ployment. 

Swiss estimates indicate that in 1960 
investments in industrial equipment 
reached $600 million, an increase of 
approximately $70 million over 1959. 
In the immediate future, this upward 
trend is expected to continue. 

Outstanding orders on January 1 
assured full activity in the important 
Swiss watch industry for a number of 
months. Sales in 1960 were up ap- 
proximately 12 percent over 1959. In- 
creasing foreign competition led in De- 
cember to the submission to the Swiss 
Federal Council of a measure to regu- 
late technical control of industry out- 
put to safeguard its reputation for 
producing quality products. 

The rapidly expanding chemical in- 
dustry accounted for one-fifth of total 
Swiss sales abroad in 1960. It is ex- 
pected to pursue a policy of expanding 
production and intensifying research. 
Heavy investment both at home and 
abroad is planned. 

The construction industry has been 
enjoying high prosperity. Housi 
units completed totaled 18,618 in 19 
as compared with 14,539 in 1959. Offi- 
cial estimates placed the value of con- 
struction in 1960 at 28 percent above 
the 1959 total of $1.15 billion. 

All other branches of Swiss industry 
are fully occupied with the exception 
of the textile industry. Because of high 
domestic sales, however, even the tex- 
tile industry is maintaining a reason- 
able level of activity. The cotton mill- 
ing sector registered a high output 
throughout 1960. 

The major factor which will limit fu- 
ture industrial expansion is the grow- 
ing labor shortage. Foreign workers 
totaled 341,685, at the end of 1960, al- 
most 68,000 more than a year earlier. 
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United Kingdom 


Market Continues Strong 
For U.S. Goods 


E United Kingdom continued to be 

a strong market for U.S. goods early 
in 1961, and the outlook for months 
ahead indicates that demand will be 
brisk. 

British imports of U.S. goods in 1960 
exceeded those of 1959 by 53 percent, 
and early 1961 figures indicate that high 
imports from the United States are be- 
ing maintained. 

The British economy ended 1960 at 
a slower pace than it maintained in the 
first quarter of that year. In the first 
part of 1961, however, business con- 
fidence showed signs of picking up. Re- 
sumption of a full-time workweek in the 
automobile industry following months 
of below-capacity production was a 
particularly heartening sign. Other 
positive signs appeared in a recent 
Board of Trade survey which indicates 
capital investments in 1961 will run 
well ahead of those of 1960. U.S. ex- 
porters can again look forward to an 
active British economy when imports 
of industrial equipment and raw ma- 
terials will be in much demand. 

Concern is expressed, however, about 
the United Kingdom’s balance-of-pay- 
ments position. Another deficit on cur- 
rent account is expected to develop in 
1961, and a considerable part of the 
inflow of short-term funds last year 
is expected to flow out again, owing 
to such influences as revaluation of the 
German mark and growing confidence 
in the dollar. It is not clear whether 
the Government will as a matter of 
primary policy take steps to protect 
reservés or to promote economic ex- 
pansion, using if necessary the United 
Kingdom’s drawing rights on the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to supple- 
ment its reserves. 


U.S. Share of Trade High 


British imports of U.S. goods totaled 
$1,588 million in 1960, 12 percent of 
total imports. Thus the United King- 
dom became the United States’ second 
largest export market, replacing Japan, 
which now ranks third. Canada con- 
tinues to be the largest buyer of U.S. 
goods. 

Import items showing the greatest 
increases were metals, machinery, air- 
craft, chemicals, cotton, and tobacco. 

Value of imports from the United 
States increased by- $550 million, com- 
pared with 1959. A large part of the 
rise in imports of U.S. industrial goods 
went into inventories. By the end of 
1960 inventory building was complete, 
and stocks are not expected to be ap- 
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preciably diminished until late this year. 
Also, orders for aircraft have been 
largely filled. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that all categories of British im- 
ports from the United States will fall. 
For example, the rise in imports of 
manufactured goods is expected to con- 
tinue. Imports of machine tools in 
particular are expected to increase. 
British order books for machine tools 
are filled for approximately 1 year in 
advance and as delivery dates lengthen 
more machine tools will be imported. 

Imports of liberalized consumer goods 
from the United States amounted to 
$66.4 million, compared with imports 
in 1959 totaling $25.8 million. Of the 
$550 million rise in value of total im- 
ports from the United States in 1960 
liberalized consumer products accounted 
for $40 million. Since liberalization, 
purchases of U.S. refrigerators, vege- 
table preparations, disinfectants, cook- 
ing apparatus, furniture, and plumbing 
supplies partitularly have increased. 
U.S. sales of consumer products to 
Britain will receive a further boost 
when the first permanent U.S. trade 
center in that country opens in London 
in June. 

A continued upward trend in invest- 
ment in Britain, as is indicated by a 
Board of Trade survey, will increase 
the demand for imported goods. The 
survey indicates that capital investment 
in the manufacturing industry will be 
up 30 percent over 1960. This increase 
would include both investment in build- 
ing and in plant and machinery. 


Exports to U.S. Down 


Value of British exports to the United 
States in 1960 declined 12 percent to 
$951 million. Despite the decline, Brit- 
ain still claimed the United States as 
its largest export market, followed by 
Australia and Canada. Reductions in 
automobile exports were largely res- 
ponsible for the total decline in exports 
to the United States in 1960. Auto- 
mobile exports dropped by 76,000 units 
from 1959, when exports to the United 
States numbered 208,000 units. 


EFTA Tariff Timetable Advanced 


The first tariff cut, 20 percent on July 
1, 1960, made by the European Free 
Trade Association, which includes Brit- 
ain and six other countries, will be 
followed on July 1, 1961, by an addi- 
tional 10-percent reduction. The 10 
percent tariff cut will come 6 months 
earlier than was proposed in the original 
schedule of tariff reductions. 

The stepup in reductions will bring 
total tariff cuts among EFTA countries 
to 30 percent. As set by the EFTA 
Convention the schedule for a progres- 
sive elimination of tariffs on trade 
among member countries is a minimum 
one. On and after January 1, 1970, 
intra-EFTA trade will be duty free 
except for most agricultural products, 
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some fish products, and some of Por- 
tugal’s imports. 

The impact of intra-country duty re- 
ductions will be increasingly felt by 
American exporters of some products as 
Britain proceeds with its program of 
successive tariff reductions on goods 
of EFTA origin. To maintain their 
market position in Britain U.S. ex- 
porters of such products will have to 
rise to the competition by employing 
improved quality, lower prices, new 
merchandise, and better service and 
distribution. 


Trade Center To Open in London 


The first permanent U.S. trade center 
in Britain will open in London on June 
26. U.S. producers will have an up-to- 
date showroom of about 5,000 square 
feet on the street-floor level and Amer- 
ican products will be on display the year 
round. 

The first exhibit to be featured in 
the new center will be American-made 
housewares. Details of the exhibit 
and names of participating firms were 
announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, February 27, 1961, page 9. 

Among items expected to be exhibited 
are teen-age apparel, toys and games, 
and handtools. Industry representa- 
tives will be encouraged to take orders 
on products displayed. 

In addition to promoting exports, 
the trade center will encourage more 
Britons to visit the United States for 
business, recreation, and sightseeing. 
Information on U.S. travel, costs, and 
other matters will be distributed to 
travel agents, tour operators, and inter- 
national carriers for use in encouraging 
travel to the United States. 

Displays of American products are 
exhibited at no cost to U.S. manufac- 
tures except duty and transportation 
charges. The center provides an ex- 
cellent channel for American producers 
to reach a ready market with their 


goods. 





Yugoslavia 











Foreign Exchange, Trade 
Procedures Revised 


HE major development affecting 

Yugoslavia’s foreign trade is the 
complete revision of foreign exchange 
and foreign trade procedures and tariff 
policies begun by the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment early in 1961. While it is still 
too early to determine the effects of 
these far-reaching changes, the general 
purpose is to liberalize foreign trade, 
both imports and exports. 

Under the nationalistic and socialistic 


principles which govern Yugoslav eco- 
nomic activity, foreign investment in 
the sense of purchasing or creating an 
equity interest in a Yugoslav enterprise, 
with any operating control over the 
enterprise, is not allowed. Arrange- 
ments for patent licensing may be made 
with Yugoslav enterprises. Participa- 
tion of American firms in such arrange- 
ments, however, has been very limited. 
A much larger number of such arrange- 
ments has been made between Yugo- 
slav enterprises and firms in other 
European countries. Such arrange- 
ments have to be worked out by negotia- 
tion between the interested parties. 

U.S. exports to Yugoslavia in 1960 to- 
taled $85.9 million while imports were 
valued at $40.6 million. In 1959 the 
United States supplied 20.5 percent of 
Yugoslavia’s total imports and took 6.8 
percent of Yugoslavia’s exports. A 
considerable but undetermined part of 
Yugoslav imports from the United 
States is made up of agricultural pro- 
ducts and industrial equipment under 
various economic assistance programs. 

There were no noted changes in the 
general pattern of trade with Yugo- 
slavia during the year. Exports consist 
largely of soybean oil, raw cotton, tal- 
low, coal, and machinery. Yugoslav 
goods imported into the United States 
consist largely of wood manufactures, 
lead, zinc, cigarette leaf tobacco, ferro- 
alloys, aluminum, leather and spices. 

A large U.S. Government sponsored 
exhibition has been shown at the Zagreb 
Trade Fair in recent years and will be 
repeated in 1961. This Fair has been 
most successful in making American 
goods known in Yugoslavia, although 
dollar exchange shortages have limited 
sales, particularly of consumer goods. 

Under the reform of its foreign ex- 
change and trade control procedures, all 
special exchange rates for various com- 
modities have been abolished and re- 
placed by a uniform rate of 750 dinars 
to the dollar. The special exchange 
rates, which heretofore served some of 
the purposes of a tariff, have been re- 
placed by a new customs tariff based on 
the Brussels nomenclature. The new 
foreign trade and exchange regulations 
established four basic categories for 
imported goods, as follows: Free im- 
portation; importation on the basis 
of liberal licensing; importation on the 
basis of general licensing up to a fixed 
amount of foreign e&change; and im- 
portation on the basis of quotas. 

Some exports are to be subject to 
quotas and others are to be subject to 
export license. In general, goods sub- 
ject to quota or license are those which 
are produced to Yugoslavia in insuffi- 
cient amounts to satisfy the demands of 
the domestic market. 

A new 5-year plan (1961-65) was 
adopted at the same time. National 
income is planned to increase 11.4 per- 
cent a year through 1965. 
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Cross-Border Trade 
In Downtrend 


HE outlook for Canadian trade with 

the United States in the first half of 
1961 is not especially favorable. Dur- 
ing a winter in which the economies of 
both countries experienced significant 
industrial slack and the heaviest unem- 
ployment since the thirties, the mer- 
chandise movement across the border 
has been characterized by an irregu- 
larly declining tendency carried over 
from the latter half of 1960. 

Seasonal revival is in evidence which 
can be expected to lift Canadian im- 
ports in the second quarter, but there 
is as yet no concrete evidence of the 
magnitude of the business advance to 
which they will be related. Volume on 
both sides of the trade is likely to re- 
main for the near future somewhat be- 
low last year’s but somewhat above the 
recession level of 1958. 

Preliminary Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics estimates of the value of 
Canadian imports from the United 
States for January and February com- 
bined were 5 percent below the corre- 
sponding figure of last year. Taking 
the lower exchange value of the Canad- 
ian dollar into consideration, the reduc- 
tion in terms of U.S. funds was about 
8 percent. The comparison, however, is 
influenced by the fact that February 
last year was an exceptionally high 
month, reflecting expectations of a level 
of economic activity which were not re- 
alized. In relation to the average level 
of the last 6 months of 1960 when these 
hopes had been deflated, the value of 
imports for the first 2 months of 1961 
was only 4 percent lower, indicating a 
small and slow reduction. 


Inventory Decline About Over 


The drift downward stems from a 
situation in the Canadian economy in 
which production and income have been 
affected less than the unemployment 
problem suggests. These elements held 
against recession in 1960 but they have 
been unable to advance because of a fall 
in construction activity and in consumer 
purchasing of goods other than auto- 
mobiles. 

The inventory cutback associated 
with these lags gave rise to a manufac- 
turing decline in mid 1960 which was 
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still in evidence in January, the latest 
month reported in the official industrial 
production index. The index showed 
consumer durables output down 11 per- 
cent under the first month of 1960 but 
industrial production as a whole down 
only 4 percent. Total manufacturers’ 
shipments in that month were about 2 
percent above January last year after 
severe declines in November and De- 
cember. Inventories were up about the 
same amount but many analysts felt 
that the worst of the decline was over. 
Some increase in working hours was 
cited as confirmation. 


U.S. Trade Related to Industry 


The manufacturing decline has par- 
ticularly affected U.S. participation in 
Canadian imports because these are 
related structurally to Canadian indus- 
trial activity. While the consumer 
goods sections of the trade, foodstuffs 
and textiles, have continued to do well, 
the metals groups which are its largest 
sectors have recorded a reduction of 
variable impact in industrial raw ma- 
terials, components, and parts, with 
many lines of plant and home equip- 
ment also declining. 

Automobile and parts trade was large 
in 1960 but the 12 percent drop in Ca- 
nadian production in the first quarter 
of 1961 does not augur well for the 
maintenance of this important category. 
On the other hand, farm machinery, 
especially tractors, which registered 
large decline in 1960, apparently be- 
cause of inventory adjustment from the 
high level of 1959, would appear to have 
improved prospects. Canadian farm in- 
come has not declined but rather in- 
creased substantially and, barring crop 
failures, it is favored by the prospect 
of increased grain exports to commu- 
nist China and Czechoslovakia. 


Machinery Prospects Less Favorable 


The Canadian official appraisal of 
capital investment outlays in 1961 does 
not hold out the prospect of an im- 
provement in export sales for indus- 
trial plant and equipment. The esti- 
mate of such expenditures for the 
Canadian economy as a whole is about 
3 percent less than actual outlays last 
year, although total projected capital 
expenditure, at C$8,336 million, is up 
about 2 percent from last year. The 
manufacturing and transportation in- 
dustries, including air transport, repre- 
sent the largest sectors of prospective 
equipment decline. Mine expenditure is 
expected to be somewhat higher. In 
utilities, the expansion of petroleum 
and natural gas pipelines is the out- 


standing development but municipal 
water works, sewage, and roadwork 
will also increase. 

Housing outlays are expected to be 
higher with Government financing a 
stimulant, and construction of institu- 
tional buildings, particularly hospitals, 
is expected to be sharply higher. In thé 
first 2 months of 1961, residential con- 
tracts were up about 3 percent from the 
corresponding 1960 figure, but business 
contracts were down 26 percent in 
value, industrial contracts were down 
53 percent, and engineering, 10 percent, 
according to McLean Building Reports. 


Canadian Exports Set Record 


A hopeful feature of the present sta- 
tisticak picture is the maintenance 
through the first month of this year of 
a record high level of Canadian exports 
to the world. While shipments to the 
United States, the country’s largest cus- 
tomer, have been declining, advances in 
exports to others, including particu- 
larly the United Kingdom, Europe, and 
Japan, have given support to resources 
production. 

At its foundations, Canadian income 
depends on world demand for this pro- 
duction and in this respect the economy 
is still fortunate even though the basis 
of expansion has at least temporarily 
shifted away from the United States 
from which most of the postwar stim- 
ulus in previous years has come. Ex- 
port promotion is being pursued vig- 
orously with Government assistance 
which has also been extended to more 
liberal financing. 


U.S. Share of Imports Maintained 


The U.S. share of Canadian exports 
declined in 1960 to 56 percent from 62 
percent in 1959. The share of the 
United Kingdom, the second customer, 
was 17 percent, an increase from 15 
percent in the preceding year. Other 
non-Commonwealth countries took 20 
percent, compared with 17 percent in 
1959. There was no such change in the 
distribution of imports. The U.S. share, 
67 percent, was only fractionally down 
from 1959. The United Kingdom’s 
share was 11 percent; that of Germany 
and Japan, which has been increasing 
in the recent past, was nearly station- 
ary at about 2 percent. 

In general, protectionist sentiment 
against imports has increased with the 
growth of unemployment. The most 
important development in tariffs likely 
to affect U.S. trade is the “made in 
Canada” legislation reported in For- 
eign. Commerce Weekly, January 9, 
1961, page 3. 
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Mexico 


HE outlook for U.S. exports to Mex- 
ico is clouded because various factors 
which contributed to higher U.S. sales 
in 1960 may not prevail to the same 
extent in 1961. Mexico’s gross national 
product, in terms of constant prices, 
rose 5.7 percent in 1960 (4.6 percent 
in 1959). This figure, however, rep- 
resented some decline from the 7- 
percent figure originally forecast. The 
tapering off of the gross national prod- 
uct, most of which occurred after mid- 
year, was accounted for largely by: 
Certain political and seasonal factors 
which slowed tourist trade and foreign 
investment activity; domestic and for- 
eign apprehension over the Govern- 
ment’s nationalization and Mexicaniza- 
tion moves; and a drop in farm output. 
The overall higher growth rate in 
1960 spurred a rise in imports, afmount- 
ing to $1,184.5 million against $1,006.6 
million in 1959. Mexico’s exports, how- 
ever, increased only moderately, to 
782.9 million from $756 million in 1959. 
The country’s ability to sustain the high 
import rate, without a loss of exchange, 
was due largely to high net receipts 
from travel account and a record-break- 
ing inflow of external credits. Direct 
“foreign investment was up from 1959 
levels, as revised recently. The outlook 
for any significant increase in Mexican 
exports in 1961 is not bright. If im- 
ports are to be maintained at 1960 
levels, and other balance of payments 
items covered without a drain on ex- 
change reserves, a continuance of high- 
level travel earnings and inflow of for- 
eign external credits is essential. 














Market Competition Keener 


Further factors affecting the outlook 
for U.S. sales are: Continued intense 
competition from U.S. competitors, 
which resulted in a further slight sag 
in the U.S.’s share of the Mexican mar- 
ket despite increased sales there in 
1960; and expected expansion of Mexi- 
can protectionism whereby import re- 
strictions will be increased as domestic 
production of particular products de- 
velops or expands. 

With capital goods, essential raw and 
semifinished materials and components 
for industry and public development 
projects accounting for an ever-increas- 
ing proportion of Mexico’s imports (82 
percent in 1960), sales opportunities 
for the United States lie principally in 
this realm. Thus, machinery and parts 
—industrial, mining, agricultural, and 
construction; transport equipment and 
parts; chemical products; electrical 
equipment; certain steel products; 
fertilizers; and insecticides comprise 
the products which offer the best sales 
possibilities. 
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Aggressive, competitive selling is 
necessary since the U.S. share of the 
market has steadily declined—from 83 
percent in 1953 to about 72 percent in 
1960—also, our chief competitors are 
now in a position to supply, usually on 
very favorable terms, the same types 
of capital equipment and producer goods 
as the United States can supply. 

Furthermore, U.S. investments, espec- 
ially in the manufacturing area where 
advanced technical knowledge is re- 
quired, should be encouraged if the 
United States is to maintain the high 
percentage of the foreign investments. 
Principal trade and investment competi- 
tors, now having more capital available, 
are extending credits to Mexico for 
investment purposes, as well as making 
their own substantial investments in 
Mexican industry. 

Growing developments in the Latin 
American Free Trade Association 
(LAFTA) may curtail some Mexican 
imports from the United States in 1961. 
At the same time, the LAFTA-fomented 
industrial activity, Mexico’s large public 
works program and its planned indus- 
trial expansion shquld enlarge the mar- 
ket there both for quantity and type 
of capital equipment and producer 
goods, thereby increasing U.S. sales 
opportunities. 


Favoring an expansion of the eco- 
nomic relations with Mexico in 1961 are 
the U.S. relatively strong position vis-a- 
vis other ccuntries in trade and invest- 
ment; its advantages of overland trans- 
portation and of proximity to the 
Mexican market, resulting in shorter 
and less expensive hauls; and its long- 
standing reputation in the Mexican 
market for quality products. American 
exporters should capitalize on these 
factors since the United States is the 
closest and most important source of 
supply for the types of goods required 
by Mexico for industrialization. A fac- 
tor favoring U.S. investments is Mex- 
ico’s need for industrial capital and 
technical know-how, particularly in the 
area of secondary manufactures. 


U.S. Trade With Mexico Up 


U.S. total trade with Mexico, accord- 
ing to U.S. trade figures, had a value 
of $1,249,826,000 in 1960, of which U.S. 
exports to Mexico represented $806,- 
829,000 and imports from Mexico repre- 
sented $442,997,000. A comparison with 
1959 figures shows that U.S. exports 
were up in value by 8.9 percent and 
imports by 1.7 percent in 1960, a net 
increase in the U.S. trade with Mexico 
of 7.2 percent. 

The United States supplied 72 per- 
cent of Mexico’s merchandise imports 
and vurchased 58 percent of Mexico’s 
merchandise exports, according to Mex- 
ican trade data. The U.S. share of 
Mexico’s total import trade of merchan- 
dise and services, was 55.9 percent of 


the total; that of Mexico’s total export 
trade of merchandise and services was 
30.3 percent. Income from tourism and 
border trade, although beneficial to both 


countries, was particularly advantd-- 


geous to Mexico in off-setting its large 
import balance with the United States. 

Mexico was by far the most impor- 
tant purchaser in Latin America of 
U.S. goods during 1960, its imports 
being valued at $807 million, as com- 
pared with those of Venezuela which 
were $550 million, those of Brazil, $426 
million, Argentina, $329 million, Colom- 
bia, $246 million, and Cuba, $223 
million. 

Mexico’s trade with other leading 
countries also showed an import balance 
except in the case of the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Japan. Total values of 
exports to and imports from these coun- 
tries were, in millions of pesos (1 peso= 


US$0.8): Netherlands: Exports, 213, 


imports, 129; Belgium: Exports, 135, 
imports, 96; and Japan: Exports, 550, 
imports, 214. Total values of trade 
with principal trading countries other 
than the United States and those men- 
tioned above were, in millions of pesos: 
Germany: Imports, 913, exports, 226; 
United Kingdom: Imports, 722, exports, 
152; Canada: Imports, 411, exports, 85; 
and Italy: Imports, 305, exports, 80. 
Commodity groups in which’ the 
United States has been losing its share 
are primarily foodstuffs, petroleum 
products, iron and steel mill products, 
and automobiles. Areas in which Mex- 
ico has been losing its share of the 
U.S. market are minerals and metals, 
cotton, and fuel oil. Mexico is custom- 
arily about 95 percent self-sufficient in 
foodstuffs; however, in poor crop years, 
considerable amounts of grains, lard, 
and other foods are imported, almost 
exclusively from the United States. 
Mexico is committed to a policy of 
protecting domestic producers through 
high import duties and controls, and of 
conserving foreign exchange reserves 
for balance-of-payments purposes. This 
has had and will continue to have con- 
siderable bearing on the reduction of 
Mexican imports from the United 
States of such items as petroleum, 
iron and steel mill products, automo- 
biles, and pulp and paper. While there 
is apparently no discrimination against 
the United States in applying this 
policy, it has served effectively to nar- 
row and in some instances close the 
market for U.S. consumer goods and 
other products which are competitive 
with domestic manufactures. As indus- 
trialization progresses, the list of re- 
stricted items is expected to grow. 


U.S. Trade Mission, Others Visit 
Two officials of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce visited Mexico (and Cen- 
tral America) in the summer of 1960 
to investigate possibilities for increas- 
ing U.S. exports (see Foreign Com- 
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merce Weekly, June 27, 1960, p. 7). 
The Under Secretary of Commerce also 
visited the country in connection with 
the U.S. National Export Expansion 
Program. Also, in furtherance of 
Mexico-U.S. trade an Import-Export 
Committee was set up in the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Mexico City. 
Apart from these official visits, repre- 
sentatives of U.S. business continued 
to visit the country in significant num- 
bers. 

The Mexican Government stresses 
diversification of its foreign trade, both 
geographically and by commodity, and 
to that end a number of fairs were 
held and trade missions carried out 
in 1960. As a result of Mexico’s official 
trade promotion activities among coun- 
tries other than the United States, pri- 
vate businessmen’s committees were 
established,, notably with>German and 
Japanese businessmen. 

Despite the fact that Mexican agri- 
culture was granted credits amounting 
to about 888 million pesos in 1960—17.6 
percent more than in 1959—agricul- 
tural output declined, which contributed 
significantly to the increased cost of 
living. Mexico hopes to increase its 
leading exports of cotton, coffee, and 
sugar in 1961; it is also placing greater 
emphasis on production and exporta- 
tion of other agricultural dollar-earn- 
ers, ie., tropical fruits, peanuts, mo- 
lasses, and melons. 


Industry Expansion Slows 


Industry continued to expand in 1960, 
although at a slower tempo after mid- 
year. In the manufacturing sector, the 
overall increase for the year was 9 per- 
cent as compared with 1959. Tax 
exemptions, to encourage industry, were 
granted to manufacturers of equipment 
for the petroleum industry, auto and 
truck bodies, wood pulp, solvents, insec- 
ticides, glass fiber, and forged steel. 
Considerable apprehension was felt by 
both foreigners and Mexicans regarding 
the Government’s policy of nationaliza- 
tion and Mexicanization of foreign in- 
terests. Electric power and a chain of 
motion-picture companies were nation- 
alized in 1960, and pressure was in- 
creased on some foreign manufacturing 
firms to “Mexicanize.” 

A new mining law was enacted at the 
end of 1960 which gives the Govern- 
ment extensive control over and par- 
ticipation in the industry and restricts 
foreign participation in future mining 
ventures. 

Mexico’s gold and foreign exchange 
reserves at the end of 1960 were $410.2 
million, a decline from August 31, 1960, 
of $14.4 million, but about $2.2 million 
above those of January 1, 1960. Mex- 
ico’s international balance of payments 
changed from a surplus of $24.3 million 
in the first 10 months of 1959 (latest 
data) to a deficit of $80.1 million in the 
first 10 months of 1960. 
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Argentina 











Propects Favorable for More 
Two-Way Trade 


| fay United States greatly expanded 
its export trade with Argentina in 
1960 and widened its lead over other 
major competitors as Argentina’s prin- 
cipal supplier. Prospects for increasing 
the trade appear favorable in view of 
the rising requirements for capital 
goods and raw materials needed to sup- 
port a national development program 
and in the light of current investment 
activity and increased credit facilities. 
Development of the trade will continue 
to depend, however, upon the extension 
of convenient payment accommodations, 
particularly inasmuch as Argentine ex- 
port prospects for 1961 presage a siz- 
able trade deficit. 

Preliminary U.S. statistics covering 
U.S.-Argentine trade in 1959 and 1960 
show an increase in U.S. exports (ex- 
elusive of reexports) from $229.8 mil- 
lion to $348.2 million. U.S. imports, on 
the other hand, declined from $125.8 
million to $98.7 million. The pattern of 
trade underwent little change, with cap- 
ital goods and basic materials compris- 
ing the bulk of U.S. exports and animal 
and vegetable products constituting 
most of the U.S. imports. 

Principal components of 1960 U.S. 
exports to Argentina were machinery 
and vehicles, $240.1 million ($161.1 
million in 1959); metals and manufac- 
tures, except machinery and vehicles, 
$37.6 million ($21.1 million) ; chemicals 
and related products, $20.2 million 
($19.6 million) ; and inedible vegetable 
products, except fibers and wood, $16.4 
million ($7.8 million). Other impor- 
tant export commodity categories in- 


_ cluded nonmetallic minerals, textile 


fibers and manufactures, and wood and 
paper. 


U.S. Share in Market Up 


Provisional Argentine trade statistics 
showing foreign sources of supply in 
1959 and 1960 indicate that the United 
States increased its value share of the 
market from 19 to 26 percent and out- 
distanced its leading competitors, West 
Germany and the United Kingdom, 
which accounted for 12 and 9 percent 
of the 1960 import trade, respectively. 
In the Argentine export trade, however, 
U.S. participation declined from 11 per- 
cent in 1959 to 8 percent in 1960. The 
United Kingdom continued to be Argen- 
tina’s principal customer, taking 21 per- 
cent of all 1960 exports by value, 
followed by the Netherlands and Italy, 
each with 12 percent. 


Argentina incurred a trade deficit of 


$110.3 million in 1960, according to pre- 
liminary data. Exports totaled $1,079.2 
million and imports $1,189.5 million. 
The deficit in 1960 contrasted with a 
modest surplus in 1959, when exports 
($1,009 million) exceeded imports 
($993 milliorf) by $16 million. Approx- 
imately 43 percent of 1960 imports by 
value consisted of machinery and 
vehicles. Much of this material was 
imported free of surcharge under ap- 
proved investment plans or under 
specific surcharge exemptions granted 
local industries. 

Apart from special exonerations and 
with the general exemption of a few 
highly essential items, commercial im- 
ports remain subject to heavy sur- 
charges ranging from 20 to 200 percent 
of the c. and f. value. In the latter 
half of 1960, the Government removed 
the surcharge on imports of used 
machinery not manufactured locally, an 
exemption previously applied only to 
imports of new machinery. Reports cir- 
culated at the close of the year that 
surcharges would be reduced on some 
industrial products and eliminated for 
some raw materials. Follow-up action 
has not materialized, however, and in- 
dications are that there is little likeli- 
hood of general surcharge reductions 
in the immediate future. 


Steps Taken To Increase Exports 
More lenient official measures to en- 
courage exports have been adopted. In 
July, the Government removed the 20- 
percent retention and 8-percent sales 
tax on exports of edible vegetable oils 
and toward the end of the year reduced 
the retention tax from 20 to 10 percent 
on many major export items, including 
wheat, corn, and linseed oil. The long- 
standing ban on exports of linseed was 
lifted. Cereals and linseed accounted 
for 30 percent of 1960 exports by value, 
followed by meat (20 percent), other 
arable farm products (15 percent), and 
wool (13 percent) among the other lead- 
ing trade items. Sharply reduced har- 
vests of wheat and forage grains this 
year will seriously limit export avail- 
abilities. A much larger corn crop will 
take up some of the export slack, but 
total exports for the year are expected 
to fall well below the 1960 level. To 
help the corn exporters, the Govern- 
ment recently suspended the sales tax 
on shipments through August 31, 1961. 
Credit conditions have been alleviated 
to some extent by recent liberalizing 
measures of the Central Bank. In 
November, the special reserve require- 
ments on increases in demand deposits 
since October 31, 1958, were reduced 
from 30 to 22 percent for banks in the 
Federal Capital and from 20 to 12 per- 
cent for all others. In March 1961 the 
Central Bank reclassified branches of 
banks in the Federal Capital that 
do not participate in the Buenos 
Aires clearing /house as interior banks 
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with reduced reserve requirements—i.e., 
basic and additional reserves against 
demand deposits of 25 and 12 percent, 
respectively, instead of 30 and 22 per- 
cent, and a reserve of 7.5 in place of 
10 percent against time deposits. Funds 
released by this measurt are to be 
used for agricultural credits. 

In a second step, the supplementary 
reserve requirement was reduced by 4 
percentage points for all banks for the 
specific purpose of channeling credits 
to industry. These measures notwith- 
standing, bank credit facilities are still 
inadequate to cope with demands. 


Investment Proposals Approved 


Government-approved foreign capital 
investment proposals in 1960 amounted 
to $111 million, bringing the total of 
approved proposals for the period be- 
tween September 1958 and the end of 
1960 to $316.4 million, of which $185.5 
million represented U.S. proposals. 
Over the past year, most of the proposed 
investments were in the following fields 
of production: Chemicals, petrochemi- 
cals, automotive vehicles, tractors, office 
equipment, aluminum, rubber tires, and 
metal products. 

Two hundred and seventy-two local 
companies with shares listed on the 
Buenos Aires stock exchange reported 
in reply to a survey that they planned 
to invest a total of some 25.9 billion 
pesos (about $312 million) in expan- 
sion and re-equipment programs in 
1961. The principal lines of trade for 
investment indicated by the enterprises 
were metallurgy; cement, lime and 
sand; paper and pulp; commercial en- 
terprises; chemicals; automobiles; and 
textiles. 

Heavy public investments, particu- 
larly in highways, have attracted con- 
siderable supplier interest in recent 
months. To carry out its highway pro- 
gram, which envisages the construction 
of some 14,000 miles of national roads, 
the Government in January 1961 was 
granted an Export-Import Bank credit 
of $40 million to be used for the pur- 
chase of U.S. highway construction 
equipment. 

The Development Loan Fund also has 
extended credits for the execution of 
specific highway projects. Another Ex- 
port-Import Bank credit of $10 million 
was authorized in January of this year 
to assist the Argentine housing pro- 
gram. The credit is to be used for the 
purchase of U.S. capital goods to help 
Argentina modernize its home construc- 
tion industry. Agreements in principle 
have also been reached with the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund for housing loans. 
Government purchases of railway equip- 
ment have continued in volume. 

The Argentine Government has per- 
sisted in adhering closely to the bur- 
densome requirements of its austerity 
program to bring about sound recovery 
despite pressures for relaxation from 
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some local quarters, and encouraging 
results have been achieved. Gold and 
foreign exchange holdings as of the 
end of January 1961 amounted to the 
equivalent of $710 million as compared 
with $179 million at the close of 1958, 
when the stabilization program was 
adopted. The exchange rate for the 
Argentine peso has remained stable at 
approximately 83 per $1.00 for over a 
year and a half and the rise in the 
cost of living has been effectively re- 
duced. ; 

Local industrial production is begin- 
ning to show signs of substantial ex- 
pansion in the wake of heavy imports 
of machinery that have been flowing 
into Argentina. To pursue this pro- 
gram of rehabilitation, Argentina has 
had to borrow heavily abroad. Its 
foreign debt.as of the end of Septem- 
ber 1960 reportedly totaled $1.5 billion. 
Early this year, the Argentine Govern- 
ment renegotiated its foreign payment 
schedules with the International Mon- 
etary Fund, European creditors, and 
U.S. commercial banks to permit a sub- 
stantial reduction in its payment obli- 
gations in 1961 and 1962. 

Despite the $110.3-million trade defi- 
cit in 1960, the Argentine Government 
estimates that its balance-of-payments 
position for the year will show a surplus 
of approximately $289 million. This 
favorable balance is attributed to the 
flow of capital investments from abroad, 
repatriation of Argentine funds depos- 
ited abroad, and the extension of credits 
for part of the large machinery imports 
in 1960. 

The Federal budget approved for the 
fiscal year ending October 31, 1961, 
foresees a deficit of 19.7 billion pesos 
as against an estimated deficit of 27.2 
billion pesos for the preceding fiscal 
year. As in previous years, operating 
deficits of State enterprises will account 
for most of the imbalance. This re- 
curring condition has stimulated the 
Government to press for greater pri- 


vate capital participation in national , 


economic development. Successes scored 
in the petroleum program, as the result 
of which production was increased by 
more than 43 percent in 1960, have 
been cited as evidence of the important 
contribution that private enterprise can 
play in collaboration with Government. 

In line with this approach, the Gov- 
ernment in January 1961 amended the 
legislation regulating the national steel 
mill, Sociedad Mixta Siderurgica Ar- 
gentina (SOMISA), to permit, in effect, 
the transfer of ownership and operation 
to private control. The Government 
also concluded an important contract 
with a consortium of Argentine, West 
German, and U.S. interests granting 
exclusive rights to explore and develop 
the Sierra Grande iron ore deposits in 
the Province of Rio Negro, a step far 
removed from the nationalistic attitude 
of earlier days. 





Brazil 











Financial Stabilization Goal 
Of Economic Policy 


RAZIL has embarked upon a pro- 

gram of financial stabilization, in- 
volving fiscal economies and internal 
defiation as well as balance of payments 
adjustments. The administration of 
President Janio Quadros, who took office 
at the end of January 1961, was con- 
fronted with problems arising from 
large budget deficits, mounting inflation, 
and a heavy accumulation of interna- 
tional indebtedness. 

Remedial action has been adopted or 
planned by the new administration in 
fields including exchange reform, bud- 
get and credit policy, domestic produc- 
tion, and foreign financing. 


Market Expands, Shifts 


The Brazilian population, estimated 
at more than 65 million, is reported to 
be growing at a rate of about 2.7 
percent annually. The growth in ur- 
banization of the population is expand- 
ing the market for a wide variety of 
commodities. Importation of most con- 
sumer goods is economically infeasible, 
since the expanding domestic industry 
is protected by tariff and exchange con- 
trols. Import potential in Brazil re- 
mains largely in the fuels, industrial 
raw materials, machinery, and highly 
specialized classifications. 

The stabilization program itself can 
be expected in the long run to assist 
the U.S. trading position with Brazil, 
but the immediate effects may result in 
some reduction of imports and in a 
continuance of the trend to increase 
trade with Eastern European or other 
nondollar countries. 

The Export-Import Banks’ liberalized 
credit policy for Government-controlled 
petroleum companies includes the Bra- 
zilian Government petroleum monopoly, 
Petrobras. This liberalization of credit, 
as well as the possibility of U.S. finan- 
cial assistance in implementing the 
stabilization program and refinancing 
Brazil’s heavy external debt, could help 
the United States regain some of the 
ground lost in recent years to Western 
European and other suppliers who could 
offer more favorable credit terms. 

Brazil’s principal problem area is 
recognized as the Northeast, which is 
subject to severe periodic droughts and 
lags behind other parts of Brazil in 
economic development. A Superintend- 
ency for the Development of the North- 
east (SUDENE) was established in 
1960 to supervise, coordinate, and con- 
trol all Federal developmental activities 
in the Northeast. Exemption or abate- 
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ment of income and excess profits taxes, 
import duties, and charges for certain 
industries may be authorized by 
SUDENE. 


U.S. Trade Significant 


In 1960 Brazil was the third largest 
Latin American market for exports 
from the United States, and was the 
second largest supplier of imports into 
the United States from the area. Trade 
with Brazil accounted for 12 percent 
of the total value of U.S. exports to 
Latin America in both 1959 and 1960, 
and for 17 percent of U.S. imports in 
1959, compared with 16 percent in 
1960. 

The value of U.S. exports to Brazil 
in 1960 was $426.2 million, compared 
with $412.5 million in 1959. Signifi- 
cant gains were recorded in the value 
of exports of iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts; copper; coal; lubricating oils; 
construction, excavating, mining, oil 
field, and related machinery; tractors 
and parts and accessories; chemical 
specialties and industrial chemicals; 
and fertilizers. The 1960 value of ex- 
ports of the following items decreased 
as compared with 1959: wheat, electri- 
cal machinery and apparatus, nonpor- 
table metal-cutting machine tools, and 
automotive equipment. 

Imports into the United States from 
Brazil in 1960 totaled $570.2 million, 
9 percent lower than the $628.5 million 
registered in 1959. This decline was 
due principally to a lower value of 
imports of coffee, carnauba wax, and 
castor oil. Import value of both iron 
and manganese ores increased, and due 
to the decline in imports from Cuba, 
sugar became a significant item in the 
trade. 

Brazilian statistics for the period 
January-November 1960 indicate that 
the value of imports was $1,324.9 mil- 
lion and of exports, $1,158.9 million, 
compared with imports of $1,374.5 
million and exports of $1,282 million 
during all of 1959. The overall trade 
balance, therefore,,was unfavorable in 
the amount of $166 million for 11 
months 1960 compared with $92.5 mil- 
lion in 1959. 

United States continued to be the 
largest market for Brazil’s exports in 
the first 11 months of 1960, accounting 
for 45 percent of total value compared 
with 46 percent for the full year 1959. 
Data for the same period showed the 
United States to be the principal sup- 
plier of Brazil’s imports, but in a de- 
creasing trend—36 percent in 1958, 34 
percent in 1959, and 30 percent for 11 
months of 1960. 


Trade Agreements Made 


Brazil is one of the members of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). The concessions bound 
by Brazil under the GATT were negated 
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by the revision of the Brazilian Tariff 
in August 1957.' In accordance with 
the GATT waiver which had permitted 
this, a new schedule of concessions was 
negotiated in 1958. This was ratified, 
with certain exceptions, in August 1960 
by the Brazilian legislature. The new 
schedule of bound rates has been in 
effect since that time. ‘ 

Brazil is also one of the signatory 
countries of the Treaty of Montevideo, 
signed in February 1960, which pro- 
vides for the eventual establishment of 
a Latin American Free Trade Area 
(LAFTA). Early in 1961 a National 
Commission was created in the Brazil- 
ian Ministry of Foreign Affairs to han- 
dle matters relating to the implementa- 
tion of LAFTA. 

During 1960 a trade mission sponsor- 
ed by the Department of Commerce 
visited Brazil to discuss with Brazilian 
businessmen the possibilities of increas- 
ing trade. Trade missions from Aus- 
tralia, Czechoslovakia, France, and Pol- 
and also visited Brazil, and a commer- 
cial mission was sent from the Soviet 
Union to discuss commodities to be 
traded under the 1959 Trade Agree- 
ment. ; 

Agreement on a supplemental pro- 
gram under U.S. Public Law 480 was 
reached on December 29, 1960, which 
provided for the sale to Brazil of 
surplus U.S. wheat to a value of $34.5 
million, or approximately 18.4 million 
bushels. 


Payments Show Deficit 


The balance of payments in 1960 
was estimated by the Getulio Vargas 
Foundation to have shown a deficit of 
$355 million, which is larger than in 
any year since 1952. The deficit in 
1959 was $154 million. Gold reserves 
declined from $327 million to $287 
million during the first eleven months of 
1960. 

Total foreign exchange holdings in- 
creased from $111 million to $141 mil- 
lion during 1960, but the liabilities of 
the monetary authorities rose from $153 
million to $310 million. Exchange cer- 
tificates .covering imports had been 
auctioned on an increasingly liberal 
basis toward the end of 1960 and in 
January 1961. , 

After January 24 auctions for com- 
mercial imports from the convertible 
currency area were suspended. Valid- 
ity of exchange commitment certificates 
issued prior to auction suspension was 
not nullified, and their maturity (180 
days from date of purchase) through- 
out the first quarter of 1961 - placed 
a considerable additional burden on the 
new administration. 

Suspension of exchange auctions 
allowed the Quadros administration 
time to assess the situation, and in mid- 
March the system of import exchange 
control was revised. Most commodities 


were placed in the free market, but a 
system of license auctions was insti- 
tuted to discourage the importation of 
nonessential commodities. Essential im- 
ports also are subject to a 100 percent 
of value prior deposit system to restrain 
indiscriminate importation. 

The preferential rate, which in effect 
subsidizes Government imports and im- 
ports of wheat, petroleum, newsprint, 
and a few other items, was increased 
from 100 to 200 cruzeiros per dollar. 
Further changes are contemplated, aim- 
ing toward the final goal of a single 
unified exchange rate. 


The free market exchange rate firmed 
at about 185 cruzeiros to the dollar dur- 
ing most of 1960, because of support by 
the Bank of Brazil. The rate began to 
deteriorate at the end of the year and 
reached 220 cruzeiros by mid-December. 
Further depreciation continued during 
early 1961 as the market sought. a new 
level after the cessation of supports 
and the announcement of exchange 
reforms. The rate dropped to about 
280 cruzeiros per dollar in early April. 

Capital equipment representing for- 
eign investment continued to be licensed 
without the requirement of exchange 
cover. The value of such equipment 
licensed in January-October 1960 was 
$99.5 million, as compared with $65.8 
million in the full year 1959 and $82.5 
million in 1958. The share of U.S. 
participation was 26.1 percent in Jan- 
uary-August 1960, compared with 67.2 
percent in 1958 and 35.4 percent in 1959. 
West Germany was second in impor- 
tance in these investments. 


Industries Make Headway 


Industrial growth continued, but 
deceleration occurred in the rate of 
expansion of some industries which 
entered a phase of consolidation. 
Twelve automotive companies produced 
134,371 units in 1960 compared to 96,- 
738 in 1959. The automotive parts 
industry also continued to expand. 
Tractor production began in 1960, with 
four makes presented toward the end 
of the year. 


The shipbuilding program made head- 
way. The first vessel to be completed 
under the Government development 
plan, a small coastal vessel of 1,550 
d.w.t., was launched in November. The 
keel of the largest ship to be built in 
Brazil—10,500 d.w.t.—was laid in De- 
cember. 

Production of steel ingots in 1960 
was estimated at 2.1 million metric 
tons, compared with 1.8 million in 1959. 
Cement production rose to 4 million 
tons as compared with 3.4 million tons 
in 1958 and 1959: Petroleum refinery 
throughput increased from 35 million 
barrels in 1959 to 45 million barrels in 
1960. Installed electric power capacity 
increased by 565,000 kilowatts, reaching 
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an estimated total of 4.6 million kilo- 
watts. 


Mining, Farm Output Up 

Iron ore production increased consid- 
erably during 1960, both for export and 
domestic consumption. Shipments by 
the principal exporter, Companhia Vale 
do Rio Doce, increased from 4.4 million 
tons in 1959 to 5.2 million tons. Man- 
ganese exports from Amapa Territory 
were 760,000 tons as compared with 
676,510 tons in 1959. Crude petroleum 
production increased from 24 to 29 
million barrels. 

The 1960-1961 coffee crop, harvested 
principally in 1960, was only about 30 
million bags, compared with almost 44 
million bags in 1959-60. Exports dur- 
ing 1960 were down slightly, from 17.6 
million bags to 16.8 million bags, with 
stocks reportedly increased to about 40 
million bags. Cacao exports during the 
first 10 months increased from 110,711 
tons in 1959 to 143,334 tons in 1960, 
but because of lower prices the value 
increased only from $81.5 million to 
$83.5 million. Other export crops to 
show production increases were cotton, 
sisal, castor seed, carnauba wax, pias- 
sava fiber, and Brazil nuts. 


National Product Rises 


Preliminary data indicate an increase 
of 4 percent in Brazil’s net national 
product in 1960, somewhat lower than 
the 5 percent registered in 1959. The 
value of the 1960 net national product 
in terms of 1959 prices was estimated 
at 1,451 billion cruzeiros compared with 
1,368 billion cruzeiros in 1959. 

Outstanding currency issues increas- 
ed by 33 percent. The Bank of Brazil 
expanded loans to the National Treas- 
ury and to the private sector and in- 
creased rediscounts for other banks. 
Commercial banks were enabled, as a 
result, to increase their loans and sight 
deposits. 

The general index of wholesale prices 
rose about 30 percent in 1960, and the 
index of construction cost showed an 
even more accelerated rise of 41 per- 
cent. Bacause of the increasing cost 
of living, the legal minimum wage scale 
was revised upward in October by 60 
percent over the rates effective since 
December 1959. This resulted in a 
general round of wage increases at 
the end of the year. 

Prices continued to rise sharply in 
early 1961. The new administration 
warned that further sacrifices would be 
required by Brazilians in the program 
of stabilization, but that the success of 
the program would result in better con- 
ditions and protection from a continued 
cost of living spiral. 


Iraqi cigarette production rose every 
year from 1956 through 1959, and re- 
ports indicate a continuation of this 
trend, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 
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Chile 


U.S. Goods in Strong Demand, 
Competition Growing 


HILE’S need for imported goods has 

been greatly stimulated by require- 
ments for earthquake reconstruction 
and additional supplies to further the 
country’s development program. Its 
capacity to import to fill these needs 
should be considerably augmented by 
considerable amounts of foreign ex- 
change made available in the form of 
loans and grants received for recon- 
struction and by new investments and 
capital inflows. 

Although demand for imported goods 
is expected to be high in the months 
ahead, competition for the Chilean 
market is increasing. To compete suc- 
cessfully in the market U.S. exporters 
must make some effort to successfully 
meet the generally lower prices and 
more favorable credit terms offered by 
European and Japanese firms. 











Further Import Increase Expected 

Chilean imports amounted to $489 
million in 1960, 14 percent above the 
value of imports in 1959, and a further 
increase of 7 percent ‘is expected this 
year. The amount of imports, however, 
will depend to a large extent upon 
capital inflow from loans, grants, and 
new investments and upon copper out- 
put and world copper prices, all of which 
will directly affect the amount of for- 
eign exchange available to pay for 
imports. From all present indications, 
these limiting factors seem favorable, 
but strikes in the copper mining indus- 
try could seriously affect copper pro- 
duction and thus considerably change 
the now favorable outlook. 

Chile offers a growing market for 
capital goods, raw materials, and es- 
sential products, and import of such 
items is often encouraged by partial 
exemptions from import duties and de- 
posits. 

On the other hand, because the Gov- 
ernment has established the policy of 
protecting domestic manufacturing in- 
dustries, which are predominantly con- 
sumer goods manufacturers, and of 
channeling available exchange to more 
essential imports, consumer goods often 
encounter prohibitive duties or import 
deposits. For that reason consumer 
goods imports are declining in relative 
importance, although a wide variety 
still enter Chile through the free ports 
of Arica and Punta Arenas with few 
or no restrictions. 


Preliminary figures indicate that 
Chilean imports from the United States 


‘-bines, generators, elevators, 


in 1960 were at a record high. Imports 
from the United States should continue 
to constitute about 50 percent of total 
imports in 1961 if the U.S. meets the 
lower prices and more liberal trade 
terms offered by European and Japa- 
nese traders for such items as passenger 
automobiles, farm tractors, refrigera- 
tors, electric motors, typewriters, tur- 
stoves, 
phonographs, and radios. 


Exports Up Slightly 

Chilean exports declined to a value of 
$490 million in 1960, slightly below 
the $496 million received in 1959. Chile 
depends largely upon exports of copper, 
nitrates, and iron ore to provide ex- 
change earnings. Earnings from 
copper, which accounted for 62 percent 
of total export earnings in 1959, rose 
significantly in 1960, when average 
world copper prices were favorable. 
Earnings from iron ore exports also in- 
creased, but nitrate earnings dropped 
because of competition from abroad. 
Increases in copper and iron ore earn- 
ings were sufficient, however, to offset 
the decline in receipts from exports of 
nitrate, agricultural products, and 
manufactured goods. 

Assuming favorable world market 
prices for copper, Chile’s exchange 
earnings should rise moderately in 1961. 


Investment Opportunities Offered 


Chile offers excellent investment op- 
portunities as part of its reconstruction 
and development programs, and in at 
tempting to build a more diversified 
economy will depend heavily upon in- 
vestment of new capital. As a member 
of the Latin American Free Trade 
Association Chile should provide a good 
base for U.S. firms wishing to set up 
operations within the Association. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and 
Braden Copper Mining Co. are consider- 
ing expansion and modernization of 
their existing facilities, and Cerro de 
Pasco Corp. may develop a new copper 
deposit. Investments in these projects, 
which would amount to $393 million, 
await legislative action by the Govern- 
ment of Chile. 

The Export-Import Bank lent $10 
million to Chile last June for recon- 
struction, and the International Co- 
operation Administration granted $20 
million for the same purpose. Another 
U.S. grant of $100 million for recon- 
struction is pending, and other external 
assistance probably will be forthcoming. 





U.S. exports of cotton (all types) 
totaled 845,000 running bales in Febru- 
ary—14 percent below the 979,000 bales 
shipped in January, but slightly above 
February 1960 exports of 839,000, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. 
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Colombia 











United States Principal 
Trading Partner 


OLOMBIA has long been an_im- 
portant trading partner of the 
United States. Well over one half of 
the country’s imports are traditionally 
of U.S. origin and the greater portion 
of Colombia’s exports are shipped to the 
United States. Colombia also stands 
high in the interest of U.S. investors 
abroad. At the close of 1959, about $399 
million in private capital was reported 
as being invested in Colombia by U.S. 
interests. 

Throughout 1960, the Government 
continued to adhere to its austerity 
program of restricting imports and lim- 
iting credit. Domestic production con- 
tinued to increase under Government 
support; the rate of inflation, though 
not completely curtailed, appeared to 
have slowed considerably. 


Coffee Exports Decline 

On the unfavorable side, coffee ex- 
ports have been declining. In addition, 
there was no trade surplus in 1960, 
chiefly because of increased imports. 
The foreign exchange reserve position 
of the Central Bank, although at a sat- 
isfactory level, decreased approximately 
$58 million in 1960. Capital formation, 
especially in the public sector, however, 
is expected to increase in 1961, and 
under normal coffee conditions, the 
country is expected to end 1961 with 
foreign exchange reserves at least at 
the same level as of the end of 1960. 

The current fiscal position of the Gov- 
ernment is a shortage of funds with 
which to execute vitally needed projects. 
The budget of the National Government 
for 1959 showed a surplus of 80 million 
pesos (6.70 pesos=US$1), but is antic- 
ipated to have shown a small deficit for 
1960. The World Bank and other or- 
ganizations, however, have assisted Co- 
lombia in financing new projects. Also, 
foreign investors have put money into 
the country and Colombians have been 
repatriating their foreign-held capital. 
Moreover, the concerted effort to honor 
its obligations has strengthened Colom- 
bia’s reputation abroad. The 1961 
budget represents an increase of some 
12 percent over 1960, but the increase 
is considered quite normal. 


Import Demand Grows 


Private and governmental develop- 
ment activities have contributed to a 
steady growth of the economy in recent 
years. The rapid expansion has pro- 
duced a strain on internal capacity and 
prices, however, and created a demand 
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for imports of raw materials, capital 
equipment, and even consumers goods 
which threatens Colombia’s internation- 
al financial position. 

Government economists have esti- 
mated that Colombia’s gross national 
product in 1959 reached 21.3 billion 
pesos at 1958 prices, or assuming an 
exchange rate of about 7 pesos per dol- 
lar, about $210 per capita. Domestic 
business reached new heights, and new 
industrial plants involving U.S. invest- 
ment were announced in 1960. 


Future Outlook Optimistic 


Prospects for continued improvement 
in the current year appear favorable. 
There is general optimism that 1961 
will be a good year for Colombia, al- 
though the country will continue to face 
some pressure on the balance of pay- 
ments. The Government is determined 
to maintain a stable free exchange rate 
and has announced that there is no 
plan to raise the certificate dollar above 
the present 6.70 pesos to the dollar. 
Several new companies have announced 
plans to establish plants with the co- 
operation of the Colombian Government, 
which is encouraging industrialization. 

Figures of Colombia’s National De- 
partment of Statistics show that in 
1960, about 55 percent by value of Co- 
lombia’s imports came from the United 
States. This is a small decline in the 
position of the United States when com- 
pared with earlier years. In 1955, for 
example, the United States supplied 
about 59 percent of total imports into 
Colombia. ‘ 

In 1960, Colombia has not had as 
favorable a trade balance as in 1959 
and 1958. A preliminary report in- 
dicates that Colombia’s exports totaled 
$465 million in 1960 compared with $467 
million recorded in 1959, while imports 
amounted to $515 million, substantially 
higher than the 1959 total of $415 mil- 
lion. 

The unfavorable trade -balance, is not 
as bad as it appears. A _ substantial 
amount of imports in 1960 was for 
capital goods to be paid ower a period 
of 3 to 5 years and consequently not 
chargeable against the dollar earnings 
derived from 1960 exports. Agricul- 
tural commodities made up about 85 
percent of total 1960 exports, with coffee 
exports of about $352 million by far the 
major item. For the entire year of 1960, 
Colombian coffee exports of 5,943,000 
bags were less than the 6,413,000 bags 
exported in 1959, but exceeded the quan- 
tity exported in any of the 5 years pre- 
ceding 1959. 

Most of the import demand in excess 
of the $34 million ceiling, which has 
been indicated as the monthly average 
aimed at by Colombian authorities for 
1960, is attributed to loosened import 
controls on agricultural products, such 
as breeding stock and to imports of 
capital goods, semimanufactures, and 


raw. materials needed for industry. 
Semifinished products and capital-goods 
imports were especially large in the 
first 8 months and accounted for 44 
percent and 37 percent, respectively, of 
Colombian imports in that period. 


U.S. Trade Mission Visits 


A commercial mission from the 
United States visited seven principal 
cities of Colombia in February and 
March 1961. The mission’s principal 
effort was to promote U.S. exports to 
Colombia. Within the limits imposed 
by the country’s restrictive import pol- 
icy, the mission was successful in de- 
veloping interest of Colombians in con- 
tinuing to purchase machinery and 
equipment from the United States. In 
late 1960 commercial missions from Ja- 
pan and Australia visited Colombia. 

Favorable consideration for Colombia 
membership in the Latin American Free 
Trade Association (LAFTA) continued 
through the latter part of 1960. Mem- 
bers were appointed to a commission 
to prepare lists of products which, in 
case of Colombian membership in the 
Association, must be furnished for the 
negotiations provided for in the Monte- 
video Treaty establishing the Associa- 
tion. Statements supporting Colombian 
membership in the Association have 
been approved by important organiza- 
tions, including the National Federation 
of Merchants and the National Manu- 
facturers Association. 

With a steadily growing proportion 
of coffee exports to Western Europe, the 
position of the United States in 1961 
and following years as the leading mar- 
ket for Colombian products does not 
appear to be as preeminent as it was 
a few years ago. Colombian coffee ex- 
ports to Western Europe, in percent of 
total exports, increased from 15 in 
1956 to 29 in 1960. Likewise, the U.S. 
position as Colombia’s chief supplier 
appears to be no longer as dominant 
as formerly. Consumer goods imports 
have been drastically reduced, and Co- 
lombian imports now consist mainly of 
capital goods and raw materials and 
semifinished products for the country’s 
industries. 


Foreign Investment Encouraged 


The Government has continued its 
efforts to diversify agriculture and in- 
dustry, so as to gradually decrease the 
country’s great dependence on. coffee 
sales. In this connection, Colombia 
is pursuing a policy to encourage for- 
eign and domestic investments in local 
manufacturing facilities in order to 
substitute locally produced goods for 
imported commodities. In its efforts 
in that direction it maintains high 
tariffs and import restrictions on fin- 
ished goods similar to those produced in 
the country, provides capital participa- 
tion through semiofficial Government 
agencies as well as granting of other 
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inducements such as tax benefits. 

Among the new industries planned or 
actually established in 1960, some of 
which involved U.S. investments, are 
three paper plants near Cali, Pereira, 
and Carare; an ammonia and nitric acid 
plant at Cartagena; an insecticide plant 
in Bogota; a fertilizer plant in Barran- 
cabermeja; plastic plants in Medellin, 
Bogota, and Barranquilla; a plant to 
produce over 5 million razor blades an- 
nually in Cali; a nail factory; a ciga- 
rette plant; a caustic soda and sodium 
earbonate plant in Barranquilla; a 
plant to manufacture bottles for bever- 
ages; a factory to produce tin cans; 
plants for the assembly of motor vehi- 
cles; a plant for the assembly of sewing 
machines in Medellin; a complete plant 
for the production of light bulbs and 
fluorescent tubes; as well as export ex- 
pansion of several companies. 

New plants under consideration for 
the future call for the manufacture of 
steel cable, chemicals, fertilizers. The 
textile industry continues to expand, 
and it is estimated that the industry 
will use 50,000 tons of cotton and will 
produce finished products at a value of 
more than 800 million pesos during 
1961. 

A tax reform bill which aims at a 
more equitable distribution of the tax 
burden was approved in December 1960. 
The tax reform law codifies existing 
tax legislation, reduces taxes on lower 
imeomes, and increases them on higher 
incomes, and provides tax incentives. 
The immediate overall fiscal effect of 
the new legislation is expected to reduce 
Government income below that which 
would have been received, but it is hoped 
that the new regulation will stimulate 
the economy sufficiently to render the 
loss temporary. 

Colombia’s weaker  balance-of-pay- 
ments position has been partly reflected 
in some deterioration on the free ex- 
change market. The free rate of ex- 
change depreciated throughout 1960, 
reaching 7.23 pesos per dollar by the end 
of December compared with 6.75 earlier 
in the year, and continued to decline in 
early 1961. The Colombian Government, 
however, appears determined to main- 
tain a free exchange rate, and in this re- 
gard, the Colombian Minister of Finance 
stated that the Government will estab- 
lish a $50-million fund to move into the 
free market whenever necessary. 

Moreover, in a move to stem the 
depreciation of the free rate of ex- 
change, which in April 1961 went above 
8 pesos per dollar, the Colombian Gov- 
ernment has issued a decree which re- 
duces the amount of import duties to 
be paid in dollars purchased in the free 
market. Previously, the first 10 per- 
centage points of the ad valorem import 
duties were required to be paid in dol- 
lars from the free market, with the 
remainder in pesos. Now the figure is 
5 percent. 
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Peru 











Outlook Favorable for More 
Economic Expansion 


ERUVIAN economic expansion and 

development continued at an ever 
increasing rate of growth in the last 
6 months of 1960. This expansion, com- 
bined with progress in the first half 
of the year, marked the Peruvian econ- 
omy as among the most promising in 
Latin America. Gross National Prod- 
uct was estimated to have increased at 
the rate of 7 percent, most of the in- 
creased production taking place in the 
export industries. 

The outlook for further rapid eco- 
nomic expansion in 1961 is quite favor- 
able. Export earnings are expected to 
rise moderately and imports are ex- 
pected to increase by about 20 percent 
over 1960. This fast expanding econ- 
omy with its increased exchange earn- 
ings offers unique opportunities for U.S. 
traders and investors. 


Exports Set Record High 

Foreign trade for 1960 was at a rec- 
ord high and was highlighted by an 
unprecedented balance-of-payment sur- 
plus of $36.8 million in a year in which 
imports stood at $374.9 million. Of 
special significance was the continuing 
growth experienced by both exports and 
imports in the last half of 1960. Peru’s 
exports for the last 6 months of 1960 
rose to $247.5 million, as compared with 
$186.5 million exported in the first half 
of'the year. This brought Peru’s total 
exports for 1960 to a record $434 mil- 
lion, representing a 38.1 percent in- 
crease over the $314.2 million exported 
in 1959. 

Likewise, Peruvian imports increased 
considerably in the last half of 1960 
and were valued at $196.1 million, com- 
pared with the $178.8 million in the 
first 6 months of the year. Total im- 
ports for 1960 stood at $374.9 million, 
27 percent above the figure recorded in 
1959 and second only to the $400 million 
posted in 1957. 

Agricultural production showed mod- 
erate gains, while copper, iron ore and 
fish-meal production showed sharply 
increased growth rates and contributed 
substantially to the rapid increase in 
exchange earnings from exports. The 
first full year of operation of the South- 
ern Peru Copper Corp. and of the 
Arcari Iron Ore Mine resulted in a 
threefold increase in copper production 
and a 61-percent increase in iron ore 
production. Due to this new production 
copper exports rose approximately $65 
million and the increase in iron ore 
exports was estimated at $15 million. 


Also of importance in the increase in 
exchange earnings were the appreciable 
increases in the value of fish meal, 
cotton, and sugar exports. 

The rise in exchange availability and 
the high level of economic activity, 
spurred a significant rise in imports in 
1960. This increase was furthered even 
more by a Government Decree of June 
1960 which reduced the import sur- 
charges on a long list of items, including 
automobiles; automobile bodies and 
parts; machine tools; office machinery; 
construction machinery; and printing, 
textile and other industrial machines, 
tools, and equipment. Since June, fur- 
ther reductions or exemptions in duty 
and surcharges have been allowed on 
trucks, taxis, artificial textile fibers and 
vehicle parts. Strengthening of the 
sol and the increase in circulating media 
also served to reduce the cost of im- 
ports thereby further stimuating im- 
ports. 


U.S. Principal Supplier 

The United States continued to be, 
by far, the principal supplier of Peru- 
vian imports, but our relative share 
of total Peruvian imports declined 
slightly again in 1960. The relative 
share of the United States has declined 
steadily from the 56.1 percent of total 
imports in 1952 to 44.8 percent in 1960. 
During this same period, Western Ger- 
many has scored the largest gain, in- 
creasing its share from 5.7 percent 
of total imports in 1952 to 11.3 percent 
in 1960. Other European countries 
and Japan have increased their relative 
shares significantly. 

Total volume of imports is expected 
to increase considerably in 1961, but 
the composition is changing. Consumer 
goods imports are declining in im- 
portance, while imports of raw ma- 
terials and capital goods are increasing. 
The rise of new consumer goods indus- 
tries coupled with Governmental policies 
designed to protect these new industries 
through high tariffs constitute the ma- 
jor reasons for the expected continued 
decline in imports of consumer goods. 
These high protective tariffs have seri- 
ously restricted imports of textiles, 
wearing apparel, furniture, rubber 
goods and most. paper products, al- 
though in the latter case imports of 
newsprint and specialty papers have 
increased. 

In addition, plans now are underway 
for domestic production of refrigera- 
tors, certain pharmaceutical and chemi- 
cal products, fabricated steel products 
and metal alloys, which are likely to 
result in raises in the import duties on 
these products. Also imports of. con- 
sumer goods not produced in the coun- 
try, such as radios, televisions, phono- 
graphs, passenger cars, and household 
appliances, has become increasingly 
difficult due to increased import duties 
brought about in an effort to channel 
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available exchange to imports of goods 
which will contribute to economic de- 
velopment. 

On the other hand, the increasingly 
rapid economic growth has resulted in 
large rises in imports of raw materials 
and capital goods. The new “Industrial 
Development Law,”, of November 3, 
1959, with its implementing regulation 
of April 26, 1960, is expected to give ad- 
ditional impetus to imports of raw ma- 
terials and industrial machinery and 
equipment through liberal import duty 
exemptions granted under the terms 
of the law. 


Market Competition Intense 


Tradewise, U.S. exporters will have 
to fight for their share of the growing 
Peruvian market. Product lines in 
which the United States has in the past 
been a strong supplier, such as pas- 
senger cars, typewriters, calculators, 
agricultural machinery, farm tractors, 
and so-called “white goods,” trans- 
formers, electric motors, turbines, gen- 
erators, machine tools, canned meats, 
diesel engines, industrial chemicals, 
elevators, stoves, radios, televisions, 
phonographs and basic steel products 
are among the goods that are now up 
against intense competition from for- 
eign competitors. 

U.S. exporters in many product lines 
will find it increasingly necessary to 
compare closely the prices of foreign 
competitors and be willing and able to 
reduce costs or profit margins in order 
to meet competition. Also the high cost 
of local credit has made the obtaining 
of favorable credit terms abroad a ma- 
jor consideration affecting the decisions 
of importers. 

Recent success of the Peruvian econ- 
omy is attributable in large part to the 
Government’s austerity and economic 
development programs which in 3 years 
have brought Peru from a balance-of- 
trade deficit of around $50-60 million 
recorded in 1957 to a surplus of roughly 
the same figure for 1960. Simultaneous- 
ly the Government achieved a consider- 
able degree of economic stability largely 
due to its sound monetary and fiscal 
policies. From December 1959 to De- 
cember 1960, the cost-of-living index 
rose only 2.5 percent as compared with 
a rise of 17 percent in the preceding 
year. The budgetary deficit, which 
has been a persistent cause of infla- 
tionary pressures, was eliminated and 
the Government closed 1960 with its 
first surplus since 1956. 


Industrial Program Recommended 


Now that a certain degree of economic 
stability has been achieved, the Peru- 
vian Government has moved speedily 
ahead with its plan, announced in Feb- 
ruary 1960, for an integrated develop- 
ment program designed to achieve rapid 
economic growth. The firm of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. of Cambridge, Mass., was 
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retained to recommend an industrial 
program for Peru and in particular to 
evaluate “Plan Peru-Via,” which en- 
visages colonization and industrializa- 
tion of the Apurimac, Urubamba and 
adjacent river valleys east of the Andes, 
and the development of a large Mantaro 
River hydroelectric project. 

The Little Report, completed in De- 
cember 1960 recommended an. action 
program for industrial development in 
order that Peru keep pace with its pop- 
ulation increases and pointed out speci- 
fic opportunities for new projects and 
products which offer reasonable prospect 
of success. The major contribution of 
the Little Report to Peru’s economic 
development planning, however, is 
probably its very valuable findings with 
respect to the tremendous low-cost 
power potential of hydroelectric con- 
struction on the Mantaro River. Al- 
though the proposed Mantaro River 
project has attracted considerable in- 
terest from European firms, there has 
been little interest shown by U.S. firms. 

Following the report, the Ministry of 
Development and Public Works sub- 
mitted to the Chamber of Deputies for 
budget approval a 10-point program for 
economic development, which would call 
for an annual expenditure of $140 
million on programs ranging from 10 
to 15 years in length. The plan also 
ealls for establishment of a Commis- 
sion for Coordination and Planning of 
Industrial Development to coordinate 
all development activities. 

This increasing emphasis on expan- 
sion and development ought to provide 
increased opportunities for U.S. inves- 
tors. In the past year Peru has estab- 
lished a number of investment incen- 
tives. In April the Industrial Develop- 
ment Law of November 30, 1959, was 
implemented establishing liberal tax 
and import duty concessions to manu- 
facturing industries established in 
Peru. 


Four U.S. Firms To Invest 


In July new pharmaceutical regula- 
tions were announced which reduced 
prices on imported pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts and at the same time gave broad 
benefits to domestic manufactures of 
pharmaceuticals. As a result, four U.S. 
pharmaceutical houses plan to establish 
plants in Lima. In order to meet its 
domestic housing shortage Peru in Jan- 
uary, 1961 authorized import duty and 
other tax benefits to manufacturing 
plants engaged primarily in producing 
materials for the housing industry. 
Finally, in the last half of 1960 negotia- 
tions were carried on between the Gov- 
ernments of Peru and the United States 
for establishment of a treaty to avoid 
double income taxation. Conclusion of 
this agreement would provide added 
stimulus to investments in Peru. 

The U.S. Government has demon- 


strated its interest in Peru’s plans for 
accelerated development. On July 28, 
1960, the White House announced that 
$53.8 million would be made available by 
the Export-Import Bank to help finance 
a program for settlement of the regions 
east of the Andes. The credits made 
available by the Export-Import Bank 
will be used to finance the acquisition 
of U.S. equipment, materials, and serv- 
ices required for construction of access 
roads, aircraft and equipment for aerial 
surveys, and capital for use by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and to provide 
small loans to industrial enterprises. 

In addition, Peru recently has re- 
ceived a $3.9 million loan from the Inter- 
American Development Bank to expand 
the water supply and sewerage sys- 
tem in Arequipa to provide facilities es- 
sential to establish new industrial and 
commerical activities. 


The Little Report recommended speci- 
fic opportunities for new projects or 
products offering reasonable prospect of 
suecess. Among those mentioned were: 
Aluminum refinery; iron ore direct re- 
duction plant, zine refinery; automobile, 
sewing machine, radio, and bicycle as- 
sembly; tool and die shop; nitrogenous 
and phosphatic fertilizer; plywood; tex- 
tile dyeing and finishing plant, and 
rayon staple. 
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Prospects for Increased 
U.S. Trade Uncertain 


The outlook for increased U.S. trade 
with Venezuela continues very uncer- 
tain. Venezuela is undergoing financial 
difficulties coupled with lower world 
petroleum prices. 


The Government has found it neces- 


. sary to institute exchange-control meas- 


ures and to establish import licensing 
requirements for essential commodities, 
thus considerably curtailing the outlook 
for U.S. trade expansion with that coun- 
try. Moreover, the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment continues to give high priority to 
establishment of local plants which will 
produce items currently being imported. 
This industrialization trend is further 
reducing importation of many items, 
notably textiles, footwear, and many 
other manufactured goods. 

Venezuelan imports from all coun- 
tries in 1960 declined to approximately 
$1,100 million, or by about 20 percent, 
as compared with 1959, and the down- 
ward trend is continuing. Government 
operations continue to show a deficit, 
local business is slow, and credit is 
tight. 
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Import, Investment Leads Limited 


The Venezuelan Government con- 
tinues to give high priority to the estab- 
lishment of local plants which will pro- 
duce items currently being imported. 
Emphasis on purchases is being given 
to capital goods and manufactured non- 
luxury goods not produced locally. Con- 
sequently, the present shift in import 
demand is from goods considered in 
Venezuela as luxury articles, imports 
of which now are restricted, to mate- 
rials that can be used in economic devel- 
opment. U.S. businessmen can best take 
advantage of this situation by being 
alert to trends and starts in develop- 
ment projects and by making a direct 
effort to offer needed equipment at con- 
ditions and terms competitive with sup- 
pliers from other countries. 


Venezuela still offers a reasonably 
sound climate for investment, and 1960 
saw many new investments in industry. 
The country continues to weather a 
financial crisis, however, and business in 
general continues slow. Pessimism con- 
tinues to be the principal factor affect- 
ing the overall industrial and commer- 
cial picture in Venezuela. Automobiles 
and related lines, real estate, construc- 
tion, textiles and footwear continue to 
be the weakest spots in the economy. 
However, other retail consumer goods 
sales are holding up well and many are 
increasing. 


Trade with U.S. Declines 


U.S. exports to Venezuela in 1960 
amounted to $550.2 million, compared 
with $738.7 million in 1959. U.S. im- 
ports from Venezuela totaled $948.3 
million, compared with $889.9 million 
in 1959. 

In the overall decline of U.S. exports, 
one category—vegetable food products 
and beverages—maintained approxi- 
mately the same export level because 
of the general need in Venezuela for 
certain basic food products. U.S. ex- 
ports of industrial machinery declined 
from $140.5 million in 1959 to $94.8 
million in 1960. Exports of motor vehi- 
cles also declined from $103.3 million 
to $62.6 million; and metals and manu- 
factures from $85.5 million to $53.8 mil- 
lion. These decreases in value of ex- 
ports to Venezuela were to.a large 
extent brought about by increasing 
restrictions on imports and overall slow 
business activity, which have been ag- 
gravated by an abundance of used 
machinery offered for sale and by the 
general decline in construction and 
petreleum activity. 





The value of Venezuelan crude petro- 
leum entering the United States in- 
creased from $467.9 million in 1959 to 
$476.5 million in 1960. The value of 
residual fuel oil also increased from 
$175.1 million to $188.0 million in 1960, 
and iron ore rose 27 percent to $132.7 
million. 
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Protection to Local Industry Cited 


Protection to local industry continues 
to be an important issue in Venezuela. 
In this connection, the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment has been systematically adding 
more and more commodities to the list 
of those requiring an import license, 
and has placed some on quota restric- 
tions. In one of the latest of such ac- 
tions the Venezuelan Government added 
to the license system additional com- 
modities included in List I of the United 
States-Venezuelan Trade Agreement. 
These commodities, plastic foam, spongy 
plastic and plastic sheet insulating ma- 
terial, and canned hams are in addition 
to the large number of important com- 
modities on List I which were placed in 
the pre-license programs in July and 
November 1959. 


Petroleum Output Increases 


Topping the previous high production 
of 2,779,245 barrels a day in 1957, Vene- 
zuela’s 1960 oil production averaged 
2,846,195 barrels a day, representing an 
increase of 2.72 percent over 1959 pro- 
duction. The failure of production to 
meet the 4 percent increase estimates 
was, according to the Ministry of Mines 
and Hydrocarbons, due to the loss of 
the Cuban market and the decline in 
exports to Argentina which practically 
has reached self-sufficiency in petro- 
leum. 


Production of iron ore by the two 
U.S. companies totaled 19,490,000 met- 
ric tons in 1960, a 14 percent increase 
over the 1959 production which totaled 
17,291,072 metric tons. Venezuela ex- 
ported 19.5 million metric tons of iron 
ore in 1960, compared with 17 million 
in 1959. Of this amount 15 million 
metric tons went to the United States 
and represented 42.8 percent of total 
U.S. iron ore imports for the year. 
Thus Venezuela has become the largest 
foreign supplier of iron ore to the 
United States market. 


Exchange Control Rules Adapted 


Exchange control regulations govern- 
ing the purchase of foreign exchange at 
the official rate of 3.35 bolivares per 
dollar were established by Venezuela on 
November 8, 1960. These regulations 
were modified on March 17, 1961, to 
provide for unlimited dollars at the con- 
trolled rate of 3.35 bolivares per dollar 
for a list of approximately 2,500 essen- 
tial consumer goods, raw materials, ma- 
chinery, and related items. The decree 
of March 17, however, was canceled and 
replaced by Decree 492 of April 1, 1961, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of April 
6, 1961. 


The new decree uses the same format, 
headings and paragraph numbers of 
the previous decree, omits reference to 
the rate of 3.35 bolivares per dollar, 
but provides for payment at the con- 
trolled rate for all outstanding commer- 


cial obligations existing on November 8, 
1960, arising out of imports, and regis- 
tered with the Central Bank before 
April 20, 1961. 

The decree also provides for payment 
at the controlled rate for outstanding 
commercial obligations on imports after 
November 8, 1960, of merchandise in- 
cluded in the list of controlled or essen- 
tial commodities, and registered with 
the Central Bank before May 5, 1961. 
This requirement imposes, retroactively, 
the obligation that imports not included 
on the controlled list must be paid for 
at the free rate of exchange rather than 
at the controlled rate. 

Amendments in the exchenge controls 
for imports appear to be designed to 
give more or less automatic approval 
within a short period of time for appli- 
cations for import licenses and prior 
exchange permits to import any of the 
2,500 essential items which are on the 
Controlled Market Import List. As a 
further simplification, if the contem- 
plated import item is valued less than 
$2,000 f.o.b. at airport of shipment or 
$2,000 c.i.f. at a Venezuelan port, no 
exchange permit is required. Splitting 
of freight into separate shipments for 
the purpose of qualifying for this ex- 
emption is prohibited. A permit, once 
issued, will be valid for 180 days. 

A permit will not be issued by the 
Central Bank if there is evidence that 
the importer has not paid overdue obli- 
gations. The payment for merchandise 
as well as shipping costs for all prod- 
ucts appearing on the Controlled List 
will be made at the controlled rate of 
exchange. Payments for other products 
will be at the free rate of exchange. 


The free exchange market, after its 
inception in November 1960, fluctuated 
between 4.15 and 4.35 for a period of 3 
months, but has since slowly risen and 
in April reached a high of 4.70. Trans- 
actions in the free market were con- 
ducted exclusively through free ex- 
change houses until March 20, 1961. 
In accordance with the decree and regu- 
lations issued on March 19, and as re- 
placed by decree of April 1, 1961, 
commercial banks are now authorized 
to sell, at a rate to be determined daily 
by the Central Bank, unlimited amounts 
of exchange furnished to them by the 
Central Bank. The rate for sales in 
mid-April was 4.70. At the 4.70 rate 
the local landed cost of imports not 
in the controlled list is approximately 
40 percent higher than previously. 


Another important step established 
by the regulations is that a license from 
the Office of Exchange Control of the 
Central Bank is required for importa- 
tio of any of the products included on 
the Controlled List. The license must 
be issued before the commodity is ex- 
ported to Venezuela. 
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Africa 


U.S. Exports to Africa Up, Trade Balance Favorable 


dramatic increase of 21.5 percent in 

the value of U.S. exports to Africa 
(excluding Egypt) was registered in 
1960 over the preceding year, with ex- 
ports reaching a near record level of 
$610.1 million. Since imports from 
Africa decreased to, $503.3 million, 
about 14 percent less than in 1959, U.S. 
trade with Africa in 1960 produced a 
favorable balance on merchandise ac- 
count of $106.8 million which compared 
with unfavorable balances of $14.2 mil- 
lion and $71.4 million in 1958 and 1959, 
respectively. 

Our largest customer in Africa re- 
mained the Union of South Africa 
where exports climbed to $277.2 million, 
compared with $220.7 million in 1959. 
Significant increases occurred also in 
trade with other regions, however, re- 
flecting gains in economic development 
in the newly emergent areas of the con- 
tinent. On a regional basis, U.S. exports 
to North Africa and the Horn were up 
by 10.8 percent; to Western and Equa- 
torial Africa by 33.4 percent; and to 
Central and Southern Africa by 21.9 
percent (see Table 1). 


U.S. Exports Rise Sharply 


Contributing heavily to the rise in 
U.S. exports was the liberalizing ten- 
dency in dollar import restrictions in a 
number of African countries, such as 
Nigeria, Ghana, the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and Sudan, 
which occurred in 1960. Noteworthy in 
this respect is the sharp rise in U.S. 
exports to Nigeria which reached $25.5 
million, an increase of 42.5 percent over 
1959 and 9.1 percent over 1958. U.S. 
exports to that country are still a very 
small proportion of its total global im- 
ports and further U.S. trade expansion 
could be achieved. 

In Sudan, U.S. exports showed a 
striking rise over 1959 owing both to 
liberalized trade controls and a more 
buoyant internal economy resulting 
from a favorable cotton crop. In Ghana 
the relaxation of dollar import controls 
accompanied by higher demand for cap- 
ital goods contributed to a 30-percent 
expansion in the level of U.S. exports— 
from $13.1 million in 1959 to $17 million 
in 1960. U.S. exports to the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland increased by 
roughly 43 percent. 

The accelerated progress in oil ex- 
ploration in Libya and mining activity 
in Liberia, largely financed by U.S. 
private capital, spurred high levels of 
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foreign trade in these countries. As a 
result, U.S. exports rose by 33.1 percent 
to Libya, and by 61.4 percent to Liberia. 

While most commodities shared in in- 
creased exports, machinery of various 
types scored the most impressive gain 


(see Table 2). Total machinery exports 
reached $193 million in 1960, a 23-per- 
cent increase over the preceding year. 
Industrial machinery alone increased 
from $101.9 million to $118.9 million. 
While part of the increased value repre- 


Table 1.—U.S. Exports to and Imports From Africa, by Country, 
Annual 1958, 1959, 1960 


(Thousands of dollars) 


Exports, 
including reexports' General imports 
1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
Total Miiae ais 5 5 ts i555 es 609,735 686,696 760,764 560,883 590,357 534,959 
Percent of U.S. total. . ‘ 9 4.4 4.1 44 3.9 3.7 
United Arab Republic (Egypt 
OS Ae rie 51,980 105,864 150,378 17,752 16,784 31,619 
Vessels transferred to Liberian 
A re ee a 28,858 78,641 291 oa = -—— 
Total, excluding above......... 528,897 502,191 610,095 543,131 573,573 503,340 
Percent of U.S. total......... 3.3 3.2 3.2 4.2 3.8 3.4 
North Africa and the Horn (exclud- 4 
ing Egypt), total.............. 112,001 119,914 132,948 45,954 36,789 46,426 
Morocco Lian ates Je ade mbit bles etlalo, 41,437 39,047 33,564 8,173 10,352 10,445 
Oe, Er pea 27,674 26,529 21,149 794 1,141 1,372 
I, ow. 8k Sep pisses ih 6,706 9,281 20,969 3,182 2,648 435 
Oe SE ee Pe pie ee 20,157 31,416 41,751 137 243 321 
0.4 ov 4a Valaied blew En eee 2,143 2,227 6,523 4,210 5,402 5,442 
Somali Republic (formerly British 
Somaliland and Somal a : 2,215 885 826 693 1,067 800 
French Somaliland. . ee 889 772 843 150 394 533 
RS a Pare oe » 10,780 9,757 7,314 28,615 15,542 26,964 
Western and Equatorial Africa, total. 961855 100,600 134/153 2021937 217/427 200'606 
See GMO... ... 5s. hla tans. 2,525 5,917 13,307 88 402 67 
Spanish Africa, n. e. ¢............ 1,789 1,451 2,442 78 108 1,074 
CON a5 o'ote og eelire, 672% ‘ 4,429 3,215 3,273 6,729 9,674 6,766 
Western Equatorial Africa, n. e. ¢. 
(formerly French Equatorial 
pe ete oer ee 6,986 7,617 7,374 3,106 3,756 1,729 
Western Africa, n. e. c. (former 
French West Africa and Re- 
public of Togo)...... F 15,274 15,174 14,556 30,302 25,495 26,491 
a cats Se webs 25 <0 s J 10,494 13,098 17,012 63,253 64,126 52,491 

eria (and Cameroons). . 22,993 17,914 25,475 22,451 32,410 39,876 
DY ish West Africa, n. e. c... ; 1,031 1,780 2,249 2,453 3,125 3,389 
Madeira Islands........... bea 305 766 884 2,703 2,965 2,916 
FEES RAR 8 a EN - 11,801 10,594 10,568 37,239 31,585 25,787 
Western Portuguese Africa, n. e. c.. 795 815 967 1,460 1,914 597 
Liberia (excluding vessels trans- 

ferred to Liberian registry)..... 18,433 22,259 36,046 33,075 41,867 39,423 
Central and Southern Africa, total... 320,041 281,677 343,285 294,240 319,357 256,309 
Seychelles and dependencies. ..... 42 58 98 175 129 68 
Mauritius and dependencies... .. . 1,274 978 1,068 73 18 S 
British East Africa: (Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zan- 

CNS acne sees ss ep ORs Oss 6,896 8,584 11,563 47,212 40,994 45,588 
EELS SPOT NE TE 8,917 7,510 9,892 3,175 3,614 4,634 
Malagasy Republic (formerly 

Madagnecar).................. 2,834 2,777 2,463 16,914 11,704 13,409 
Republic of the Congo (formerly 

Belgian Congo)*............... 39,078 30,809 26,322 94,989 107,064 68,272 
Union of South Africat........... 249,333 220,720 277,248 99,358 118,657 107,884 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federa- 

WN 66. i 5s eM ENO SS 11,667 10,241 14,631 32,344 37,177 16,446 


1 Data exclude “special category” exports and 
percentages are base on U.S. totals, excluding 
“special category”. 

2 Previously included in reports on the Near 
East. 


® Includes Ruanda-Urundi. 

* South-West Africa and British High Commis- 
sion territories of Bechuanaland, Basutoland, 
Swaziland are included. 

n.e.c. Not elsewhere classified. 
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increased machinery prices in 
1960, the volume of exports also ex- 
panded substantially. 

Other commodities that achieved note- 
worthy export increases included chem- 
icals, automobiles, metal manufactures, 
wood and paper, and unmanufactured 
cotton. The 36.4 percent increase in 
automobile exports was particularly 
gratifying since the previous year had 
seen a roughly comparable decrease. 


U.S. Imports Lower 


The major component import items 
continued to be coffee, cocoa, and nonfer- 
rous ores and metals, which together 
accounted for 45.2 percent of U.S. im- 
ports from Africa. 

Fluctuations in prices accounted for 
some import decreases. For example, 
the 30.5-percent fall in the value of 
cocoa imports was due to depressed 
prices rather than a curtailed volume of 
imports. Increased volume maintained 
the value of coffee imports at a high 
level despite falling prices. 

The expansion of U.S. exports to 
Africa, however, was part of a general 
global upward movement in U.S. trade. 
Consequently, Africa’s share in U.S. 
overall trade remained virtually un- 
changed. As in 1959, exports to Africa, 
excluding Egypt, in 1960 constituted 
3.2 percent of U.S. total exports. How- 
ever, Africa’s share of U.S. global im- 
ports fell from 3.8 to 3.4 percent. 

The newly emerging independent na- 
tions of Africa have clearly shown a 
desire to attract new investment and to 
expand and broaden their existing trade 
relations. For example, the Govern- 
ments of Nigeria and Ghana have 
opened trade and investment offices in 
New York and are actively soliciting 
expanded American trade and invest- 
ment with their countries. Moreover, 
Nigeria is planning to send a trade mis- 
sion to the United States this summer. 

During 1960, the Department of Com- 
merce accelerated its trade promotion 
program for Africa. Trade Missions, 
composed of Commerce Department offi- 
cials and U.S. businessmen, went to 
Ghana, Liberia, Guinea, and Sierra 
Leone in the winter; to the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in the 
spring; and to East Africa (Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Kenya, and Zanzibar) in 
the fall. Additional missions will visit 
in 1961, reflecting the Administration’s 
recognition of the growing importance 
of that continent. A Trade Mission 
departed in April 1961 to visit eight 
French-speaking republics in West 
Africa and others are planned. 

In Summary, 1960 has been a very en- 
couraging year for U.S. trade and in- 
vestment in Africa. It is apparent that 
there is great potential for further de- 
velopment -if U.S. businessmen vigor- 
ously pursue the opportunities that are 
presented, particularly in the newly in- 
dependent countries. 
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Table 2.—Leading Commodities in U.S. Trade With Africa, Excluding Egypt, 
1958, 1959, 1960 


(Thousands of dollars) 


Commodity 


Grains and preparations 
Fats, animal and vegetable oils and oilseeds 
Other foodstuffs except fats and oils' 
Tobacco and manufactures. 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Rubber and manufactures 
Textile semi and finished manufactures 
Wood and paper 
Petroleum and products 
Iron and steel and metal manufactures 
Machinery 
Electrical apparatus 
Industrial machinery ; 
Construction, excav ating, and mining 
Manufacturing and service industry 
Tractors, parts and accessories 
Automobiles, parts and accessories* * 
Chemicals and related products 
Other exports i 


Total exports? ** 


Shellfish 

Hides and furs 

Vegetable oils, edible and inedible 

( ‘offee 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

Tea 

Spices 

Drugs, herbs, roots 

Crude rubber 

Dyeing and tanning materials 

Sisal and henequen fiber 

Wool, unmanufactured 

Logs, lumber and wood manufactures 
Nonmetalic minerals (excluding precious stones) 
Precious stones’ 

Iron ore and concentrates. 
Ferroalloys, ores and metals 
Nonferrous ores and metals 

Other imports 


Total U.S. imports for consumption* 


‘ Includes relatively small amounts of non- 
agricultural exports. 

* Excludes “special category” 
security regulations. 

* Includes service equipment, trucks, buses and 
trailers. 

* Includes reexports. 

® Data excludes vessels registered under Liber- 
ian flag, but owned by U. 8.-controlled companies. 


exports under 


Italy... 


(Continued from page S-10) 


Financial Situation Steady 


The latest period of economic expan- 
sion has been remarkable for the lack 
of monetary and. financial tensions. 
There has been a rapidly increasing 
money supply, a fast rate of bank de- 
posit and loan formation, and substan- 
tial investment. A net deficit of $500 
million on Government cash budgetary 
operations in fiseal 1961 is evidence of 
the reversal of the deficit-reduction 
policy of recent years. 

Stable internal prices are helping to 
maintain a favorable rate of economic 
growth. The official monthly price in- 
dexes for 1960 were higher than those 
for 1959 by 0.9 percent for wholesale 


1958 1959 1960 


U.S. Exports to Africa 





23 ,435 48 ,037 46,898 

3,996 3,788 2,819 

5.999 6,030 8,078 
19,116 20, 486 11,076 

6,329 3,879 10,950 
11,335 11,905 12,048 
55, 604 54,356 55, 246 
16,074 14,430 19,086 
20 , 344 17,764 18,928 
20 , 987 16,341 29 ,640 
170,949 156,916 193,008 
20 , 236 17,947 23 ,622 
109,770 101,911 118,908 
60 , 909 50,477 64,317 
35,385 31,157 40,316 
29,631 27 , 842 38,173 
64,737 47,788 65,249 
35, 065 38 , 842 41,471 
74,927 61,629 95,598 
528,897 502,191 610,095 


U.S. Imports from Africa 





6,838 9,947 10,415 
11,928 15,968 12,739 
15,069 15,973 16,191 
147,972 118,889 123,193 
77,196 81,345 66 473 
2,297 3,046 4,241 
8,621 8,364 10,065 
4,653 5,886 6,443 
34,772 49,259 49,451 
2,228 2/418 1,662 
3,301 5,459 6,627 
13,929 20 , 607 17 ,923 
5,407 7,799 7,819 
10,375 10,011 10,554 
27 ,423 29 , 461 18,270 
7,444 11,406 8,715 
41,062 54,177 51,653 
76, 767 67,147 54,102 
22,943 35,239 62,781 
520,225 552,401 539,317 


* Commodity data are exports of U.S. mer- 
chandise. 

7 Includes a small item of semiprecious stones. 

8 Imports for consumption include goods en- 
tered for immediate consumption plus goods with- 
drawn from bonded warehouses and will not 
agree with “general imports” given in table 1. 


Source: Data of the Bureau of the Census. 





prices, 2.3 percent for retail prices, and 
2.7 percent for the cost-of-living index. 
As in other recent years, wage increases 
more or less paralleled increases in the 
cost of living, but better organized 
workers received raises of up to 10 
percent. 





Canada’s rice imports in the first 11 
months of 1960 increased 20 percent 
over the corresponding period of 1959, 
according to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 

Imports of “uncleaned and paddy” 
rice, at 533,000 ewt. (100 pounds), were 
up 65,000 ewt. The 403,000 cwt. of 
“cleaned” rice imported were 94,000 
ewt. above those in January-November 
1959. 
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S TRADE with the Near East in 
U. e 1960 showed substantial im- 
provement over 1959, despite the wide- 
spread drought that entered its third 
and worst year in 1960. Reports during 
the winter of 1960-61 indicate that the 
drought now has been broken, and as 
harvests return to normal the Ameri- 
ean exporter can expect a larger and 
more varied market. As the Near East- 
ern governments accelerate their de- 
velopment programs, construction con- 
tracts and supply tenders will appear in 
increasing numbers. The market for 
industrial equipment, industrial raw 
materials, construction equipment, air 
conditioners, office equipment, and auto- 
mobiles and trucks is a large one in the 
Near East, and will expand. Social and 
economic progress in many countries has 
meant the emergence of a new middle 
class which,- though its purchasing 
power is still low by American stand- 
ards, is beginning to buy in increasing 
quantities such items as home appli- 
ances, radios, television sets, furniture, 
and other consumer goods. 


U.S. Products Preferred 


Throughout the Near East a notice- 
able preference exists for both U.S. con- 
sumer goods and capital equipment. This 
preference can be developed into sales 
if American firms will offer more at- 
tractive credit and payment terms. The 
high quality of some U.S. items is the 
decisive factor in sales, but quality alone 
cannot be expected to prevail over com- 
petitors’ goods at prices which may be 
15-40 percent less, with more generous 
terms of payment into the bargain. 

Developments in the most promising 
Near Eastern markets are summarized 
below by country, but happenings sig- 
nificant to American exporters have oc- 
curred in three other areas: 


@ In Iraq, the business community is 
showing signs of emerging from the 
stagnation that has gripped it since the 
revolution of July 14, 1958, and the Gov- 
ernment is pushing ahead with its plans 
to modernize and develop the country. 
U.S. exports to Iraq amounted to $40 
million in 1960, a spectacular increase 
over the $27 million in 1959, and pros- 
pects are good for further increase in 
1961. 

@ In Jordan, the Government is at- 
tempting to insure that U.S. commercial 
exports to that country will total at 
least $20 million in 1961. This would 
be a considerable increase over the $12 
million exported to Jordan in 1960, 
especially as that total includes P.L. 480 
wheat. On February 4, the Jordanian 
Government issued a Defense Order re- 
strieting the import of the following 
commodities to U.S. sources: Wheat and 
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Near East 


flour; automobiles and trucks, radios, 
record players, and tape recorders; sul- 
phur; lubricants; refrigerators; air con- 
ditioners; canned cheese; heaters, 
stoves, and gas ranges; toilet soap; and 
hunting weapons. 

@ In the Shaikhdom of Abu Dhabi, 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf, oil 
in commercial quantities has been found 
in two places. Royalty payments have 
not yet commenced, but when they do 
this now tiny market will expand 
greatly. In the neighboring country 
of Qatar, oil payments increased im- 
ports a hundredfold in scarcely a 
decade; they are now $37 million annu- 
ally from all sources. 





Greece 











Outlook Favorable for More 
U.S.-Greek Trade 


E Greek economy in 1960 showed 
clear signs of recovery, following the 
setbacks that occurred in 1959. National 
income rose 5 percent and general in- 
dustrial productivity, including electric 
output, increased 10 percent. The out- 
look for 1961 is encouraging and the 
improvement of the Greek economy is 
expected to continue. 

The same factors in 1960—economic 
improvement, foreign aid and grants, 
and expenditures under the Greek Gov- 
ernment’s economic development pro- 
gram—which principally accounted for 
the increase in U.S. exports to Greece 
over 1959, will continue to play an im- 
portant role in 1961. Stimulated by 
these influences, a moderate increase 
over 1960 U.S. exports may be expected 
in 1961. Factors tending to retard in- 
creased sales of U.S. goods and services 
include higher import duties, import 
licensing controls, and new or increased 
luxury. taxes applicable to some U.S. 
exports, plus certain aspects of Greek 
public procurement policies. 


U.S. Trade Increases 


Total U.S. exports to Greece in- 
creased from $52 million in 1959 to 
$60.2 million in 1960 by about 6 percent. 
U.S. imports, however, valued at $37 
million, remained at approximately the 
same level. 

Composition of U.S: exports to 
Greece, following the historical pattern 
of past years, consisted mostly of a 
variety of consumer, producer, and cap- 
ital goods, in which Greece is not self- 
sufficient. The $8.2-million rise in U.S. 
exports was mainly attributable to in- 


creases in the exportation of harley; 
corn; vehicular tires and tubes; lubri- 
cating oils; iron and steel-mill products, 
including iron and steel sheets and tin- 
plate; metal manufactures; radio and 
TV sets; power distribution, measuring 
and testing apparatus; industrial, con- 
struction, excavating, and mining ma- 
chinery; tractors, parts and accessories; 
and passenger cars. These increases 
more than offset declines in U.S. ex- 
ports of detergents, medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations, trucks 
and busses, household refrigerators, 
rice, and wheat. 

U.S. imports also followed the tradi- 
tional pattern of past years. Greater 
imports of leaf tobacco, figs, sponges, 
and magnesite compensated for smaller 
purchases of olive and olive oil, manga- 
nese and chrome ores. 

Total imports into Greece from all 
suppliers amounted to $702 million in 
1960—an increase of 24 percent over 
the total of $567 million in 1959—but 
exports remained at about the same 
level of $204 million for these years. 
The United States, with 13 percent of 
the market, trailed West Germany as 
a principal supplier of Greece but sur- 
passed the United Kingdom. In 1959 
the United States had 10 percent of the 
market and ranked third, behind West 
Germany and the United Kingdom. As 
in 1959, West Germany remains the 
foremost customer of Greece, followed 
by the United States and by the United 
Kingdom in that order. 

U.S. participation in the Thessaloniki 
(Salonika) International Trade Fair, 
held from September 4-25, 1960, was 
favorably received and widely publicized 
in the Greek press. More than 500,000 
people out of a total attendance of about 
a million visited the U.S. pavilion. 


Export Expansion Program Begun 

Greece in early 1959 initiated an ex- 
port expansion program primarily de- 
signed to promote the sale abroad of 
agricultural surpluses, mainly tobacco. 

Under the impetus of this program, 
absolute control over Government pro- 
curement was vested in the Ministry of 
Commerce for ‘the purpose, whenever 
possible, of disposing of agricultural 
surpluses to Greece’s bilateral trading 
partners, mainly the Soviet bloc, in ex- 
change for essential raw materials and 
manufactured goods. This program met 
with nominal success in 1960, but the 
surpluses have persisted. 

In addition to controlling public pro- 
curement, Greece also has resorted to 
rigid import licensing controls to pro- 
mote the sale of Greek agricultural 
surpluses. Among the items affected 
by import licensing controls are lumber, 
tires and tubes, rice, coal and coke 
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(except anthracite), trucks, busses, 
passenger cars, and iron and steel bars. 

In April 1960, Greece adopted a new 
tariff, modeled after the Brussels nom- 
enclature. U.S. exports which appear 
to be adversely affected by increased 
import duty rates include gasoline and 
diesel engines, electric motors and gen- 
erators, threshers and combines, fur 
trimmings, patent leather, specified fab- 
rics of manmade fibre, arch lift sandals, 
chewing gum, and razor blades. Items 
benefiting from reduced rates of duty 
are textile, industrial, foundry, and 
metal ae ae parts, syn- 
thetic staple fibers (Acrilan), and rolled 
oats. 

During 1960, new, or in some in- 
stances, increased luxury and consump- 
tion taxes were imposed on specified 
imported items and may adversely affect 
U.S. exports to Greece. Among the 
items subjected to newly levied luxury 
taxes of 40 percent of the c.i.f. value 
were vacuum cleaners, radio and TV 
sets, tape recorders, record players, food 
and mixing appliances, and electric 
shavers. The luxury tax on automo- 
biles and sport cars weighing over 800 
kilos and valued over $1800 f.o.b. fac- 
tory was increased from 25 percent to 
35 percent (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Jan. 1, 1961, p. 9). 


Common Market Association Signed 


After intensive negotiations following 
the June 1959 Greek proposal to asso- 
ciate with the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC), the Commission of the 
EEC and the Greek Government signed 
an agreement in March 1961 in Brus- 
sels. Greece’s association with the EEC, 
which will take the form of a customs 
union between Greece and the EEC, will 
enable Greece later to become a full 
member of the E.E.C. 

The agreement must be ratified by the 
Greek Parliament and eventually ap- 
proved by the six member countries of 
the EEC. 

The customs union of Greece with the 
EEC will be achieved over a 12-year 
transitional period for most of the 
traded items and 22 years for others. 
The agreement also provides for a loan 
of $125 million from the European In- 
vestment Bank, payable in 5 years, and 
contains provisions to protect Greek 
producers against the competition from 
the members of the EEC. 

Greece buys and sells about 50 per- 
cent of its exports and imports from 
the EEC. Association with the EEC 
will give Greece an access to a market 
with a population of 160 million people. 


Development Program Set 

Greece has established an extensive 
development program which extends to 
virtually ail phases of the Greek econ- 
omy and covers the 5-year period, 1960- 
64. The objectives of the program are 
to raise the national income from the 
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present level of $300 to $380 per capita 
and create 400,000 new jobs. To ac- 
complish these ends, the program pro- 
vides for a 5-year total of public and 
private investment spending of $3.3 
billion, of which one-third will be ex- 
pended in the Government sector. 

Anticipated foreign exchange earn- 
ings of $600 million in the 5-year period 
will be utilized to finance part of the 
cost of the program while the balance 
will be financed through foreign invest- 
ment and substantial internal financing. 
Greece expended $133 million in 1960 
on various investment projects, mainly 
electric power. Expenditures of $165 
million have been allocated in the budget 
for 1961. 


Balance of Payments Improves 


Greek gold and hard currency assets 
rose from $205 million as of December 
1959 to $220 million at the end of 1960. 
This increase was principally due to 
emigrant remittances of $90 million, 
foreign aid and grants of $70 million, 
shipping earnings of $74 million, and 
tourism receipts of $29 million, which 
overcame a trade deficit (actual cash 
transactions) of $312 million. 

Of the total foreign aid and grants 


* of $70 million utilized by Greece in 


1960, the United States contributed 
$56.2 million as follows: Development 
Loan Fund $2.4 million; P.L. 480 (U.S. 
surplus agricultural commodities) $23.4 
million; defense support $29.7 million; 
and technical assistance $0.7 million. 


U.S. Investment Interest Brisk 


The Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion, established in early, 1960 with a 
capitalization of $40 million, has become 
the principal agency in Greece for pro- 
viding financial assistance to local and 
foreign investors. D 

Interest of U.S. investors in Greece 
continued to be brisk in 1960. The 
investment climate is somewhat clouded, 
however, by procrastination and lengthy 
negotiations in obtaining the approval 
of foreign investment applications un- 
der the Greek foreign investment law, 
particularly in those instances where 
local interests protest against the possi- 
ble competition of the proposed foreign 
investment. In some instances the 
amount of foreign equity holding also 
has been an issue. Investments in new 
industries generally have received more 
favorable treatment. 


A $75 million aluminum plant capable 
of producing 100,000 metric tons and 
53,000 metric tons annually of alumina 
and aluminum, respectively, was ap- 
proved under the foreign investment 
law and ratified by the Greek parlia- 
ment in late 1960. Reynolds Aluminum 
holds a 17-percent equity interest in 
the investment. The balance of the 
equity is held by a French firm (50 
percent), a local investor (21 percent) 
and the I.D.C. (12 percent). 
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U.S. Second Supplier, 
Little Change Seen 


U EXPORTS to Iran in 1961 

e seem likely not to fall sub- 
stantially in value below the $117.2 mil- 
lion received for exports in 1960. The 
decline, if any, is expected to be slight 
despite a number of significant financial 
and commercial policy measures taken 
by the Iranian Government in 1960 
under its comprehensive economic stab- 
ilization. program. 

Composition of U.S. exports may 
shift somewhat, and a greater part may 
be made up of machinery and industrial 
supplies for use in Iran’s second 7-year 
development program, food grains, and 
other agricultural items shipped under 
U.S. Public Law 480. 

The best opportunities for U.S. sup- 
pliers would appear to be for export of 
construction equipment, industrial plant 
and equipment, agricultural machinery, 
and similar items. ‘The outlook for ex- 
port of consumer durables seems rela- 
tively poor because of the Iranian Gov- 
ernment’s declared policy of reducing 
imports of such nonessentials. 

The United States, available figures 
indicate, has retained its position as the 
second leading supplier of the $600-mil- 
lion-plus Iranian market, ahead of the 
United Kingdom and Japan, but trailing 
West Germany. 

U.S. exports to Iran moved from a 
value of $115.8 million in 1959 to $117.2 
million in 1960. Despite this increase 
the U.S. trade surplus with that coun- 
try declined by $5.2 million as imports 
rose from $46.1 million in 1959 to $52.7 
million. , 


Principal U.S. export items included 
machinery to a value of $40 million; 
automobiles, parts, and accessories, pri- 
marily trucks, $25.4 million; rubber and 
manufactures, largely tires and tubes, 
$9.6 million; metals and manufactures, 
$8.9 million; medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical specialties, $4.7 million; and 
tractors, parts, and accessories, $4 mil- 
lion. Exports of all these items with 
the exception of rubber and manufac- 
tures increased over those of 1959. 


The almost 15-percent jump in U.S. 
imports from Iran in 1960 was largely 
the result of increased purchases of 
cashmere wool, total imports of which 
rose to a value of $9.2 million from 
$6.5 million in 1959, and petroleum and 
products, which increased to $22.3 mil- 
lion from $18.1 million. Imports of 
hides and skins fell to $6.5 million from 
$8.3 million in 1959. 
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U.S. Trade Mission Studies Market 


A U.S. Department of Commerce- 
sponsored trade mission visited Iran on 
September 11-October 8. The team de- 
scribed Iran as “one of the world’s most 
competitive markets for industrial and 
capital goods,” but asserted that the 
United States had not made an effort to 
capture a share of the market commen- 
surate with America’s size and reputa- 
tion for excellence of industrial equip- 
ment. The mission suggested that U.S. 
suppliers offer complete plant quota- 
tions, provide adequate parts service, 
accompany technical products with in- 
struction booklets printed in the local 
language, and make an effort to adjust 
to special Iranian market requirements 
and business procedures. 


Imports Limited 


The Iranian stabilization program 
will continue to dominate economic and 
commercial developments in 1961. For 
some time Iran has been having serious 
balance-of-payments deficits, as an ex- 
cessive expansion of credit has prompted 
a strong demand for goods and services, 
which in turn has increased external 
payments. Foreign exchange reserves 
have dropped; money, supply, prices, 
and public and private debts have risen; 
and a critical gap has emerged in fi- 
nancing the country’s $1.1 billion eco- 
nomic development program. 

To reverse this trend, the Govern- 
ment in June 1960 instituted a stabiliza- 
tion program which, following discus- 
sions with the International Monetary 
Fund in the third quarter of the year, 
was further refined and broadened. 
Key elements of the program include 
a cut in Government spending, public 
debt retirement, a limit on new credit 
to the private sector, curtailment of for- 
eign borrowing by Government agen- 
cies, and a reduction of imports by 
restricting credit and raising taxes on 
nonessentials. 

In view of the serious payments prob- 
lem, the U.S.-Iranian reciprocal trade 
agreement was terminated in July by 
mutual agreement. This move enabled 
Iran to levy new and substantially 
higher commercial profit taxes on the 
more than 30 items covered in the pact. 
The new taxes on some nonessentials are 
so high as to be virtually prohibitive. 
Some Iranian distributors of U.S. goods 
say that the effect of the taxes will be 
to all but eliminate import of such con- 
sumer durables as standard-size U.S. 
ears, larger household refrigerators, 
television sets, and radios. Inasmuch 
as many distributors stocked up on such 
items in anticipation of imposition of 
the taxes the impact has been delayed 
but should be felt this year. 

New import quota regulations cover- 
ing the year beginning March 21 raise 
commercial profits taxes again or levy 
them on a great many new items. A 
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large number of goods also are added 
to the list of prohibited imports. 

Along with these moves, the Govern- 
ment restricted credit facilities avail- 
able to importers. Regulations issued 
in March require that for import of all 
goods except 13 categories of “produc- 
tive and esential goods,” Iranian im- 
porters must open letters of credit with 
minimum deposits ranging from 25 to 
70 percent of the value of the goods. 


U.S. Aids Development 

The Iranian Plan Organization has 
continued to press ahead to complete 
the second 7-year economic development 
program, in operation in 1955-62, and 
to devote considerable time to preparing 
a third plan. The primary objective 


of the third plan will be to attain an. 


annual per capita growth rate of at 
least 6 percent while maintaining es- 
sential price and balance-of-payments 
stability. Continuation of these efforts, 
assisted by economic aid from the U.S. 
and other external sources; will produce 
new opportunities for sale of a wide 
range of Iranian goods and services. 

Exclusive of grants for military as- 
sistance, U.S. economic loans and grants 
to Iran in fiscal years 1952 to 1961 have 
totaled almost $620 million. In addition 
to funds from the Export-Import Bank 
and the Development Loan Fund, and 
under the Mutual Security Program, 
the International Bank for Recontruc- 
tion and Development has made several 
loans. Also, various Government of 
Iran Ministries have obtained loans 
from several Western European coun- 
tries, most of which have been equiv- 
alent to supplier credits. 

In fiscal year 1961, U.S. economic aid 
to Iran amounted to $64.2 million, in- 
cluding: Technical cooperation, $4 mil- 
lion; defense support, including com- 
modity aid, $22 million; and D.L.F. 
loans, $38.2 million. D.L.F. has re- 
cently agreed to lend Iran $12 million 
to help build a large seaport near 
Bandar Abbas on the Persian Gulf. 
The loan, which covers the larger part 
of foreign exchange requirements for 
the project, is to be utilized for U.S. 
goods and services. Another loan of 
$26.2 million is to be used to finance a 
part of Iran’s road network linking 
the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. 


Capital Goods To Be Bought in U.S. 


An agreement signed with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington on 
March 18, establishes a $15 million 
credit which will be utilized to assist 
private Iranian enterprise to buy capital 
goods in the United States. Local cur- 
rency proceeds are to be used to help 
finance investment projects under the 
second 7-year development plan. 

In the latter half of 1960 the United 
States and Iran concluded agreements 
for the supply of U.S. surplus agricul- 
tural commodities to Iran to a value of 


$29,125,000 including ocean freight. 
The supplies will comprise approxi- 
mately 300,000 tons of wheat, 50,000 
tons of feed grains, and 8.8 million 
pounds of cottonseed and/or soybean 
oil. 

An unusually high production and 
offtake of petroleum in the last 5 
months of 1960 boosted Iranian Govern- 
ment revenues to the unexpected high 
of $206 million for the year, an 11-per- 
cent increase over 1959 receipts. Crude 
production rose by 14 percent over 1959, 
totaling 51.06 million tons for the year. 

Last year the oil consortium officially 
opened its new $90 million Kharg Is- 
land loading facilities, carried on active 
field explorations, and undertook con- 
siderable investment in the Abadan 
refinery. SIRIP, the joint Italian- 
Iranian petroleum venture, was the first 
of three participating ventures to find 
oil in commercial quantities, and early 
exploitation is anticipated. 

In January 17 National Iranian Oil 
Co. concluded a contract with Williams 
Bros. Overseas for the construction of 
an oil storage dépot at Meshed at a 
cost of approximately $2.8 million. 
More than 60 percent of this amount 
is for import of equipment. 

A four-man team from Kaiser Engi- 
neers and Constructors arrived in 
Tehran in mid-November to begin a 
thorough feasibility study of the Iran- 
ian steel mill project. If the decision 
is made to proceed with the project, 
international bids will be requested. 





Israel 











U.S. Trade With Israel 
Up Sharply — 


SRAEL’S imports of U.S. goods 

showed a large gain in 1960, and 
Israel was stimulated to import even 
larger amounts of U.S. manufactured 
goods in 1961 by two loans from U.S. 
Government agencies to finance invest- 
ment goods from abroad. Improvement 
in Israel’s economic position in 1960 
was evidenced by a substantial rise in 
industrial production, an increase in 
total foreign currency reserves, and a 
higher rate of private foreign capital 
investment. 

U.S. exports to Israel in 1960 were 
valued at $125 million, an amount 7.3 
percent above exports of $116.5 million 
in 1959. This compares with an in- 
crease of 11.9 percent in 1959 above 
the $104.1 million in 1958. 

Principal commodities exported to 
Israel, according to their order of im- 
portance, were grains and preparations; 
machinery; soybeans; automobiles, 
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parts, and accessories; iron and steel; 
chemical spetialties; tractors; rubber 
and manufactures; and metal manu- 


factures. 
U.S. imports from Israel in 1960 were 
almost stable at $27.3 million compared 


with $27.5 million in 1959, but well 
above the $18.2 million imported in 1958. 

Principal commodities imported from 
Israel were diamonds, which accounted 
for more than two-thirds of the total 
value; cotton coats; books, maps, pic- 
tures, and other printed matter; ce- 
ment; and wool manufactures. 


Total Exports Surge 


Israel's total exports rose in 1960 to 
$215 million from $178 million in 1959, 
but this gain in exports was accompa- 
nied by almost as large a percentage 
rise in imports, to $496.2 million from 
$428.7 million. 

Loans to Israel by U.S. agencies were 
as follows: A credit by the Export- 
Import bank of $25 million in March 
1961 to the Israeli Government to pur- 
chase capital equipment in the U.S.; and 
loans by the U.S. Development Loan 
Fund of $10 million in February 1961 
to the Industrial Development Bank 
of Israel to purchase equipment from 
abroad for Israeli enterprises and of 
$6 million to the Government in Octo- 
ber 1960 for foreign exchange costs in 
expansion of Israel’s telephone system. 

The U.S. agreed to sell Israel $37.6 
million of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties for Israeli currency, as provided 
for in a Title I, P.L. 480 agreement be- 
tween the United States and Israel. 

Israel’s economy was strengthened 
by a 12-percent rise in industrial pro- 
duction, a substantial part of which 
went to increase exports and to expand 
capital goods industries. Another fa- 
vorable development was the annual 
increase in total foreign currency re- 
serves from $124 million to $187 million. 

The higher rate of private foreign 
capital investments may shift, invest- 
ment risks from the Israeli Government 
to private interests. The Government 
in 1960 approved investment projects 
involving commitments of $110 million 
and [£60 million. However, not all the 
projects approved will be implemented 
in the first year. 

Several U.S. firms were active in 
establishing industrial plants in Israel, 
including an automobile assembly plant, 
a citric acid plant, an electronics plant, 
and a plastics plant. In addition, a 
group of U.S. investors are to build a 
160-room hotel. Also a U.S. firm was 
granted a concession to prospect for 
phosphates in Israel. 

Israel amended its income tax law 
to encourage individual saving and in- 
vestment, particularly by low and 
middle-income earners. The principal 
change introduced by the new law is 
the introduction of 11 tax brackets 
instead of the existing 6 brackets. 
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U.S. Share of Auto Market 
Drops, Others Develop 


UWAIT’S imports of U.S. goods 

declined in 1960, due to the slack 
in demand for U.S. automobiles. It 
is expected, however, that the depressed 
automobile market can be offset in 1961 
by increased sales in other U.S. lines 
popular with the Kuwaitis. Revival in 
economie development activity will 
create additional opportunities for U.S. 
contracting firms. Kuwait’s national 
income is expected to reach even higher 
levels in 1961, with the expansion of 
petroleum facilities under two conces- 
sions and a third concession commenc- 
ing production. A Kuwaiti sharehold- 
ing company has been established and 
renewed interest is centered on diversi- 
fication of industries. 

The expanding market for foodstuffs 
in Kuwait is a challenge to U.S. ex- 
porters. Total volume of foodstuff im- 
ports in 1960 rose to 195,000 tons from 
127,000 tons in the preceding year. 
Commodities largely contributing to 
this rise were sugar, flour, and miscel- 
laneous items. Export possibilities for 
U.S. food exist for fluor; rice and grain; 
canned food, including milk, butter, and 
cheese; and dried milk. 

Opportunity for U.S. exporters to 
regain their share of the Kuwait market 
appear to depend upon the ability of 
American salesmen to promote the sale 
not only of automobiles, but other items 
of U.S. manufacture popular with the 
Kuwaitis. Such products include foods; 
plywood, plumbing, paints, and special- 
ized building material; household elec- 
trical appliances, particularly air con- 
ditioners, refrigerators, and water 
coolers; clothing; paper and stationery; 
medicine; office equipment; and costume 
jewelry. 

A series of construction projects 
reportedly will be launched in 1961 
or soon thereafter. Opportunities are 
available for large U.S. firms who are 
registered or will soon register through 
a Kuwaiti agent in order to participate 
in bidding on local projects. The only 
essentials are that a company be able 
and willing to work and to compete 
internationally. 

Greatest interest shown by U.S. firms 
in pending development projects have 
been in: International airport (seven 
U.S. firms are eligible to bid); sewage 
scheme, estimated to cost $26 million 
(only firms registered by January 1961 
can bid) ; and a 7-mile coastal esplanade, 
estimated cost in excess of $15 million 
(registration of firms may be accepted 


. and suburban centers. 


in 1961). Other projects for which the. 


Development Board has plans are two 
hospitals; a prison; a fertilizer plant; 
Ground water 
resources also are to be surveyed. 


U.S.-Kuwait Trade Slips 


United States exports to Kuwait in 
1960 were valued at $40.6 million, 12.9 
percent under the $46.6 million in 1959. 
This reduction in exports is accounted 
for by the sharp drop in sales of U.S. 
automobiles, parts, and accessories from 
$18.6 million to $8.5 million. Loss in 
the U.S. share of the automobile market 
in Kuwait was more drastic than the 
loss by other major exporters of cars 
to Kuwait. 

Principal commodities exported to 
Kuwait, in their order of importance, 
were machinery; automobiles, parts, 
and accessories; cigarettes; metal manu- 
factures; grains and preparations; 
rubber and manufactures; and lubri- 
cating oils, except hydraulic. 

United States imports from Kuwait, 
mainly crude petroleum, were valued 
at $123.4 million in 1960, a decrease 
of 22.3 percent from the $158.8 million 
in 1959. The value of imports in 1958 
was $167.8 million. Imports from Ku- 
wait consist almost entirely of petroleum 
and its derivatives. U.S. import restric- 
tions on crude oil account for the de- 
crease in imports from Kuwait. 


New Currency Issued 


The Kuwait Government began to 
issue its own currency on April 1 (the 
Kuwaiti dinar of 1,000 fils=US$2.80). 
The Gulf rupee will be exchanged for 
the new currency until May 13. Other 
financial developments were the enact- 
ment of a budget law and the adoption 
of a fiscal year (April 1 to March 31) 
to replace the calendar year. 

The increased production of Kuwait 
Oil Co. crude petroleum replaced the 
loss of payments to the Kuwait Govern- 
ment, which would otherwise have oc- 
curred from a reduction in posted prices 
of Kuwait crude from $1.67 to $1.59 
per barrel. Therefore, in 1960 Kuwait 
maintained about the same level of 
payments ($410 million) as estimated 
for 1959. 

Kuwait receives royalties of several 
million annually from a concession in 
the Neutral Zone, which lies between 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. The Arab- 
ian Oil Co., which has a concession from 
both Kuwait and Saudi Arabia in the 
Neutral Zone offshore area, has recently 
completed 9 wells and will soon be in 
production. 

The offshore petroleum concession 
was awarded to the Shell Oil Co. on 
November 27, 1960. The concession 
ealls for a 50-50 profit split, but the 
Kuwait Government has an option to 
purchase 20 percent of the 6perating 
company. 
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Lebanon 











Investment Climate Good 
Trade With U.S. Climbs 


UE to its traditional policy of non- 
expropriation, free trade, free cur- 
rency convertibility, and a minimum 
of Government interference in private 
enterprise, the overall investment cli- 
mate in Lebanon remains favorable. 
Lebanon’s status as a trade and serv- 
ice center continues, and the traditional 
ingenuity of the Lebanese business com- 
munity remains one of the country’s 
major assets. It is expected that many 
firms will continue to profit from 
Beirut’s position as an international 
trade center with a well-equipped port, 
and excellent transportation, insurance, 
banking, and storage facilities. 


Imports From U.S. Surge 


1960 was a record year as U.S. ex- 
ports to Lebanon climbed to $42.8 mil- 
lion, surpassing the 1957 high of $40.2 
million. In 1958 and 1959, U.S. exports 
to Lebanon were $36.1 and $39.7 million, 
respectively. The surge in exports, 
which took place despite a substantial 
reduction of U.S. shipments of wheat 
and wheat flour, was due mainly to in- 
creased sales of household refrigerators, 
industrial machinery, new passenger 
cars, air-conditioning and refrigerating 
equipment, and man-made fibers (see 
accompanying table). Lebanese foreign 
trade figures for January-June 1960 
show that the United States was Leb- 
anon’s second leading supplier, provid- 
ing 12.3 percent of the country’s im- 
ports. The United Kingdom was first 
with 16.6 percent; other leading sup- 
pliers were West Germany, France, 
Italy, Saudi Arabi, and the U.A.R. 

Lebanon’s traditional imbalance in 
merchandise trade is apparently being 
maintained. Total Lebanese exports 
in the first 6 months of 1960 were only 
£L70 million compared with total im- 
ports of £L338 million. This pattern 
is manifested in U.S.-Lebanese mer- 
chandise trade. While in 1960 the 
United States exported to Lebanon 
goods valued at about $43 million, U.S. 
imports from Lebanon totaled $4 mil- 
lion, consisting principally of hides and 
skins, leaf tobacco, carpet wool, and 
sausage casings. 


Payments Balance Favorable 


Despite Lebanon’s dependence upon 
imports and the resulting large visible 
trade deficit, virtually all observers 
agree that the balance-of-payments posi- 
tion is favorable. No data are avail- 
able, but capital inflow, particularly 
from oil-rich Arab states, is apparently 
continuing at a steady pace. 
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Customs receipts for 1960 showed a 
marked increase over previous years 
and is thought to be due to the growth 
of the middle income class whose re- 
quirements call for an ever-increasing 
inflow of high-duty semiluxury goods, 
principally automobiles and TV sets. 
Although the auto market is rapidly 
expanding, the U.S. share appears to 
be declining. The trend is toward the 
small European car while the U.S. 
compact remains hardly noticed. 

Late in 1960, the Government outlined 
a comprehensive program to encourage 
establishment of local industries, in- 
cluding a recommendation to protect 
domestic producers through temporary 
increases in duties on competitive im- 
ports. The Government, however, will 
probably find it difficult to carry out 
these intentions because of the strong 
opposition of the powerful commercial 
class. 


Principal U.S. Lebanon Trade, 1959-60 
[Thousands of dollars] 


Exports 
1959 1960 
Total wc... 80,7190 43,705 
Wheat... . a in a a a 3,765 1,487 
Wheat flour on AE e- 3,604 1,905 
Cigmrettes... bois ieeises 1,051 1,249 
Cotton manufactures... ... 1,417. .1,480 
Manmade fibers and manu- 
NERS. Saeki Vawswee we’ 1,489 1,924 
Lubricating oils........... 621 674 
Household refrigerators. . 946 2,201 


Industrial machinery. .... . 2,500 4,327 
Airconditioning and refrig- 


erating equipment....... 671 1,191 
Tractors, parts, and acces- 

I GSK ithe ws kwon 554 508 
Motor trucks, buses, and 

chassis, new............ 1,526 1,733 
Passenger cars, new....... 2,438 3,606 
Motor vehicle parts for re- 

placements............. 997 1,082 
Medicinal and pharamaceu- 

tical preparations. ...... 959 1,059 
Chemical specialties... .... 1,096 1,188 
Pigments, paints ‘and var- 

TE oe See 837 796 
Soap and toilet preparations 390 355 
re and projection 

OES CS 4, RE a 476 464 
Imports 
Total. . yeh ew 2,865 3,970 
Hides and skins, raw...... 728 643 
Tobacco, cigarette leaf, un- z 

TS RED SRE IR 719 =1,585 
Unmanufactured carpet 

wool. Be ee Cae is 349 698 
Sausage casings. 2 hag : 328 405 
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Saudi Arabia 


Increased Oil Revenues 
Boost Economy 


‘YESPITE the cut in posted prices of 
Middle Eastern crude oil and re- 
fined petroleum products, effective Au- 
gust 9, 1960, Saudi Arabia’s oil reve- 
nues were greater in 1960 than in 1959. 
The increase was due to record figures 
posted by the Arabian American Oil 
Co. (ARAMCO) in both crude produc- 
tion and refinery throughput. Crude 
production reached 456 million barrels 
and refinery throughput reached 82 
million barrels, increases of 14 and 30 
percent, respectively, over 1959 figures. 
It is probable that oil revenue will 
increase further in 1961. ARAMCO’s 
production figures for January and 
February this year are substantially 
above those for 1960, and this high level 
is expected to continue. In addition, 
the Japanese-owned Arabian Oil Co. 
has drilled nine successful wells off the 
Kuwait-Saudi Arabian Neutral Zone, 
and began exporting oil, mostly to Ja- 











“pan, in February 1961. 


Prospects Bright for More U.S. Trade 


Backed by this increased revenue, 
the Saudi Arabian Government is ac- 
celerating its expenditures on economic 
development projects. The new budget, 
announced December 24, allocates 291 
million riyals ($64.6 million) for de- 
velopment, and a further 35 million 
riyals ($7.8 million) was added to the 
budget in February. Among the proj- 
ects on which the money is to be spent 
are the following (in millions of dol- 
lars): Roads (11.70), public buildings 
(3.8), schools (3.4), water and agri- 
cultural projects (2.8), and hospitals 
(2.4). The total amount to be spent 
on development during 1961 will be 
over two and a half times the amount 
spent during 1960. 

Injection of these sums into the econ- 
omy should help to provoke an upswing 
in business conditions in 1961. During 
most of 1960 merchants claimed that 
Saudi business was in a severe slump, 
caused in part by the austerity program 
inaugurated in 1958 and a tight money 
situation which did not ease until the 
fall. The change in Government in 
December, however, and the announce- 
ment of increased Government spending 
were taken to herald a business upturn, 
and by the end of the year both imports 
and general trade were thought to have 
picked up slightly. Prospects for in- 
ereased U.S. sales to Saudi Arabia, 
therefore, appear to be bright. 

American exports to Saudi Arabia 
fell in 1960, to $43.3 million compared 
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with $49.7 million in 1959, a decrease 
of nearly 13 percent. The largest single 
decrease was registered in automobiles, 
trucks, and parts, which fell from $15.8 
million in 1959 to only $10 million in 
1960. Some decreases also occurred 
in chemicals, railway equipment, elec- 
trical machinery, pipes and tubes, and 
pneumatic tires, but sales of grains and 
their preparations and industrial ma- 
chinery increased. U.S. imports from 
Saudi Arabia increased to $65.2 million 
in 1960 from $56.4 million in 1959, a rise 
of over 15 percent. Almost all Amer- 
ican imports from Saudi Arabia consist 
of oil. 


Market Competition Growing 


Though U.S. goods are popular in 
Saudi Arabia, American exporters can 
expect increasing competition from 
other countries, which are demonstra- 
ting growing interest in the Saudi 
Arabian market. During 1960, India, 
Greece, Denmark, and Pakistan staged 
trade exhibits in Saudi Arabia, and 
Italy opened a permanent trade and 
tourism center in Jidda. Japanese 
businessmen also have shown themselves 
active in entering the field. 

U.S. exporters can increase their 
sales in Saudi Arabia by more vigorous 
sales promotion and greater attention to 
the needs of Saudi importers. To as- 
sist American businessmen to ob‘ain 
and increase trade with Saudi Arabia, 
the U.S. Embassy at Jidda began the 
publication in October of a quarterly 
entitled “American Commercial News- 
letter.” This pamphlet publicizes com- 
mercial opportunities to the Saudi 
business community. Response to the 
first issues has been very encouraging. 
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» 
U.S. Exports to Turkey Up 
a 
Slightly in '60 
U EXPORTS to Turkey in 1961 
ewe should be close to the level 
of 1960, which approached $124 million. 
Favorable factors include some liberal- 
ization of import trade and a high level 
of U.S. economic assistance, including 
U.S. P.L. 480 shipments. Most U.S. 
exports will, as in the past, constitute 
manufactured items, such as machinery 
and industrial equipment. 

Since Turkey continues to conserve 
foreign exchange by relying heavily on 
restrictions aimed at curtailing non- 
essential and luxury imports, trade op- 
portunities continue to be concentrated 
in industrial machinery and equipment. 
Although Turkey is an attractive mar- 
ket for all kinds of manufactured goods, 
excepting foods and textiles, most of 
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this demand must be met by foreign in- 
vestors through local manufacturing 
or assembly operations due to the for- 
eign exchange situation. 


U.S. Share of Market Maintained 


U.S. exports to Turkey increased 
slightly from $123.6 million in 1959 to 
$123.9 million in 1960, while imports 
rose from $68.3 million to $70.8 million 
or by 3.7 percent. Increases_of $1.1 
million in U.S. exports of machinery 
and vehicles, $2.9 million in vegetable 
food products and beverages, and $0.8 
million in petroleum products, helped 
overcome decreases including that of 
$2.3 million in shipments of chemicals 
and related products. 

Increase of U.S. imports of $2.1 mil- 
lion in nuts and $1.7 million in leaf 
tobacco contributed to the slight gain 
in total U.S. imports from aoe “en in 
1960. 

Total Turkish 1960 foreign trade did 
not reach the level of 1959. Exports 
were 11 percent lower, while imports 
were approximately the same. The 
result was a somewhat larger deficit in 
commodity trade, amounting to about 
$147.6 million. Total imports were 
$468 million compared with $467 million 
in 1959. Exports dropped 10 percent 


from $355 million in 1959 to $321 mil- 


lion. 


U.S. Leading Supplier 


The United States is the leading 
supplier and customer of Turkey while 
West Germany continues to be its 
strongest competitor for this market. 
The United States supplied 26.5 percent 
of Turkey’s imports in 1960 about the 
same as in 1959, while buying 22.1 
percent of Turkey’s exports—an in- 
crease over the 19.2 percent of 1959. 

The ceiling for imports from the 
United States in the next few years 
will be influenced primarily by the 
amount of U.S. economic aid, total of 
Development Loan Fund (DLF) and 
Export-Import Bank loans, by direct 
American investment, and by Turkey’s 
earnings from exports of tobacco to 
the United States. In addition to sub- 
stantial U.S. economic and military 
grants, U.S., DLF, and Export-Import 
Bank loans totaling $147.1 million have 
been made to Turkey since the begin- 
ning of 1960 to assist economic devel- 
opment. 

A development favoring U.S. exports 
is the discontinuance by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment of funds for ICA-financed im- 
ports from 19 countries with a relatively 
strong balance-of-payments position. 
During the fourth quarter of 1960 the 
United States made available $12 mil- 
lion in Mutual Security Funds to assist 
Turkey in financing imports of chemi- 
cals, tires and tubes, lubricants, and 
capital goods items in the current fiscal 
year. This release brought to $46.4 
million the amount ICA has made avail- 


able from MSP Defense Support funds 
to aid Turkey in maintaining its im- 
port program. 

Also in the fourth quarter, an earlier 
P.L. 480 agreement was amended to per- 
mit Turkey to purchase a total of 320,- 
000 metric tons of surplus wheat from 
the United States, proceeds of which 
will be used for development loans and 
payment of U.S. obligations. Assuming 
insignificant changes in the present 
level of such aid, the present level of 
U.S. exports to Turkey should be main- 
tained over the next several years. 

The sixth import program published 
in January 1961 covered imports for 
the first half of 1961 and announced 
the general import level for the entire 
year. It authorized 1961 imports of 
$518 million, or 11 percent higher than 
in 1960 or 1959. Many items were 
transferred from the old quota list 
to the liberalized list of $200 million, 
including some raw materials and equip- 
ment for industry. Most consumer 
items remain on the authorized quota 
list. 

In August, with the establishment of 
a new par value, Turkey completed the 
process of exchange rate unification 
which began in August 1958. In an- 
other important development, Turkey 
is continuing negotiations for member- 
ship in the Common Market (European 
Economic Community) hopeful of ob- 
taining favorable concessions in the 
Common Market on agricultural com- 
modities, including tobacco. In Decerh- 
ber, a new tariff schedule—now under 
negotiation in GATT—was put into 
effect which is designed to bring the sys- 
tem of tariff classification into con- 
formity with the Brussels nomenclature 
and also to give a proper tariff base for 
future association with the Common 
Market. Petroleum products and mo- 
tion pictures are among the U.S. ex- 
port commodities to Turkey most sever- 
ly affected by tariff increases under 
the new schedule. 


Payments Balance Shows Deficit 


Turkey’s balance of payments showed 
a deficit in 1960 as imports rose and ex- 
ports dropped due to a decline in the 
export of cereals. This deficit and the 
large amortization payments on external 
debts are covered by grants and loans. 
In order to achieve an improvement in 
the balance of payments, the Govern- 
ment of Turkey is introducing several 
measures to expand exports and to in- 
crease invisible earnings such as the 
establishment of a special “Commission 
to Increase Exports” and a “Research 
Center for Export Promotion.” 


Foreign Investment Actions Taken 
Some recent actions by the Turkish 
Government have encouraged foreign 
investment while others, coupled with 
the still unsettled political situation, 
have prompted a cautious attitude. In 
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1959 Turkey had approved an invest- 
ment guaranty agreement with the 
United States. A further stimulation 
of U.S. investor interest resulted in 
1960 from the relative improvement in 
economic conditions and the abolition of 
the National Protection Law—long a 
detriment to foreign investment. High-* 
er taxes and a new bond issue effective 
March 1, 1961, which provides for the 
compulsory purchase by domestic and 
foreign companies operating in Turkey 
of Government bonds with 3 percent 
of their profits, were negative develop- 
ments which will tend to dampen inves- 
tor enthusiasm. 

Despite a cautious attitude, however, 
several U.S. firms have recently con- 
cluded agreements calling for large 
investments in selected industrial sec- 
tors. General Electric will expand its 
Istanbul plant to begin production of 
flourescent, lamps. Minneapolis-Moline 
has applied to the Export-Import Bank 
for $1.6 million for a new foundry and 
expansion of machine-shop facilities. 
Etitas, an affiliate of Westinghouse In- 
ternational, has applied for $1.3 million 
for additional working capital to provide 
electrical equipment. 

The biggest development on the in- 
vestment front, however, was the sign- 
ing in January 1961 of the DLF agree- 
ment for financing the second steel 
mill at Eregli. The new steel plant is 
a joint venture of U.S. and Turkish 
industrialists and the DLF loan of 
$129.6 million toward the total cost 
of $245 million is the largest industrial 
loan made by the DLF thus far. Other 
new factories placed in operation include 
a Singer sewing machine plant near 
Istanbul which produced 2,500 units dur- 
ing the 8 months it operated in 1960. 

The Industrial Development Bank 
(IDB) has reported an increase in ap- 
plications for loans from a $10 million 
DLF line-of-credit, many of which were 
for new flour mills. At the end of 
1960, the IDB had signed agreements 
for subloans totaling $3.6 million and 
letters of credit had been opened for 
$2.2 million. An additional $3.1 million 
had been committed, but agreements 
had not yet been signed. 

The Minister of Communications has 
put out a feeler regarding the need of 
foreign capital for the air line to make 
it more competitive and the railroads 
for facilities to produce diesel locomo- 
tives. 

Prices and wages remained stable 
in 1960 although the money supply in- 
creased about 10. percent due to the 
giving by the Central Bank of large 
credits to Commercial Banks to enable 
them to meet withdrawals of deposits, 
and by lending to meet the budget. The 
large expansion in money supply did 
not result in price increases because 
of public demand for liquidity as re- 
flected in the reduced velocity of circula- 
tion. 
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Egypt 


E progressive implementation of 
the U.A.R. 5-year development plan 
has created a potentially rich market in 
Egypt for sales of U.S. goods. The full 
market potential undoubtedly is being 
checked, however, by that traditional 
problem of underdeveloped areas—a 
shortage of foreign exchange. 
Caught between the foreign exchange 
requirements of an ambitious develop- 
ment program, and declining sales of 
its chief export, cotton, the Government 
will apparently continue its policy of 
tight controls over imports. Under 
these circumstances Egypt represents a 
promising market for capital goods and 
basic foodstuffs, but an unpromising 
one for consumer goods and semiluxury 
goods. 


Development Plans Stressed 


Widespread governmental attention 
continued to be concentrated on economic 
development plans. In July 1960 the 
general economic and social develop- 
ment plan for the next 5 years was un- 
veiled. The plan will require an in- 
vestment of £E1,697 million (1£E= 
US $2.87) and is calculated to double 
the national income in 10 years. The 
Ministry of Planning announced that 
the investment budget for the fiscal 
year ending June 1961 will be ££295.3 
million, of which £E239.2 million will 
be in the public sector. The main head- 
ings for 1960-61 are: Industry, £E58.3 
million; agriculture, 30.6; irrigation, 16; 
High Dam, 10.3; transport, 54.8; and 
development of the Suez Canal, £E14.9 
million. 

In the industrial field, the Govern- 
ment appears to be placing more em- 
phasis on the development of small in- 
dustries which, by import substitution, 
can save a substantial sum in foreign 
exchange. At the same time, attention 
is being focused upon more efficient use 
of existing industrial capacity. 


Exports Up Sharply 

Egyptian commodity trade figures for 
1960 show imports of £E220.2 million 
and exports of ££190.6 million, a deficit 
of approximately £E30 million. This 
is a considerable improvement over 
1959, however, when exports were only 
£E153.1 million and imports totaled 
£E214.4 million for a deficit of over 
£E60 million. 

The significant improvement in 1960 
exports was due to greatly increased 
sales of raw cotton early in the year, 


as well as expanded sales of cotton 
textiles, rice, onions, potatoes, cement, 
shrimp, manganese, refined sugar, citrus 
fruits, tires, and crude oil. Imports 
continued to consist principally of basic 
foodstuffs, raw materials for industry, 
and industrial equipment and spare 
parts. Imports of industrial equipment 
are expected to continue to expand as 
plans for new industries are imple- 
mented. 


U.S. Principal Supplier 


In 1960, as in 1959, the United States 
was Egypt’s principal supplier. Ac- 
cording to U.S. trade data, U.S. exports 
to Egypt reached a record $150.4 mil- 
lion, a $45-million increment over 1959 
sales. The surge in exports is due 
mainly to larger U.S. shipments of 
wheat and wheat flour, and to $12.5 
million in sales of diesel electric locomo- 
tives. 

The traditional heavy imbalance in 
merchandise trade continued, however, 
as U.S. imports of Egyptian goods to- 
taled $24.2 million in 1960. This, 
though, was a considerable improvement 
over 1959 when imports from Egypt 
reached only $16.8 million. Egyptian 
shipments of cotton cloth which were 
$319,000 in 1959 rose to $5.9 million in 
1960. This development plus the ship- 
ment of $1.7 million in crude oil ac- 
counted for the increase. U.S. exports 
and imports are shown in the accom- 
panying tables. 

Principal U.S. competitors in Egypt 
in 1960 were (with sales given in mil- 
lions of £E): the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 29.9; the U.S.S.R., 22; U.K., 
13.5; Italy, 11.2; India, 9.6; France, 8.8; 
East Germany, 8.7; and Czecho$lovakia, 
8. 

Statistics on cotton shipments made 
from September 1, 1960 through the 
end of February, 1961, indicate that 
the volume of cotton exports this sea- 
son is substantially below that of 1960. 
In 1960, an outstanding year for cotton 
exports, 608,521 bales were shipped by 
February 28 compared to only 380,092 
bales shipped by the same date in 1961. 
The percentage of cotton sales to the 
Sino-Soviet bloc has risen to 51.3 per- 
cent from 46.7 percent, although sales 
in absolute quantities have declined. It 
is thought that the decline in sales to 
hard-currency western countries is hav- 
ing a concomitant effect on foreign ex- 
change reserves, although no figures on 
reserves have ben issued since December 
31, 1960. 


Attendance High at Cairo Fair 

At the Cairo International Agricul- 
tural Exhibition, which opened on 
March 25, total attendance at the U.S. 
pavilion was 27,500 on the first day. 
Local reaction has been highly favor- 
able, and the electric milking parlor, 
automatic poultry display, farm ma- 
chinery demonstrations, and pump ir- 
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rigation display attracted the greatest 
attention. Wide interest in the various 
types of equipment on display has 
flooded the U.S. Trade Information Cen- 
ter with inquiries. 

In December, the U.S. Development 
Loan Fund announced the signing of 
a loan agreement for $1.3 million to 
establish the Egyptian facilities for a 
Syrian-Egyptian tropospheric scatter 
system. The loan for the Egyptian 
Telecommunications Organization will 
be used to establish a 24-channel radio- 
telephone and telegraph hookup between 
Damietta in the Nile Delta and Sarouk- 
hia in Syria. Microwave links will be 
used to tie Syrian and Egyptian trans- 
mitter-receiver stations into each coun- 
try’s communications systems. A loan 
of the same amount was made by the 
DLF in October to finance Syrian Re- 
gion facilities. 


Principal U.S. Domestic Exports to and 
Imports From Egypt (U.A.R.) 1959-60 


{Thousands of dollars] 


Exports 
Commodity 1969 1960 
Total.... . 105,791 150,362 
Tallow, inedible ‘ 4,040 3,900 


Wheat 
Wheat flour of U. 8. wheat 
Soybean oil refined and 


21,989 36,803 
17,529 28,882 


semirefined, except de- 
odorized wy 4,601 
Tobacco, unmanufactured.. 10,591 8,682 
Sawmill ‘products ea 375 =1,400 
Industrial lubricating oil 3,112 3,440 
Iron and steel mill products, 
except pig iron and scrap O44 1,356 
Electrical machinery. ..... 792 *'5,211 
Industrial machinery . 6,584 8,820 
Tractors, parts, and acces- 
sories 1,153 1,244 
Automobiles, ‘parts, and ac- 
cessories 2,564 1,903 
Diesel electric locomotives, 
railroad service, new 12,577 
Medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations 2,164 2,535 
Agricultural and household 
insecticides... . 3,737 2,735 
Relief or charity. . 11,452 12,172 
Imports 
Total ; ... 14,377 24,198 
Shrimp and prawns 733 = 11,008 
Raw cotton, except linters 11,468 12,400 
Cotton manufactures 321 5,927 
Crude petroleum..........  ..... 1,747 





t Includes $2,439,000 electronic pet 
and parts shipped June-December 1 


Syria 


ECENT developments in Syria show 

a tendency for the Government to 
assume a more active role in directing 
the economy. 

The most significant step was the in- 
troduction of a comprehensive foreign 
exchange control system. This action, 
taken on February 5, was caused prin- 
cipally by three successive years of 
dreught which had serious effects on 
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Syrian exports of wheat, barley, and 
cotton—normally important earners of 
foreign exchange. Faced with dwin- 
dling exchange reserves and import 
demands of the 5-year development pro- 
gram, the Government chose to abandon 
its traditional free exchange market. 

Previously the Syrian authorities had 
attempted to ameliorate the balance-of- 
payments situation by several methods 
including increased tariffs, prohibition 
of some imports, stringent credit con- 
trols, and the introduction of price and 
profit controls on various commodities. 
In addition, financial assistance was 
obtained from the Egyptian Region, 
the Internatlional Monetary Fund, and 
foreign countries, including the United 
States, which granted P.L. 480 aid. 

Preliminary data indicate that Syrian 
imports reached the unprecedented fig- 
ure of £8778.2 million in 1960 while ex- 
ports fell to £8344.2 million, their low- 
est level in 8 years. This resulted in 
a foreign trade deficit of £8434 million, 
over 50 percent higher than the preced- 
ing year despite stringent import re- 
strictions. Imports of cereals, prin- 
cipally from the United States, and 
machinery accounted for most of the 
rise in imports. Because of drought 
conditions no Syrian exports of wheat 
and barley were made in 1960. 


U.S. Major Supplier 

Because of heavy cereal exports, the 
United States ranks in 1960 as Syria’s 
major supplier. U.S. trade data show 
that U.S. shipments of barley, wheat, 
and wheat flour totaled more than $22 
million thereby inflating U.S. exports 
to Syria from $11.8 million in 1959 to 
$37.7 million in 1960. Increased ship- 
ments of industrial and electrical ma- 
chinery, and tractors also figured in 
the rise. On the other hand, Syrian 
exports to the United States dropped 
from $9.5 million in 1959 to $6.8 million 
in 1960. Smaller shipments of carpet 
wool accounted for the decline (see 
accompanying table). 

In July 1960, the U.A.R. announced 
its comprehensive 5-year economic and 
social development program to double 
the national income in 10 years. Total 
investment for the Syrian Region will 
total £8307 million distributed as fol- 
lows (in percent): Irrigation and land 
reclamation (30.5); agriculture (9.9); 
industry, electricity, mining and petro- 
leum (19.7); transport and communica- 
tion (19.7); health, education, housing 
(15.3); others (5.8). Progressive im- 
plementation of the plan should provide 
many opportunities for sales of U.S. 
goods although foreign exchange financ- 
ing will probably remain a problem. 


“ Arabization”’ Measures Adopted 
On March 4, a presidential decree 
was issued providing for the “Arabiza- 
tion” of the Syrian Region commercial 
banking system. By January 31, 1962, 


the Syrian Region Economic Founda- 
tion, a Government entity, must own 
at least 35 percent of the capitalization 
of all banks, and all bank shares must 
be held by U.A.R. nationals, except that 
other Arab nationals may be allowed 
to hold up to 25 percent of the shares. 
The new decree represents an intensi- 
fication and speedup of the original bank 
“Arabization” law of 1959, under which 
foreign interests were to be allowed a 
30-percent share in ownership of the 
banks. The 1959 law also allowed a 
5-year period of grace which was to 
expire in 1964. 

The Development Loan Fund has 
concluded two sizable loans to assist 
industry in the Syrian Region. A loan 
of $700,000 was extended to a Syrian 
textile firm in Damacus and one of $5 
million was granted to the Industrial 
Bank, a jointly held Government (51.5 
percent) and private (48.5 percent) en- 
terprise established in 1959 to aid 
development. The Bank has received 
several applications, the majority of 
which are for textile machinery and 
equipment. All imports financed by 
the loan must be purchased from the 
United States if in excess of $100.00. 


U.S. Exports To and Imports From 


Syria, 1959-60 
[Thousands of dollars} 
Exports 
Commodity 1959 1960 

WR iio ses ci ll, oo 37,730 
Grains and preparations. . . 222 22,056 
Rubber manufactures...... 1,944 1,799 

Wool rags, old or used, and 

civilian clothing......... 672 586 
Manmade fibers and manu- 

NS iis Sins 0 nctee donee 40 508 271 
Lubricating oils, industrial . 477 783 
yer ae eee 330 625 
Electrical machinery and 

GOING, ons enedn snes 336 8=61,531 
Industrial machinery. ..... 1,749 3,337 
Tracklaying tractors, new. . 178 736 
Automobiles, parts, and ac- 

IN i. ects oe olen 1,168 1,420 
Medicinal and pharmaceu- 

tical preparations. ..... 632 564 
Chemical specialties... . . 546 367 

Imports 
6. taut wie « 9,510 6,836 
Sheep skins, pickled, not 

split, no wool........... 1,289 628 
Tobacco, cigarette leaf, un- 

stemmed....... Cee 236 219 
Carpet wool.............. 7,250 4,996 
Crude petroleum.......... 484 737 





Portugal’s rice supplies are low, and 
the Government is permitting imports, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports. 

In mid-March, Portugal called for 
bids on 13,000 metric tons of rice im- 
ports in the 1960-61 marketing year 
(September-August). The types pre- 
ferred are brown and milled rice of 
short and medium grain varieties. 
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U.S. Sales and Share 
Of Market Up 


U EXPORTERS captured a 
ewe larger share of the Hong 
Kong market and sold an increased 
volume of goods in 1960, and they may 
be expected to improve both their vol- 
ume of sales and share of the market 
during 1961. 

A comparison of imports in 1960 over 
1959 of 145 key items purchased from 
the United States shows a larger share 
for American exporters in 91 items and 
a decline in 48. There was no change 
in the market share in six items. U.S. 
exporters provided 12.2 percent of total 
imports into Hong Kong in 1960 as com- 
pared with 10.4 percent in 1959. 

Although Hong Hong’s business ac- 
tivity may not reach the high level of 
1960, there are signs to indicate that 
substantial growth may be anticipated. 
Ample funds have begun to move more 
readily into construction and industrial 
development, and the threat of new 
foreign market uncertainties in the na- 
ture of restrictions against Hong Kong 
products has not materially broadened. 


Building, Industry Spur Imports 


The improved position of U.S. ex- 
porters in 1960 stemmed chiefly from 
two developments. Firstly, there were 
increased requirements for raw mate- 
rials and equipment to support booming 
construction activity and expanded in- 
dustrial production. Many U.S. prod- 
ucts (materials, semimanufactures and 
equipment) are favored due to quality 
and buyer preferences. Secondly, Amer- 
ican exporters obviously have stepped 
up selling efforts to improve their sales 
in a number of products in which their 
performance record has been varied. 
This has been accomplished largely by 
devoting closer attention to channels of 
distribution in the Hong Kong market. 


Important Market for U.S. Goods 
Hong Kont’s total imports in 1960 
were $1,025 million, and exports 
amounted to $689 million. Total Hong 
Kong imports from the United States 
were $126 million or 12.2 percent of im- 
ports from all sources. The colony’s 
exports to the United States amounted 
to $133 million, or 19.5 percent of ex- 
ports to all countries. The United 
States was Hong Kong’s best market, 
followed by the United Kingdom and 
the Federation of Malaya. The United 
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States ranked third in importance as a 
source for Hong Kong imports. The 
principal supplier was mainland China, 
and Japan was in second place. 
Outstanding gains by U.S. exporters 
were made in raw cotton, our major 
export to the colony, and in cigarettes, 
antibiotics and surplus ships for scrap- 
ping. Less spectacular progress was 


made in such items as oranges, black-. 


plate, tobacco leaf, polystyrene and 
styrene copolymers, wool and synthetic 
fabrics, wrapping paper, film and upper 
leather. Some ground was lost in the 
U.S. sales of frozen meat and poultry, 
industrial sewing machines and elec- 
tric refrigerators. 

More emphasis was placed on trade 
promotion activities by economic and 
commercial officers of the Consulate 
General during 1960, and existing staff 
was augmented by one officer in April 
1961. An already expanded flow of 
trade information may be expected to 
increase in 1961. 


Business Climate Stable, Attractive 


The traditionally relaxed business 
climate of Hong Kong has generally 
retained its control-free features. A 
threatened increase in _ substantial 
degree of the tax structure to accom- 
modate larger public works programs 
has been forestalled by greatly in- 
creased public revenues resulting from 
expanding business activities. The fis- 
cal year 1962 (March 31) budget pro- 
jects a deficit of sizable proportions, and 
minor tax increases have been adopted 
to reduce the anticipated deficit. No 
additional taxes are contemplated un- 
less the deficit cannot be covered by im- 
proved revenues and possibly credits, 
but the Government has requested a 
plan for a broadened income tax base 
as a possible replacement for direct 
taxes such as business licensing and on 
property. Present income tax on indi- 
vidual and business incomes does not 
exceed a level of 12% percent. 

Some encouragement in long-term in- 
vestment by local and foreign investors, 
including U.S., is seen in a $10-million 
hotel project begun in 1960 by U.S. en- 
terprise with considerable participation 
by U.S. capital. A number of addi- 
tional private building programs were 
heavily supported by credits from local 
banks, heretofore active largely in 
short-term ventures. Other important 
developments included an arrangement 
under license from a U.S. electrical 
firm for the manufacture of room-type 
air-conditioners with the possible ex- 
tension of production to include electric 
motors, refrigerators, and other ap- 
pliances; expansion of oxygen produc- 
ing facilities by a British firm; and a 


joint venture with a New Zealand firm 
for bottling recombined milk and ex- 
panding its consumption in the colony. 
Céncern by Government and leading 
businessmen over the need for improv- 
ing Hong Kong’s status in oversea mar- 
kets has led to the creation of a federa- 
tion of industries which was inaugu- 
rated in November 1960. This organi- 
zation, whose membership is gradually 
growing, is dedicated to the attainment 
of greater efficiency and quality stand- 
ards in industrial production for ex- 
port. Among its earlier actions were 
the formation of a management asso- 
ciation to develop programs for man- 
agement training, the creation of a 
committee to facilitate the procurement 
of land for industrial sites, and the ex- 
ploration of credit facilities to promote 
industries. An important action testify- 
ing to the association’s determination 
to improve the performance of export- 
ers'was the establishment of a samples 
and specifications registry as a device 
to assure the exportation of goods in 
conformance with samples registered 
when goods are offered for export. 





India 











Imports From U.S. Surge 
To Record Levels 


U TRADE with India is certain 
ewe to continue its upward trend. 
Expansion of the Indian economy is 
opening up new opportunities for trade 
and investment. Targets for the third 
5-year plan (1961-66) indicate rising 
industrial and consumer needs, which 
can only partially be met by local pro- 
duction. The balance will require im- 
ports, financed by loans, grants, private 
investment, or special trade arrange- 
ments, since India’s foreign exchange 
earnings are limited. 

U.S. exports to India in 1960 surged 
to record high levels, largely because of 
P.L. 480 agreements covering sales of 
foodgrains and cotton, but also because 
of loans by the Development Loan Fund 
(DLF) and the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington (Eximbank) for a wide 
range of industrial equipment. In ad- 
dition, private U.S. companies have en- 
tered increasingly into joint manufac- 
turing’ ventures with Indian partners, 
their investment frequently covering 
the cost of the equipment or raw mate- 
rials to be imported from the United 
States. 
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Capital Goods Market Attractive 


Opportunities for trade and invest- 
ment center around capital goods for 
India’s industrialization program in ac- 
cordance with planned priorities. In 
the third 5-year plan, top priority is 
assigned to increasing agricultural 
production. This will entail stepped-up 
production and consumption of fertiliz- 
ers and chemical specialties, farm im- 
plements, and irrigation equipment. In 
the industrial field, primary emphasis 
is on basic industries such as steel and 
machine-building. New plants are to 
be established for manufacture of heavy 
machines, coal-mining machinery, heavy 
structurals, machine tools, high-pres- 
sure boilers, and precision instruments. 
Foundry forges are to be set up. Other 
industries to be expanded include plas- 
tics, industrial chemicals, motor vehi- 
cles, textiles, sugar, cement, paper, 
power, and fuels. 

The United States was in first posi- 
tion as supplier to India as U.S. exports 
in 1960 soared to $639.3 million, a 90- 
percent increase over the $335.8 million 
in 1959. Primarily responsible for this 
upsurge were shipments under P.L. 480 
agreements. Exports of grain and 
preparations were valued at $325 mil- 
lion, as against $178 million the year 
before; raw cotton exports zoomed to 
$88 million from $15 million in 1959. 
Exports of industrial machinery rose 
to $62 million. Spectacular advances 
also were achieved in exports of iron 
and steel mill products ($23.7 million), 
chemical specialties ($21.6 million), and 
aircraft, parts and accessories ($15.2 
million). 

The United States continued to rank 
second, behind the United Kingdom as 
India’s principal customer. U.S. im- 
ports advanced to $230 million, a 10- 
percent increase over the $209 million 
recorded in the preceding year. In- 
creases were prominent in spices, cot- 
ton cloth, jute and manufactures, 
cashew nuts, drugs, herbs, leaves, and 
roots, and ferromanganese. Tradi- 
tional imports such as tea and manga- 
nese ore each were valued at about $14 
million, no great change from 1959, but 
mica and manufactures at $4 million 
were only half the value of the year 
before. 


U.S. Firms Exhibit at Fair 


The importance of India as a market 
has induced the United States to carry 
on special trade promotion activities 
during the last few years. This year, 
the United States will participate in 
the Indian Industries Fair, an inter- 
national exposition scheduled to open 
November 14, 1961, in New Delhi. A 
number of American companies are 
planning exhibits. Some companies 
have also participated in an exhibit of 
U.S. products under the sponsorship of 
the Isbrandtsen Co., an American 
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steamship line, which visited India 
among other countries. 

American companies are sending rep- 
resentatives to assess India’s changing 
market and to develop new business 
opportunities. This assertion of per- 
sonal interest is essential if a com- 
pany is serious about selling in India. 
Strong agency relationships must be 
followed through with catalog, price, 
and servicing information tailored to 
Indian requirements. Competing com- 
panies from Europe and Japan also are 
combing the Indian market, offering 
hard-to-match prices, credit terms, and 
delivery schedules. Soviet-bloc coun- 
tries are accepting payment in non- 
convertible Indian rupees. For many 
lines of goods, direct investment in joint 
ventures with Indian firms is the only 
method. of getting into the market. 
American and other foreign private 
firms are increasingly investing in 
India through equity participation in a 
manufacturing project, or technical li- 
censing agreements. 

By and large, India is looking to for- 
eign aid, governmental and private, to 
fill industrial requirements that must 
be imported. The import policy is an 
austere one, virtually excluding the im- 
portation of consumer goods and goods 
produced domestically. In the current 
licensing period, April-September 1961, 
the list of licenseable imports has been 
further restricted and quotas reduced. 
Accommodations to industry were made 
to some extent, however, with respect 
to extension of the licensing period, 
applications by actual users, and intro- 
ducing new items into the export pro- 
motion scheme which permits certain 
imports against exports. 


Foreign Exchange Assets Down 


No real improvement in the foreign 
exchange position may be expected in 
the foreseeable future. Foreign ex- 
change assets as of April 1, 1961, 
amounted to $286 million, a decline of 
$111 million in the fiscal year ended. 
Gold holdings were unchanged at $247 
million, and Government balances 
abroad dropped only slightly to $99 
million. Prospects for doing business 
with India will depend heavily on the 
extent of U.S. governmental aid, long- 
term private financing, and U.S. private 
investment. 

The United States has lent India 
more than $300 million since July 1960, 
to finance imports of capital equipment 
and agricultural products, bringing 
total aid to almost $4 billion. The 
U.S.S.R. offered a further credit of 
$125 million for use during India’s 
third 5-year plan, bringing that coun- 
try’s total aid to India up to $800 mil- 
lion. Other countries also have ex- 
tended financial and technical aid to 
India. India is the largest recipient 
of World Bank loans. 


Total outlay of the third 5-year plan 
has been estimated at $24.4 billion, of 
which $15.8 billion is to be public sec- 
tor and $8.6 billion, private. Priority 
will be given to projects carried over 
from the second plan. New projects 
will receive priority in the following 
order: Those ensuring rapid growth of 
agriculture (fertilizers) ; projects whose 
absence may create bottlenecks—elec- 
tricity and metallurgical coal; export 
promotion projects (iron ore); and 
projects intended to replace unavoidable 
imports. Following these will be pro- 
grams for technical training. 


Industrial Production Advances 


Industrial production made spectac- 
ular advances in 1960, increasing about 
15 percent. This was accomplished 
despite such adverse factors as short- 
ages of raw materials and components, 
irregular shipments of coal, insufficient 
rail transport facilities, and deficiencies 
in power supplies. Business licenses 
issued during 1960 scored a new high 
mark. Also, the number of collabora- 
tion agreements between Indian and 
foreign businessmen increased. Most 
of these were with the U.K., with West 
Germany, the United States, and Japan 
following in descending order. 

Inflationary pressures in the economy 
persist but are being kept under control 
through governmental actions. The 
wholesale-price index moved up to 122.8 
(1952-53 equals 100) in 1960; the con- 
sumer price index rose to 124 (1949 
equals 100). 

India’s budget for fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1962, introduced a number 
of higher import and excise duties. 
Also, new tax proposals were made af- 
fecting business. Taxes on royalties 
were reduced to 50 percent and the 
period of exemption from income tax 
for foreign technicians was extended. 
Certain other changes were made to 
eliminate discrepancies in application 
of company taxes. 
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U.S. Trade Potential Good; 
More Sales Effort Needed 


ROSPECTS for enlarged U.S. trade 

in the Indonesian market in the 
immediate future are considered to be 
better than at any time in the past 
several years. The degree to which 
these prospects will be realized, how- 
ever, depends on several important con- 
siderations and concrete actions on the 


part of the American business com-, 


munity. 
Indonesia’s economic performance in 
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the second half of 1960 was decidedly 
better than most observers’ had pre- 
dicted, particularly in monetary and 
budget control. A general feeling of 
greater public confidence in the econo- 
my was in evidence at the close of 
1960—gold and free market rupiah 
prices were half those of a year previ- 
ous. With this attitude and the pros- 
pects of increased activity under a 
new development program launched at 
the beginning of 1961, the Indonesian 
business community is looking for addi- 
tional economic betterment. 
Indonesia’s 1960 foreign trade per- 
formance and foreign exchange posi- 
tion, on the whole, were considerably 
better than in the two preceding years. 
Even though the value of exports de- 
creased in the second half of the year 
compared with the good level of the 
first 6 months—due primarily to the 
weakening of world petroleum and rub- 
ber prices—there was a healthy favor- 
able balance of trade for the full year. 


Trade with U.S. Increases 


U.S. exports to Indonesia—primarily 
manufactured goods, but also agricul- 
tural commodity shipments under P.L. 
480 agreements—were valued at $83.2 
million in 1960, representing a 26-per- 
cent increase over the $65.6 million level 
of 1959 and 33 percent over 1958 ship- 
ments. U.S. imports of Indonesian prod- 
ucts—predominately rubber and crude 
oil, but also including tin, tea, pepper 
and other spices, hard fibers, and ka- 
pok— were valued at $216.1 million, 
compared with $190.4 million in 1959 
and $173.1 million in 1958. 

Preliminary figures showed the 
United States maintaining its custom- 
ary position as Indonesia’s leading sup- 
plier, accounting for over 16 percent 
of Indonesia’s total imports. Other 
countries competing for the Indonesian 
market, roughly in order of rank, were 
Japan, communist China, Burma, West 
Germany, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, Thailand, Singapore, and 
Hong Kong. . On the basis of prelimi- 
nary figures, the United States also 
was the principal recipient of Indo- 
nesia’s exports during the year, moving 
from third place in 1959 to supplant 
Singapore (followed by the United 
Kingdom) for the top spot. Other coun- 
tries important as customers for Indo- 
nesia were West Germany, communist 
China, the Federation of Malaya, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, Belgium, Luxembourg 
and the Soviet Union. 


Regulations To Allow More Imports 


Indonesia’s imports have been on a 
somewhat broader base since August, 
1960, when foreign exchange controls 
were relaxed to permit importation of 
a limited amount of semi-luxury goods 
—such items as lower-priced passenger 
cars, luxury textiles and items of cloth- 
ing, and moderate-priced watches and 
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cameras. This, together with continued 
imports of essentials, augurs well for 
increased U.S. sales in 1961. 

Government plans have been an- 
nounced for general imports—essential 
items importable at the basic rate or 
basic rate plus surcharge—during the 
year amounting to 21 billion rupiah, 
“free-list” imports amounting to 3 bil- 
lion rupiah, rice imports of 3.7 billion 
rupiah, and Government imports of 1 
billion rupiah. Overall this amounts 
to roughly $638 million, or an 18-per- 
cent increase over the level of 1960 
imports. If a serious shortfall in antici- 
pated foreign exchange income occurs, 
the Government has indicated that the 
initial cutback will be in the allocation 
for general imports. 

Despite the improvements in 1960 
and the short-run improved outlook, the 
long-run picture is not highly favorable. 
There is strong evidence as of early 
1961 of continuing disturbing influences 
on the country’s vulnerable economy of 
continued problems. Most of the 
country’s foreign exchange still comes 
from agricultural exports, particularly 
rubber which has been faced with a 
steady decline in production as well as 
softening of world market prices. 
Changes in cost-of-living and price in- 
dexes in early 1961 suggest that the 
relative stability in the second half of 
1960 may have come to an end. Until 
more permanent solutions to such basic 
problems are found, the level of imports 
that Indonesia can afford is apt to fluc- 
tuate considerably. 


More Sales Effort Needed 


In recent periods a major share of 
imports has been restricted to a group 
of nine leading essential commodities 
imported solely by the large State- 
owned trading companies—cotton, cot- 
ton yarn, textiles, jute, flour, paper 
including newsprint, cement, tinplate, 
and iron reinforcing bars, plus addi- 
tional Government monopolies for the 
import of rice, fertilizers, cambrics, and 
cloves. 

It is generally felt that American 
producers could supply a larger share 
of these essential imports if only a 
greater sales effort were put forth. 
Even the future in the tinplate market, 
which U.S. producers have traditionally 
served, is now reportedly questionable 
with French sources offering a quality 
product at a lower price and Japanese 
sources showing an interest in the mar- 
ket. The expanding fertilizer market 
has so far not sparked the interest of 
U.S. suppliers, despite its large poten- 
tial. Almost $30 million of foreign 
exchange tentatively has been set for 
1961 purchases of fertilizers, and 
equally large amounts are anticipated 
for several years to come as the Govern- 
ment attempts to reach self-sufficiency 
in rice production. 

To date a concerted sales effort by 


U.S. interests has been made for sup- 
plying only one of the essential com- 
modities—newsprint. Current indica- 
tions point to good prospects in at least 
one additional paper product — kraft 
paper for cement bags, consumption of 
which will soon exceed 10,000 tons an- 
nually. The broad field of technical 
goods, formerly handled largely by ex- 
perienced Netherlands traders, contin- 
ues to be seriously underserviced 
despite the fact that considerably in- 
creased foreign exchange has been made 
available for such items in recent 
months. While West German and Jap- 
anese interests have been gaining in 
this business through aggressive sales 
tactics, it is in this same area that a 
greater volume of business might ac- 
crue to American producers under more 
determined sales effort. 


8-Year Plan Initiates New Projects 


Further Indonesian purchases of U.S. 
surplus agricultural commodities, in 
1961 under the third P.L. 480 agree- 
ment, and of industrial equipment, 
spare parts, and technical services un- 
der further Development Loan Fund 
and Export-Import Bank credits (the 
former credits also now tied closely to 
procurement in the United States) are 
expected to support the United States 
in its customary position as leading 
supplier to the Indonesian market. 

In addition, Indonesia’s recently an- 
nounced 8-year plan and the enlarged 
scope of projects and related activities 
anticipated to be getting under way 
within its framework offer opportuni- 
ties not only for 1961 but for future 
years. Although major progress is not 
expected to be achieved in the plan’s 
first year of operation when it is still 
in a formative stage—a system of pri- 
orities has not yet been assigned to 
projects —the Government is demon- 
strating serious intent to increase the 
rate of economic growth and develop- 
ment in agriculture and industry. The 
plan calls for state investment of 240 
billion rupiah ($5.3 billion at the official 
rate of 45 rupiah per dollar), including 
$1 billion in expected foreign credits 
and another $1.7 billion in foreign ex- 
change to be generated by export 
projects. 

U.S. entities interested in operating 
in the Indonesian market should con- 
cern themselves more with ways of ex- 
tending liberal, competitive credit ar- 
rangements. More personal, on-the- 
spot familiarity with Indonesia’s trade 
mechanism and new purchasing officials, 
more convincing demonstration of mu- 
tual friendship and business interests, 
and more directly acquired information 
of individual trading possibilities are 
crucial in devqoping further the Indo- 
nesian market. In the final analysis, 
the degree to which old business can be 
maintained and new business developed 
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depends largely on the willingness of 
U.S. industry to make special efforts in 
ferreting out opportunities, deciding 
which ones are worth cultivating, and 
going after the business in a hard-sel- 
ling fashion. 


Investment Situation Unattractive 


Indonesia’s investment climate re- 
mains unattractive, with continued un- 
certainty regarding the future of pri- 
vate entrepreneurs. The Government 
clearly plans to play an increasingly 
major role in the economy and, to an 
undefined extent, to replace private 
enterprise with cooperatives. Two new 
laws enacted during 1960, the petro- 
leum law and the basic agrarian law, 
serve to restrict further the role of 
foreign investment. 





Japan 











Continued Vigorous Growth 


Marks Economy 


CONOMIC activity continued high 

throughout the second half of 1960 
and into the first quarter of this year. 
The economic outlook for the balance of 
1961 is generally optimistic with an 
anticipated growth rate of GNP of 7 
to 8 percent. 

Expanded industrial output and con- 
tinued high rates of business and Gov- 
ernment investment have been accom- 
panied by rising wage rates and rapidly 
increasing consumer expenditures. This 
expanded demand for industrial and 
consumer durable goods, accompanied 
by a record import budget, record for- 
eign exchange holdings and some easing 
of restrictions on private foreign. in- 
vestment offers enhanced opportunities 
for U.S. businessmen. A limited num- 
ber of Japanese blue chip stocks are 
expected to be placed on the U.S. securi- 
ties market sometime this year. 

Certain disquieting economic trends, 
however, have developed in recent 
months. Consumer prices have risen 
steadily and the early months of 1961 
have seen a growing trade deficit aris- 
ing from a stagnant level of exports 
and rising imports. 


Japanese Market Expanding 


The Japanese iron and steel, electric 
power, machinery and equipment, petro- 
chemical, electronic, plastic and syn- 
thetic . fiber industries, among others, 
are all undergoing significant expan- 
sion. Domestic industry in Japan, at 
least for the time being, appears unable 
to meet the existing demand for many 
types of capital goods, thus providing 
a good opportunity for sales of U.S. 
manufactures, particularly for machine 
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tools, heavy electrical machinery, and 
other more advanced types of machin- 
ery and equipment. Effective demand 
for consumer durable goods also is 
rising and increased opportunities for 
sale of these goods are developing. 

In this expanding Japanese market, 
U.S. producers can expect increased 
competition from West Germany and 
the United Kingdom in manufactured 
items; from Canada and Australia in 
food products, agricultural products, 
and raw materials; and from the 
U.S.S.R. in petroleum and other raw 
materials. 


U.S. Exports Up Sharply 


The value of Japanese imports from 
all sources for July-December 1960 
reached $2,252 million, c.i.f., an almost 
21-percent increase over the comparable 
1959 period. Japanese exports for the 
same period totaled $2,210 million—a 
record high—and 15 percent greater 
than for the like period in 1959. The 
trend of a more rapid increase in im- 
ports relative to exports has continued 
into 1961. In the first 2 months of 
1961 Japan’s merchandise trade deficit 
(based on exports f.o.b. and imports 
c.i.f.) was more than $260 million, al- 
most $102 million more than the deficit 
for the comparable 1959 period. 

In the last 6 months of 1960 Japan 
imported $764 million worth of goods 
from the United States which repre- 
sented approximately 34 percent of 
total Japanese imports for this period. 
This total was approximately 22 per- 
cent more than the value of Japan’s 
purchases from the United States for 
July-December 1959. Important im- 
port items continued to be such raw 
materials as raw cotton, ferrous scrap, 
coal, petroleum and iron ore, soybeans, 
wheat, corn, and various types of in- 
dustrial machinery. The most signifi- 
eant gains in shipments from the 
United States were recorded in raw 
cotton, ferrous scrap, raw hides, chem- 
ical wood pulp, and iron and steel. 

Japanese exports to the United States 
in the second half of 1960, which totaled 
$542 million (f.o.b.), comprised about 
25 percent of all Japanese exports. This 
amount is $43 million less than that of 
the comparable 1959 period when more 
than 30 percent of all Japanese exports 
were shipped to the United States. 


Import Budget Sets Record 


Recognizing that effective demand for 
raw materials and capital goods are 
growing and that internal and external 
pressures for liberalization of imports 
of these categories and of consumer 
durable goods are increasing, the Ja- 
panese Government has promulgated a 
record foreign exchange budget for the 
first half of Japanese fiscal 1961 (April 
1-Sept. 30, 1961). This budget totals 
$3,991 million, an increase of 13 percent 
over the sum allocated in the previous 


budgetary period (Oct. 1960-Mar. 
1961) and about 23 percent greater 
than for April 1-September 30, 1960. 
Of this total $1.7 million is set aside 
for imports under the Automatic Ap- 
proval System (AA) and $819 million 
for invisible payments. Restrictions on 
oversea travel and on oversea business 
expenditures have been eased. 

The remaining allocation of the bud- 
get is for imports under the Exchange 
Fund Allocation (EFA) system. In- 
creased allocations have been made for 
machinery items, consumer durables 
and some luxury items. 


Liberalization Steps Taken 


Limited liberalization measures were 
put into effect by the Japanese Govern- 
ment in recent months. Pig iron, and 
331 other items, most of which are of 
little importance to U.S. traders, were 
liberalized in October 1960; and raw 
cotton, raw wool, and approximately 
500 additional items of minor impor- 
tance were liberalized as of April 1, 
1961. 

Among the items liberalized are 
sporting goods, jewelry, certain canned 
fruits and nuts, raisins, specified ma- 
chinery, specified chemicals and drugs, 
glass tableware, toys, hats, and belts 
and luggage. These liberalization steps 
expanded the AA percentage of the 
total budget to 65 percent and the ex- 
pected liberalization of soybeans and 
refined lard later this year will push 
this percentage considerably higher. 

In addition to expanding the AA por- 
tion of the import budget, increased al- 
locations have been made for import of 
many commodities and the number of 
items not permitted import has been re- 
duced. Expanded allocations have been 
made for imports of automobiles and 
motorcycles, outboard motors, raisins, 
beer and whiskey, hotel supplies, canned 
fruits and fruit juices, chewing gum, 
cocoa powder, and cosmetics. 

Liberalization of these commodities 
will be accompanied, in some instances, 
by tariff changes and the rate of duty 
for some products will be revised up- 
ward. This may vitiate some of the 
liberalization steps taken. The pro- 
posed revision of the Japanese customs 
tariff recently has been submitted to 
the Japanese Diet and approval of this 
new schedule is imminent. Increases 
in duty rates will affect unfavorably 
the following products: Soybeans, out- 
board motors, nylon waste, instant cof- 
fee and tea, yeast, graphite, certain 
chemicals, foam rubber, wrapping and 
lithograph paper, certain yarns and 
fabrics, linoleum, certain nickel and 
aluminium products, and certain ma- 
chinery, and equipment and parts. 

Despite the liberalization measures 
taken, all imports continue to be sub- 
ject to licensing with a significant 
degree of administrative discretion still 
involved in the licensing system. Lib- 
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eralization of imports of consumer dur- 
ables or products competitive with 
Japanese manufacture has been kept 
at a minimum. : 


Exchange Reserves Increased 

Japan’s foreign exchange position 
continued to improve steadily in the 
last 6 months of 1960. In the last 
quarter alone reserves increased by 
a total of $166 million, reflecting the 
expansion of Japan’s exports and the 
rise in invisible receipts. Capital trans- 
actions showed a surplus throughout 
the last half of the year with the ex- 
ception of November when a deficit of 
$10 million was incurred. By March 
81, 1961, reserves reached $2 billion. 
A leveling off is anticipated in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1961. 

The continued dynamism of the econ- 
omy in an atmosphere of relatively 
stable political conditions has made 
Japan increasingly attractive for po- 
tential foreign investors. Induction of 
capital and “know-how,” however, is 
still carefully screened by the Japanese 
Government. Technological assistance 
agreements are still preferred over 
straight equity investment. Know-how 
necessary for the production of chemi- 
cals and _ petrochemicals, electronic 
equipment and heavy electrical machin- 
ery production, is in particularly high 
demand. 





Malaya 











Excellent Market for U.S. 
Products Offered 


HE outlook for U.S. trade with the 

Federation of Malaya is excellent. 
Virtually no import or exchange restric- 
tions exist to mar the potential of 
greatly expanded exports to the Fed- 
eration. U.S. products have obtained 
a foothold in the country, are well liked 
and respected, and require only more 
vigorous efforts on the part of Ameri- 
can salesmen to establish them firmly 
in the Malayan marketplace. 


U.S. Exports Increase 


An increase of over 100 percent was 
recorded by U.S. exports to the Feder- 
ation in 1960 compared with 1959. U.S. 
goods valued at $18 million were ex- 
ported to that country last year, as 
compared with U.S.$8.6 million in 
1959. This substantial increase was 
due mainly to the relaxation and final 
elimination of restrictions against im- 
ports into the Federation from the dol- 
lar area, but also to an increasing 
awareness on the part of U.S. business- 
men of the untapped opportunities pre- 
valent in the Malayan economy. 

Products which showed steady gains 
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in the past few months are foodstuffs, 
especially grains and fruits, unmanu- 
factured tobacco, synthetic fibers and 
manufactures, petroleum products, in- 
dustrial machinery, airconditioning and 
refrigeration equipment, tractors, 
medicinal and pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations, cleaning compounds, and mis- 
cellaneous office supplies. As the above 
list of commodities indicate, U.S. ex- 
ports of many different types increased 
and there is no reason why exports 
should not increase in most general 
commodity groups. 

Rural development and the construc- 
tion of roads, bridges, and community 
facilities figure prominently in the 
Federation’s development plan for 
1961-65. The Government plans to 
spend approximately M$125 million on 
housing and M$130 million on irriga- 
tion projects and port expansion dur- 
ing the next 5 years (M$3.083—US$1). 
The past year was a boom year for 
construction in the federation, and con- 
ditions prevalent then are expected to 
continue into the foreseeable future. 
Estimated investment in building in 
Kuala Lumpur in 1960 was M$24 mil- 
lion, a figure expected to increase sub- 
stantially in the coming months., In 
Petaling Jaya, the industrial suburb 
of Kuala Lumpur, new houses are being 
built at the rate of 80 a month, with 
3,000 new buildings expected in the next 
3 years.. Such activities will increase 
the demand for earth moving and con- 
struction equipment of all types. 

The opportunities for investment in 
the Federation are highly favorable. 
The Malayan Government’s strong sup- 
port of free enterprise, the Pioneer In- 
dustries Act, with tax benefits up to 5 
years, and favorable regulations per- 
taining to employment of skilled aliens 
provide an investment climate which 
some businessmen consider the best in 
Southeast Asia. Investments may be 
insured against loss by expropriation 
and inconvertibility of funds under the 
Investment Guaranty Program. 


Trade Mission Arouses. Interest 


During a 3-week stay in the Feder- 
ation of Malaya in late February-early 
March 1961 a U.S. trade mission met 
over 900 businessmen. The interest 
expressed by them in U.S. products and 
investment reflected a genuine desire 
on the part of the Malayan business 
community to witness greater partici- 
pation by Americans in the country. 
All items from machinery to consumer 
goods could find a ready market in the 
Federation, once the respective business 
communities have the necessary infor- 
mation about each other. The mission 
noted that this lack of information on 
both sides is the main obstacle to great- 
ly increased trade. 

(See Malaya, page S-48) 





Pakistan 


Outlook Bright for More 
Two-Way Trade 


HE outlook is bright for increasing 
U.S. trade with and investment in 
Pakistan in view of the favorable situa- 
tion during the last half of 1960 and the 
first quarter of 1961. Food production 
showed a marked increase and industrial 
production, spurred by further avail- 
ability of imported raw materials, ex- 
panded at an accelerated rate. Both 
imports and exports increased sub- 
stantially and the country’s gold, dollar, 
and sterling reserves continued to climb. 
The relaxation in Pakistan’s import 
policy coupled with the change in De- 
velopment Loan Fund (DLF) and In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
(ICA) procurement policy from world- 
wide to limited procurement, should 
have a profound effect on the volume of 
U.S. trade. Also, the beginning of Paki- 
stan’s second 5-year plan, and the sign- 
ing of the Indus Basin Water Treaty 
and companion financial agreement, 
should create a heavy demand for all 
types of construction and earth-moving 
equipment, cement, iron and steel, and 
motor vehicles. 

The climate for U.S. investors con- 
tinued to improve. The existing tax 
holiday for certain new industries was 
liberalized, corporation income taxes 
and import duties on raw materials and 
capital goods reduced, and the Treaty 
of Friendship and Commerce between 
Pakistan and the United States ratified. 


Import Policy Liberalized 


The Government of Pakistan con- 
tinued in early 1961 to carry forward 
the liberalized import policy undertaken 
in the preceding year. Thirty-three 
more items have been placed under the 
automatic licensing system bringing the 
total number of items to 62. Of the 
33 new items, 19 are for the benefit of 
local industries. Some of these items 
are building and engineering materials, 
electric insulating materials, scientific 
instruments, ball bearings, brake fluid, 
and weighing scales. Among the con- 
sumer items are surgical instruments, 
typewriters, motorcycles and scooters, 
and photographic items. As a result of 
the increase in items available under 
this system, 118 industries will receive 
all of their industrial raw materials and 
spare parts on an automatic basis com- 
pared with only 14 during the preceding 
shipping period. 

Total U.S. exports to Pakistan 
amounted to $168.2 million in 1960, an 
increase of 62 percent over the $103.7 
million shipped in the preceding year. 
Shipments of P.L. 480 surplus agricul- 
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tural commodities continued to comprise 
a substantial portion of our exports to 
Pakistan. U.S. exports of grains and 
preparations to Pakistan were valued 
at $83.3 million in 1960, almost double 
the $43.9 million shipped in 1959. While 
U.S. exports of vegetable oils remained 
about the same in both years, most other 
commodities benefited from the relaxa- 
tion in Pakistan’s import policy, with 
the exception of electrical machinery, 
metal manufacturers, and raw cotton. 

A breakdown of U.S. exports to Paki- 
stan in 1960 showed the following (in 
millions of dollars with 1959 figures in 
parentheses): Tallow, 2.4 (0.7); petro- 
leum products, 4 (3.6); iron and steel 
mill products, 3.1 (2.5); machinery, 27 
(17.5) of which electrical machinery 
amounted to 4.5 (5.7), industrial ma- 
chinery, 18.5 (9.6) and tractors and 
parts, 3.4 (1.7); automobiles, parts and 
accessories, 12.9 (8.2); railway trans- 
port equipment, 4.7 (4.4); medicinal 
and pharmaceutical preparations, 2.4 
(1.3) and chemical specialties, 2 (0.8). 


Trade With U.S. Up 


U.S. manufactured goods command 
a high respect in this market because of 
their durability, excellent workmanship 
and, in the case of consumer items, good 
packaging. Due to the stringent import 
policy of the Government up to 1960, 
the Pakistan importer was unusually 
price rather than quality conscious. 
Therefore, the license holder tried to 
import as much as possible from the 
cheapest source—especially heavy ma- 
chinery and capital equipment. As a 
result, European and Japanese manu- 


facturers apparently had an advantage 


over American manufacturers in this 
respect. 5 

The announced import policy for the 
January-June 1961 shipping period 
should provide American firms an ex- 
cellent opportunity for active promo- 
tion of their products. Also, the change 
in U.S. procurement policy, from world- 
wide to limited procurement, makes it 
possible for U.S. exporters to increase 
their sales. Firms might arrange more 
personal visits to the area or appoint 
aggressive local agents. 

U.S. imports from Pakistan amounted 
to $36 million in 1960, only a slight in- 
crease over the $35 million in the preced- 
ing year. Imports of raw jute fell from 
$10.9 million in 1959 to $8.9 million in 
1960 while purchases of raw wool de- 
clined from $10 million to $8.2 million. 
Most of this decline was taken up by in- 
creased purchases of cotton cloth, which 
rose from $1 million to $2 million; jute 
burlap from $5.8 million to $6.5 million; 
goat and kid skins from $2.8 million to 
$4.1 million; raw cotton from $0.8 mil- 
lion to $1.4 million; and gums and 
resins from $0.8 million to $1.2 million. 

The Pakistan Planning Commission 
recently announced that the total cost 
of Pakistan’s second 5-year plan has 
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been revised upward, from $3,990 mil- 
lion to $4,830 million, an increase of 21 
percent. This increase reportedly was 
the result of rising world prices and ad- 
ditional schemes. The foreign exchange 
component of the plan was increased 
from $1,680 million to $1,995 million. 


Indus Basin Treaty Signed 


Signing of the Indus Basin Water 
Treaty and the associated financing 
agreement involving almost $1 billion 
was of major significance. This marks 
the end of a critical and long-standing 
dispute between India and Pakistan, 
and opens the way to peaceful use and 
development of water resources in the 
two countries. It assures the construc- 
tion in West Pakistan of a broad net- 
work of irrigation canals, storage re- 
servoirs, barrages and tubewells, in ad- 
dition to the production of hydroelectric 
power, during the next 10 years. 

A Treaty of Friendship and Com- 
merce between the United States and 
Pakistan, signed November 12, 1959, 
was ratified January 12, 1961, and 
entered into force February 12, 1961. 
Instruments of ratification were also 
exchanged between the Government of 
Pakistan and the Governments of the 
Fedetal Republic of Germany and the 
Swiss Federation for the avoidance of 
double taxation with respect to taxes 
on income. The respective conventions 
entered into force in November 1960. 

During July-December 1960, Pakistan 
incurred a current account deficit of 
$4.5 million in its balance-of-interna- 
tional payments, compared with sur- 
pluses of $3.5 million in the first half 
of 1960 and $22.2 million in the last half 
of 1959. With Pakistan’s liberalized 
import policy, however, a considerably 
larger deficit would not have been sur- 
prising. Gold, dollar, and sterling re- 
serves, which amounted to $245.6 million 
at the end of June 1960, rose to $270.2 
million at the end of December. During 
this period, Pakistan’s foreign exchange 
reserves continued to climb, owing both 
to increased exports and a drawdown 
of $12.5 million from the International 
Monetary Fund. 


Decimal Coinage System Adopted 

The Government of Pakistan intro- 
duced the decimal coinage system on 
January 1, 1961. The rupee has been 
retained and its value unchanged, but 
it now has been divided into 100 parts 
called paisa. The Government also 
hopes to introduce the metric system of 
weights and measures as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The Government of Pakistan in No- 
vember 1960, published two Industrial 
Investment Schedules of industries it 
hopes will be established in the private 
sector during the second 5-year period. 
These two schedules contemplate an in- 
vestment of $528.2 million during the 
period July 1960 through June 1965. 


The schedule of heavy industries in- 
cludes 107 items with a proposed invest- 
ment of $490.4 million while the other 
schedule, covering small-scale indus- 
tries, lists 73 fields with an estimated 
investment of $37.8 million. 

There are many opportunities, both in 
the above list and in other industries, 
for profitable investment in Pakistan 
where the Government has declared a 
policy depending on private enterprise 
for industrial development and offers 
many inducements for local and foreign 
private investments. In its endeavor 
to attract private foreign investment, 
the Government took several positive 
steps. Effective July 1, 1960, the ex- 
isting tax holiday for new industrial 
undertaking was extended from 2 to 4 
years generally and to 6 years in East 
Pakistan and certain undeveloped areas 
in West Pakistan; the tax applicable 
to a U.S. company operating an indus- 
trial subsidiary in Pakistan was reduced 
from more than 60 percent to less than 
50 percent; and the import duties on a 
wide range of industrial raw materials 
and capital goods were lowered. The 
Government also announced that foreign 
exchange would be made available to 
private industrialists for the employ- 
ment of foreign experts and consultants, 
to assist in the preparation of new 
schemes or in the development of techni- 
ques to improve production in existing 
plants. The Investment Promotion Bu- 
reau has been instructed to help indus- 
trialists in locating such consultants 
or advisers. 





Philippines 











Philippine Economic 


Prospects Favorable 


ASED on the recent performance of 

the Philippine economy, prospects 
for trade are brighter than they have 
been for several years. Since mid-1960 
the Philippine economy has continued 
a steady expansion, overall employment 
has risen, the decontrol program has 


_ progressed, exchange reserves have been 


maintained at a level of almost $200 
million, and inflationary pressures have 
been held in check while credit has been: 
somewhat eased. Based on preliminary 
data, foreign trade in 1960 reached a 
new high at about $1.14 billion, with 
exports at about $550 million and im- 
ports at $590 million. 

The Philippines moved rapidly in the 
field of decontrol during the past year. 
The first phase was initiated in April 
1960 and the second in November. By 
the end of the year, 50 percent of all 
transactions had been transferred to 
the free market, the exchange margin 
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levied on most imports had been cut 
from 25 to 20 percent, and controls over 
free-market imports in excess of quota 
allocations had been relaxed. In March 
of 1961, with the third phase of decon- 
trol, most remaining foreign exchange 
transactions were shifted to the free 
market, the exchange margin was cut 
to 15 percent, and the system of quar- 
terly import allocations, in effect for 
many years, was replaced by a more 
flexible system under which most quali- 
fied producers and importers can utilize 
up to $2.4 million in foreign exchange a 
year for imports in their line of busi- 
ness. 


U.S. Exports Increase 


U.S. exports to the Philippines, ac- 
cording to U.S. Bureau of the Census 
figures, increased by a substantial $20 
million in 1960 over 1959 to reach $295 
million. On the basis of preliminary 
estimates, indications are that for the 
first time in 10 years the U.S. share of 
the Philippine market has increased re- 
latively to the preceding year. U-S. 
imports, on the other hand, decreased 
over $5 million to $307 million, and the 
U.S. share of total Philippine exports 
dropped by some 5 percentage points to 
50 percent. 

The gain in U.S. exports to the Philip- 
pines was largely attributable to in- 
creased sales of industrial machinery, 
cotton, petroleum products, and iron 
and steel mill products. 

As the 1960 export figures show, 
despite increasing competition from 
other countries, especially Japan, which 
has moved into an important second 
place next to the United States as a 
trading partner of the Philippines, U.S. 
sales can grow if American traders take 
advantage of the opportunities offered. 
The Filipinos still prefer U.S. goods 
for most purposes and will buy them, 
even if they are somewhat more expen- 
sive, if the product is tailored to their 
needs and if they can obtain favorable 
credit terms. With the enlarged area 
of free market transactions and the 
present availability of foreign exchange, 
the market for imports should be more 
favorable during the coming year than 
it has been in the recent years of for- 
eign exchange stringency. 

U.S. traders are in a favorable posi- 
tion also because the tariff preference 
on U.S. goods is still significant. Im- 
ports of American products are subject 
to 50 percent of regular duty rates 
through the end of 1961 and 75 percent 
of regular rates through the end of 
1964. The Philippine Government is 
now studying a complete revision of the 
tariff and many duty rates are expected 
to be revised upward, particularly to 
protect local industries. 


Output Up in Most Sectors 


Preliminary yearend totals and half- 
year breakdowns indicate that the value 
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of output of nearly all sectors of the 
economy rose in 1960 over 1959, though 
at only half the rate of increase of 1959 
over 1958. 

Manufacturing output increased by 
4 to 5 percent, with higher increases in 
non-durable goods offsetting a probable 
slight decline in output of durables. 
Minerals and metals production was up 
about 2 percent in value in 1960 over 
1959; except for chromite ore, however, 
production of most base metals was 
lower. Based on data for the city of 
Manila, construction dropped off by 
some 14 percent, but this reduction was 
probably offset to a large extent by 
building outside Manila, for which no 
detailed statistics are available. 

Agricultural production rose about 6 
percent in 1960 over 1959, with gains 
distributed among most crops, including 
rice, corn, sugar, fibers, and tobacco. 

Despite the higher costs of goods im- 
ported at the free-market trade, and 
some loosening of credit in the latter 
part of 1960, most price indices showed 
increases of only 3 to 5 percent over 
1959. \ 


Sales Opportunities Broadening 
The continuing increase in agricul- 
tural production, still basic to the coun- 
try’s economy, presents important op- 
portunities for sales of agricultural 
supplies and machinery. At the same 
time, the increased expansion of manu- 
factures offers other sales prospects. 
The Philippines is now producing a wide 
range of food products and nondurable 
consumer goods, especially textiles, so 
that the market for food-processing ma- 
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chinery and textile machinery has been 
expanding and will continue to offer 
attractive opportunities. The Philip- 
pines has also increased the local fab- 
rication of wood products, especially 
plywood and its products, and it is at- 
tempting to expand the export of fin- 
ished wood products. The market for 
woodworking machinery and ancillary 
supplies, therefore, appears promising. 

Domestic output of paper and paper 
products, leather and rubber products, 
especially tires and tubes, and footwear, 
have been increasing, and the Govern- 
ment is encouraging further expansion 
in these fields, suggesting markets for 
machinery and supplies. The range of 
chemical products produced in the Phil- 
ippines has also widened. As is often 
true in such cases the increased variety 
of chemicals produced requires more 
importation of chemical materials, even 
though the composition of chemicals 
imported will change. 

The expanding metals industry pro- 
vides a good market for machinery and 
semifabricated metal products, and 
probably will continue to do so. 

In addition, the Philippines assembles 
locally a wide range of finished goods 
from imported components. The assem- 
bly of vehicles of all types is the most 
important such activity, although other 
items, such as electric and electronic 
goods are also assembled largely from 
imported components. 

The foreign investment situation has 
improved during the past year. The 
initial stage of the decontrol program 
in April of 1960 freed remittances out 
of current earnings from exchange con- 
trols, and the relatively high and stable 
level of foreign exchange promises the 
continuance of this liberal remittance 
policy. There were some signs of a less 
restrictive application of the “Filipino 
First” policy in regard to foreign in- 
vestment, but this policy undoubtedly 
still causes some hesitation on the part 
of potential investors. 

U.S. investments in the Philippines in 
1960 were in various economic activities, 
among them mineral production and re- 
fining, glass products, food processing 
and flour milling. As the economy ex- 
pands many fields may offer attractive 
opportunities to U.S. investors if the 
overall investment climate is favorable. 

The spate of restrictive bills intro- 
duced in the Philippine Congress in 
early 1961, among them bills to restrict 
the hiring of foreign employees and to 
limit the foreign ownership and/or 
operation of banks, insurance com- 
panies, lumber industries, petroleum 
companies and the abaca and copra 
trade, will, however, tend to dampen the 
enthusiasm of foreign investors. On the 
other hand, similar bills have been in- 
troduced in previous Congressional ses- 
sions, and few have been enacted into 
law. 
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Singapore 


General Outlook Good 
For Increased Trade 


HE general outlook for U.S. trade 

with the State of Singapore is 
promising. There are virtually no re- 
strictions on the import of goods from 
the dollar area, the last of these being 
removed in August 1960. Given suf- 
ficient attention and initiative by the 
U.S. business community, it is believed 
that trade with Singapore, and especial- 
ly exports to that State, can increase 
substantially. A growing tendency ex- 
ists on the part of neighboring coun- 
tries, however, to establish direct trad- 
ing channels with their partners, thus 
by-passing to some degree the tradi- 
tional entrepot function of Singapore. 
The economy of Singapore, closely tuned 
to the economics of its neighbors, is 
affected by changing conditions in 
Southeast Asia. 


U.S. Exports Up 30 Percent 

Singapore’s total imports from all 
sources in 1960 amounted to $1,388 mil- 
lion as against $1,302 million for 1959. 
U.S. products valued at $41 million were 
exported to Singapore, representing an 
increase of approximately 30 percent 
over 1959. Thus the share of imports 
from the United States increased to 3.9 
percent of the total from 3.2 percent 
during the previous year. 

American products which were ex- 
ported to Singapore in greater quantity 
during 1960 included foodstuffs (espec- 
ially grains and preparations, fresh and 
frozen fruits, and flavor and color 
syrups) which increased to $4 million 
over $2.8 million in 1959; rubber manu- 
facturers, up to $292,000 over $128,000 
for 1959; cigarettes, which increased to 
$3.6 million from $2.5 million; and 
cotton cloth and fabrics which increased 
over 100 percent to $644,000 for 1960. 
This latter item, like the majority of 
imports into Singapore, was mostly for 
reexport, approximately two-thirds of 
all cotton goods entering Singapore 
eventually finding their way to other 
markets. Other notable increases in 
American exports to Singapore were 
in machinery and vehicles, which in- 
creased to $15.4 million from $9.9 mil- 
lion in 1959. 

U.S. imports from Singapore declined 
in 1960, reflecting declines in the import 
of rubber and spices, due in part to a 
falling demand for rubber during the 
second half of 1960, and in part to the 
tendency for neighboring countries to 
export direct to end users. Neverthe- 
less, this country was the third largest 
market for Singapore’s exports, and the 
second largest importer of its crude 
rubber during 1960. 
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Role of Private Enterprise Stressed 

Singapore’s soon to be published 4- 
year development plan covering 1961- 
1964, a refinement of its earliér 5-year 
plan, stresses the Government’s efforts 
to industrialize in order to create new 
jobs for a rapidly increasing population, 
which in the past few years has had a 
relatively large percentage of unem- 
ployed. 

The plan calls for establishment of 
additional industrial estates, such as 
one of 10,000 acres now being planned 
at Jurong in the southern part of the 
island, where electricity, water and com- 
munications will be available to new 
industries. An Economic Development 
Board with capital of M$100 million 
(M$3 equals approximately US$1) is 
to be established which will make loans 
for private industrial projects, it will 
also undertake intensive industrial 
promotion, including provision of techni- 
cal advice. 

Preliminary statistics show a slight 
increase in overall industrial activity 
in Singapore during 1960 over 1959. 
Production of biscuits and soap declined 
(products now subject to a higher im- 
port duty when shipped to the Federa- 
tion of Malaya), but increases were 
recorded in cigarettes, coconut oil, and 
rubber products. An import duty was 
imposed on certain kinds of soap in 
1960; this is the first and only protective 
duty the Government has imposed. 


Business Interest Reflected 


The enthusiastic reception in early 
March given the five-man U.S. Trade 
Mission by the business community of 
Singapore is indicative of genuine in- 
terest in expanding contact with Ameri- 
can traders and investors. Opportuni- 
ties exist for U.S. businessmen who 
are willing to actively pursue this 
market. The Singapore market is com- 
petitive, however, and currently is being 
investigated by businessmen from Ja- 
pan, the United Kingdom, Australia, 
and France, all of which will be sending 
trade missions in the near future. 


Trade, Investment Expanding 


The ability of Singapore to act as a 
service center for the whole of South- 
east Asia, importing, storing, servicing, 
and reexporting, plus the basic free 
enterprise economy and lack of trade 
restrictions, place it among the more at- 
tractive and potentially profitable mar- 
kets in the Far East. As an area for 
investment, it offers inducements in the 
form of pioneer industry legislation— 
relief from income tax for up to 5 years, 
favorable alien employment policies, 
and the ability for companies to freely 
remit profits. 

The long-range economic future of 
Singapore will depend to a large extent 
on the development of its entrepot- 
versus-industrial status, and the way 
in which it handles its unemployment 
and general labor problems. 





Taiwan 











Investment Climate Better, 
Industrial Exports Up 


AIWAN’S foreign trade in 1960 

reached a record level as manu- 
factures helped to replace rice as one 
of the country’s leading exports. 

Efforts te improve the investment 
climate brought encouraging results 
with more U.S. firms exploring invest- 
ment opportunities. 

Industrial production and mining 
output registered substantial gains in 
1960, and oil explorations uncovered 
significant deposits of natural gas. 

Taiwan experienced its best trade 
year on record in 1960 as exports of 
industrial products, particularly tex- 
tiles, chemicals, metals, and coal reached 
an all-time high of $169.9 million, a 53 
percent increase over the 1959 level. 
This upward trend in industrial exports, 
more than compensating for the sharp 
decline in rice exports, is especially im- 
portant, since it appears that Taiwan’s 
rice exports will not be resumed at the 
historical level. Moreover, there is a 
growing emphasis on diversification and 
increase in nonagricultural exports. 

Some of the major imports for con- 
sumption by industries producing for 
export were raw cotton, cotton yarn, 
silk, and wool, amounting to about $14 
million. Total imports, valued at $261 
million, also included ores and metals, 
machinery and tools, chemicals, logs, 
timber, and consumer imports—crude 
and fuel oils, grease and waxes, and 
chemical fertilizers. The United States 
and Japan continue to be Taiwan’s ma- 
jor trading partners. 


Investment Activity Spurred 


Recent improvements by the Chinese 
Government in the investment climate 
have stimulated increased response from 
foreign investors. At the year’s end, 
authorities announced a total of $23 
million in approved foreign and over- 
seas-Chinese investments, a marked in- 
crease over the 1959 total of $1 million. 

Three actions have been particularly 
successful in encouraging investment in- 
terest in the country. One is the 1959 
revision of the Investment Law (see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Jan. 25, 
1960, p. 6), followed by the 1960 In- 
vestment Incentive Act (see FCW, Aug. 
15, 1960, p. 7). The third is the recently 
instituted Industrial Development and 
Investment Committee (IDIC), whose 
increasing effectiveness in solving prob- 
lems relative to investment is a source 
of satisfaction, both to the Government 
and to foreign investors. 

IDIC has been given direct responsi- 
bility for removing legislative barriers 
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to investment, providing guidance and 
information for potential investors, and 
improving operating conditions for 
foreign investors already in Taiwan. 
Recent examples of its work which have 
benefited U.S. firms include the solution 
of problems related to imports, taxes 


and land use, arranging for orderly dis- 


charge of excess employees, and mollify- 
ing opposition of local interests. 

Attracted by the improved investment 
climate, 20 U.S. firms discussed possible 
investments with Embassy and Chinese 
officials during 1960; six filed applica- 
tions and three completed their invest- 
ments. : 

Most U.S. investment interest was 
concentrated in the higher profit-margin 
fields of pharmaceuticals and chemicals. 
One U.S. pharmaceutical firm is setting 
up a manufacturing plant; another is 
completing plans to erect a plant for 
recombining and; packaging; a _ third 
has a licensing agreement with a local 
pharmaceutical manufacturer. Two 
large U.S. chemical firms have ex- 
pressed interest in the production of 
chemical fertilizers. 

Overseas Chinese investment activity 
picked up during the year and reflectéd 
a growing diversification of interest, 
with major investment proposals con- 
centrating on transportation, textiles, 
and food processing. 


Industrial Production Gains 


Contrary to earlier expectations, the 
1960 rate of increase in industrial pro- 
duction may have equalled or even sur- 
passed that of 1959. Year-end figures 
show significant production increases 
over 1959 levels in most items. These 
include power, cement, and diesel and 
fuel oil which have increased by more 
than 10 percent; cotton yarn, canned 
pineapple, and gasoline by more than 
20 percent; plastic by 50 percent; and 
glass by more than 100 percent. 

In December, the Development Loan 
Fund (DLF) approved a $40-million 
loan to the Taiwan Power Co. for the 
construction of the Tachien Reservoir 
Project, a multi-purpose effort on the 
Tachia River in Central Taiwan. This 
project will provide an important addi- 
tion to Taiwan’s facilities for the pro- 
duction of electric energy; these facili- 
ties have been inadequate to meet grow- 
ing requirements. 


Mining Output Increased 


There are indications that mining 
output will attain the largest annual 
increase since 1955. The mining pro- 
duction index, available through Sep- 
tember, shows a 12.6 percent increase 
over the corresponding period of the 
previous year, with all categories of 
mining showing significant gains. Coal, 
Taiwan’s most important mineral prod- 
uct, increased by 11.2 percent over the 
1959 figure. 

Equally encouraging are the deposits 
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of natural gas uncovered by recent ex- 
plorations of the Chinese Petroleum 
Corporation (CPC). In November, 
CPC brought in another well on the 
Chin-shui field with an estimated daily 
yield capacity of 2.1 million cubic feet 
of gas, containing a small quantity of 
crude oil. 

This find originally had been made 
by the deepening in late 1959 of an old 
well having an estimated daily yield 
capacity of 3.5 to 4 million cubic feet 
of natural gas, containing some 65 bar- 
rels of crude oil. The natural gas field 
discovered by these drillings is con- 
sidered to be Taiwan’s most significant 
exploration find in recent years. 

Other wells, which may be completed 
in mid-1961, are being drilled to prove 
the field. Encouraged by this find, the 
CPC actively is seeking private foreign 
assistance for further petroleum ex- 
ploration and is making efforts to 
attract investment in industries which 
would use natural gas as a fuel. 


Thailand 


Rice Revenue Permits 
Larger Imports 


NUMBER of factors indicate a 

good market for U.S. goods, which 
waits only for more alert and energetic 
development. These include population 
growth, particularly in the developing 
metropolitan area, lucrative markets 
for Thai exports, expanding industrial- 
ization with a resulting increase in 
individual purchasing power, political 
stability, continued freedom from trade 
restrictions, and sustained moderation 
in fiscal and monetary policies. 














Rice Exports Boom 

Thailand’s ability to import has im- 
proved significantly. Rice exports have 
been booming, at prices substantially 
higher than last year. In the first 
quarter of 1961, Thailand exported 
485,000 metric tons, about 40 percent 
of 1960 total exports. Shipments to 
Indonesia, Ceylon, and Taiwan have 
supplemented deliveries to regular Thai 
markets in Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Malaya, and elsewhere. 

A rubber replanting plan was adopt- 
ed by the Government in 1960 and, 
once the new trees become productive, 
should result in higher yields and better 
quality. Exports of tin are no longer 
hampered since quotas imposed by the 
International Tin Council were abolish- 
ed in 1960 when the demand for tin 
returned to more normal levels. With 
this development, employment in the 
Thai tin mining industry is increasing, 
although full-capacity production ‘has 
not yet been resumed. As in previous 


” 


years, rice, rubber, and tin accounted 


for roughly 70 percent of the value of 
‘Thai exports. 


Industrialization progressed further 
in 1960. Through the end of the year, 
78 firms with a total registered capital 
of $43.5 million, including $4.5 million 
in foreign currency, signed contracts 
for new establishments with the Gov- 
ernment. These new ventures are ex- 
pected to create 20,000 jobs. Another 
28 firms, representing a registered 
capital of $17.5 million and 4,000 job 
opportunities, had been approved at 
year’s end but contracts had not yet 
been signed. Seen from a salesman’s 
viewpoint, Thailand’s 1960 industrial 
performance means 24,000 new poten- 
tial customer families now able to buy 
imported goods which previously they 
could not afford. 

Further stimulation of investment 
and trade should come from Thailand’s 
new Industrial Investment Promotion 
Act of 1960, which not only provides 
facilities for investors but, through the 
expected upswing in industrial and gen- 
eral business activity, is expected also 
to increase the demand for capital 
goods and raw materials, create jobs 
in ancillary industries and, thus, im- 
prove the overall market potential. 


U.S. Trade Center To Open 


American businessmen have hereto- 
fore considered the Thai market as 
marginal. Although they have shown 
some interest in doing business with 
Thailand, this interest has been limited. 
A look into Bangkok’s newspapers 
shows that advertising for U.S. prod- 
ucts lags far behind that of competitor 
countries, and American hotel guests 
in Bangkok are generally tourists 
rather than businessmen. The new 
U.S. Trade Center which is scheduled 
to open early in 1962 should serve as 
a means of developing the Thai market 
since it will enable U.S. exporters to 
show their wares. American firms may 
also take advantage of the opportunity 
of exhibiting their products at Bang- 
kok’s next Trade Fair, planned for De- 
cember 1962. 

Thailand’s foreign trade expanded in 
1960. The value of exports rose to 
$405 million from $358 million in 1959, 
and imports increased to $450 million 
from $418 million. The trade deficit, 
$60 million in 1959, shrank to $45 mil- 
lion in 1960 and was almost completely 
offset by other revenue. Reserves of 
gold and foreign exchange even showed 
an increase, from $318 million in May 
1960 to $366.4 million at the end of 
February 1961. U.S. exports to Thai- 
land remained practically unchanged at 
$62 million in 1960 compared to $63 
million in 1959. On the other hand, 
because of Thailand’s 1960 overall in- 
crease in imports, our shipments 
amounted to only 13.8 percent of Thai 
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imports, whereas they had accounted 
for 15.1 percent in 1959. 

U.S. imports from Thailand fell from 
a value of $91 million in 1959 to $56 
million in 1960. In terms of total Thai 
exports, this means that we took over 
one-fourth of their exports in 1959, 
while in 1960 we were customers for 
less than 14 percent of their export 
goods. The drop resulted mainly from 
the fact that we bought less rubber in 
Thailand and that prices for rubber 
were lower. In former years we bought 
more than 90 percent of the Thai rub- 
ber production, but in 1960 we took 
only about one-third. U.S. importers 
probably would buy more Thai rubber 
if its quality were improved, and the 
new rubber replanting program is in- 
tended to achieve quality improvement. 


More Sales Effort Needed 


Although the United States has been 
a less important customer of Thailand 
this fact should not discourage U.S. 
exporters from making more deter- 
mined sales efforts in Thailand. Japan, 
whose sales to Thailand were in 1959 
three times as much as purchases from 
Thailand, continues aggressive efforts 
to expand its position as Thailand’s 
foremost supplier. Since the country’s 
currency enjoys the stature of a “hard” 
currency, dollar restrictions have not 
been considered and Thai currency is 
freely convertible in payment for ship- 
ments from the dollar area. 

Most goods from the United States 
may enter without the requirement of 
individual import licenses, and there 
are no impediments against the open- 
ing of dollar letters of credit. However, 
while letters of credit used to be the 
generally accepted method of payment 
for imports, competitors in third coun- 
tries ure offering longer-term credit, 
and U.S. exporters will have to match 
these facilities as one means of im- 
proving their competitive position. 





Viet-Nam 











Marketing Prospects 
>. > , 
Brighter in 6] 

ARKETING prospects in Viet- 

Nam for U.S. products are now 
better than ever with the change in the 
procurement policy under U.S. aid pro- 
grams aimed at maximizing purchases 
in the United States. 

Although the level of aid to Viet-Nam 
has declined somewhat, the marketing 
prospects are still substantial because 
of the predominant role such aid con- 
tinues to play in financing the country’s 
imports. In addition, record earnings 
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from exports will support an expanded 
Vietnamese-financed import program 
which U.S. exporters should not over- 
look, especially for products which are 
not eligible for financing under the aid 
program. 

Selected commodities now can be pur- 
chased only in the United States under 
the U.S.-financed import program. 
These include pharmaceuticals, plastic 
raw materials, tinplate, electrical ap- 
paratus, gasoline engines, diesel motors 
above 30 horsepower, and tractors. The 
bulk of the following commodities also 
will be purchased in the United States: 
Chemicals; generators and motors; con- 
struction, mining, and conveying equip- 
ment, and agricultural equipment. 

The Vietnamese*sGovernment plans to 
finance from its own exchange reserves 
imports of pharmaceuticals and elec- 
trical apparatus not purchased from the 
United States under the aid program. 
Since much of the purchases take place 
through regular commercial channels 
and from suppliers of the importer’s 
own choice, the responsibility rests with 
U.S. exporters to keep abreast of chang- 
ing import needs and of furnishing im- 
porters with pro forma invoices con- 
taining offer prices. 


Government To Finance Imports 


The Government of Viet-Nam intends 
to increase substantially the volume of 
imports financed from its own exchange 
holdings. Types of goods to be so 
financed include a variety of products 
ineligible for financing under the U.S.- 
financed commercial import program. 
This group includes products which for- 
merly were U.S.-financed, but which 
have been transferred to financing by 
the Vietnamese Government following 
cutbacks in the level of U.S. aid (see 
Foreign Commerce: Weekly, Oct. 17, 
1960, p. 12.). Since aid procurement 
policy is not involved here, a substan- 
tial sales effort by U.S. suppliers is 
needed to share in such purchases. 

Viet-Nam’s imports increased from 
$225 million in 1950 to $239 million in 
1960. U.S. financing of imports, how- 
ever, dropped from 85 percent of the 
total imports in 1959 to about 75 per- 
cent in 1960. On the basis of 11-month 
figures, the United States continued as 
the principal supplier accounting for 
26 percent of total imports valued at 
$214.6 million. -France and the French 
Union accounted for 21 percent, while 
Japan accounted for 20 percent. 

A substantial increase in Vietnamese 
exports was recorded for 1960 when 
exports were valued at $84 million com- 
pared with $75.1 million in 1959. This 
rise is attributed to record shipments 
of rice and rubber. 

Heavy shipments of these products 
in December reportedly boosted year- 
end exports considerably above record- 
ed 11-month shipments of 62,741 metric 
tons for rubber and 336 thousand metric 


tons for rice. Exports to the United 
States were off by about one-third from 
the 1959 figure of $6.4 million. 

According to U.S. trade data, U.S. 
exports to Viet-Nam in 1960 were 
valued at $53.1 million compared with 
$56.4 million in 1959. Imports from 
Viet-Nam were valued at $4.4 million in 
1960 compared with $10.7 million in 
1959. 


Private Investment Formalized 4 


U.S. private investment in Viet-Nam 
was provided a more formalized basis 
with the signing on April 3, 1961, of 
a Treaty of Amity and Economic Rela- 
tions between the “United States and 
Viet-Nam. The Treaty provides for 
national treatment of all U.S. enter- 
prises admitted into Viet-Nam to carry 
on business activities. Other provisions 
cover rights in personal and real prop- 
erty, remittances of profits, and tax 
treatment. Entry into Viet-Nam to 
undertake a business activity remains 
subject to approval by the Vietnamese 
Government on a case-by-case basis as 
outlined in the Presidential Declaration 
on Investments of March 1957. 

The Vietnamese economy is in a tran- 
sition stage with the support provided 
by substantial U.S. aid falling off at the 
same time that some progress has been 
made toward a more viable economy. 
Considerable progress has been noted 
in expanding agricultural output. De- 
velopment of the industrial sector has 
been less encouraging with the possible 
exception of the textile field where a 
significant expansion occurred. Reduc- 
tion in U.S. aid, on the other hand, has 
brought to the fore certain other situa- 
tions, including the necessity to gener- 
ate additional revenues to support the 
budget and possible inflationary pres- 
sures growing out of deficit spending. 

Observers have expressed the view 
that the favorable position of the coun- 
try’s exchange reserves, combined with 
its earnings from exports, provide the 
essential ingredients for undertaking 
an accelerated growth of local industry. 
The rate of economic growth in Viet- 


_Nam is conditioned to an important 


degree by political as well as economic 
factors. 





investment in 


ECUADO 
$1 


Published in 1958. Available from 
U.S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices, or from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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Australia 











Market Attractive for U.S. 
Traders, Investors 


The Australian economy riding on the 
crest of a boom slowed down during the 
last quarter of 1960, although still oper- 
ating on a high plane. The outlook for 
1961 is good, and continued growth in 
Australia during the next 5 years can 
be confidently expected. 

In the final quarter, industrial pro- 
duction showed a slight decline, retail 
sales dropped slightly below seasonal 
levels, and the demand for new motor 
vehicles was decidedly down. 

Signs appeared, however, that the 
Government’s anti-inflationary program 
was beginning to take hold. The decline 
in export values, noticeable for some 
time, continued throughout the fourth 
quarter; imports continued to increase. 
Anti-inflationary measures were needed, 
and the Government hopes to slow de- 
mand in the economy through credit re- 
strictions and to hold imports within 
reasonable limits without reimposition 
of restrictive licensing controls. The 
anti-inflationary monetary measures 
adopted, however, caused some tempo- 
rary increase in unemployment and the 
Government is under increasing pres- 
sure to substitute import licensing for 
these indirect controls. 


Measures Affect Foreign Trade 

The November economic measures 
and the export drive announcement con- 
tained implications of significance to 
U.S. traders and investors. The Treas- 
urer indicated that the Government 
will continue to rely on the tariff to 
protect Australian industry and to 
avoid reimposition of import licensing 
if at all possible. The export drive 
probably will result in greater efforts 
by Australia to expand sales to the 
United States among other areas. 

Foreign exchange reserves continued 
to shrink throughout the last half of 
1960. Reserves dropped £A136 million 
($305 million) to £A376 million ($842 
million) and may decline to the danger- 
ously low level of £A300 million ($672 
million) by the end of the trade year 
June 30,1961. An unusually high capi- 
tal inflow, £A25 million ($56 million) 
more than for the similar period of 
1959, prevented a more rapid decline 
in reserves. 

Australia’s imports increased with 
the United States supplying a somewhat 
larger share of the total, 19.2 percent, 
as compared with 15.3 percent for the 
last half of 1959. The developing Aus- 
tralian economy requires unusually 
large quantities of raw materials and 
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equipment not available from domestic 
production, and these kinds of products 
continue to make up, by far, the bulk of 
imports from the United States. Re- 
laxation of import controls in February 
1960 released 90 percent of Australia’s 
imports from import licensing require- 
ments. Discriminatory licensing con- 
trols, which generally favored goods 
from sterling over dollar sources of 
supply, were largely eliminated in 1959. 
The remaining element of discrimi- 
natory licensing treatment of dollar 
goods (automobiles) was removed in 
October 1960. These measures reopen- 
ed the Australian market for U.S. tex- 
tile items and many other types of 
consumer goods not permitted import 
for almost 2 decades. 


U.S. Trade With Australia 


U.S. exports to Australia in 1960 
climbed, setting a record high. Such 
exports in 1961 probably will be some- 
what lower than the high levels reached 
in 1960. Imports from Australia, how- 
ever, dropped sharply in 1960 and a 
further decline is expected this year. 

The dollar value of U.S. exports to 
Australia in 1960 amounted to approx- 
imately $387 million, an increase of 
$120 million or about 45 percent higher 


* than such 1959 exports. The value of 


U.S. imports from Australia was $144 
million, a decrease of $48 million or 25 
percent below the 1959 import figure. 

U.S. export and import trade with 
Australia in the last half of 1960 totaled 
$224 and $71 million, respectively. As 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1959, exports rose about 33 percent 
while imports fell by the same per- 
centage. 

Principal U.S. products exported to 
Australia in 1960 with their value in 
millions of dollars and the correspond- 
ing 1959 values shown in parentheses 
were: Electrical machinery and ap- 
paratus 17 (12); engines, turbines, and 
parts, 10 (7); construction, excavating, 
mining, and related machinery 28 (16); 
metal working machinery and tools, 10 
(7); other industrial machines and 
parts, 34 (18); tractors, parts, and 
accessories, 21 (13); automobiles, parts 
and accessories, 24 (15); aircrafts, 
parts and accessories, 18 (50); plastic 
and resin materials, 11 (4); iron and 
steel sheets, 12 (1); petroleum and 
products, 11 (11); paper and related 





Argentine exports to Italy and the 
United Kingdom in the first 7 months 
of the 1960-61 season were slightly 
larger than a year earlier; 44,000 tons 
went to Spain, compared with none the 
year before, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. In contrast, ex- 
ports to West Germany were 34,000 tons 
less than the 113,000 shipped the pre- 
vious season. 


products and manufactures, 9 (3) ; saw- 
mill products, 13 (8); manmade fibers 
and manufactures, 16 (7); raw cotton 
and cotton manufactures 17 (6); tobac- 
co, unmanufactured, 17 (7); and syn- 
thetic rubber, 10 (8). 

With regard to imports, reductions 
from the 1959 totals of $31 million for 
beef, fresh, chilled or frozen, $5 million 
for unmanufactured wools, and $4 mil- 
lion for steel mill products accounted 
for five-sixths of the decline in total 
value of U.S. imports from Australia 
in 1960. 

Australia’s total imports in calendar 
1960, according to the latest statistics 
available, were valued at the equivalent 
of $2,373 million, of which the United 
States supplied $432 million or about 
18.2 percent. Australian exports in 
calendar 1960 totaled $2,055 million, 
the U.S. share being $137 million, or 
about 63% percent. In 1959, the United 
States provided 14.7 percent of Aus- 
tralia’s imports and received 9.4 percent 
of Australia’s exports. 


Trade Promoticn and Investment 


United States and Australian Gov- 
ernment agencies have cooperated in 
assisting individual businessmen of both 
countries in their joint or individual 
efforts to expand trade and investment 
between both countries. Trade mis- 
sions from Australian states have vis- 
ited the United States and Australian 
businessmen have taken full advantage 
of the trade promotion facilities of the 
U.S. Embassy and consular posts in 
Australia and of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. A U.S. Trade Mission 
has just returned from a 7-week trip 
to Australia and will report to the 
American business community at a ter- 
minal conference to be held in San 
Francisco May 16-18. 

Australia is and will remain an at- 
tractive area for U.S. investment both 
direct and portfolio. As a country with 
a high standard of living (1960 per 
capita income $1,201) and with popula- 
tion increasing annually by 2.3 percent, 
and gross national product by 5 percent, 
the outlook for continued expansion re- 
mains good. U.S. investment in Aus- 
tralia‘ has expanded in the last few 
years at a rate of 12 percent per annum, 

U.S. investment in Australia at the 
end of 1960 was estimated at $1,168 
million, including $835 million in direct 
and portfolio investment, and $333 mil- 
lion in Australian Government and 
State securities held in the United 
States. The value of U.S. direct private 
investment in all Australian industry 
was $739 million in 1959. The general 
field of manufacturing industries ap- 
parently takes little over half of Amer- 
ican capital inflow. Metals and mining, 
petrochemicals and oil refining, and 
construction industry appear to be pop- 
ular fields for U.S. investment in 
Australia. 
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New Zealand 


U.S Exports Approach 
Record Levels 


U.S. exports to New Zealand in 1960 
approached the record figure estab- 
lished in 1947, but it was still substan- 
tially lower than the import total for 
that year. Such exports in 1961 prob- 
ably will not continue at the unusually 
high 1960 level. U.S. imports from New 
Zealand fell in 1960 and a further de- 
cline is expected in 1961. 

The New Zealand economy is buoy- 
ant. Industrial output is steadily ex- 
panding and business and consumer ex- 
penditures are moving upwards. Re- 
tail trading continues at levels well 
above those of last year and show no 
signs of abating. Unemployment is 
negligible and employment vacancies 
rose to 8,000 in December 1960 from 
5,300 the preceding year. 

Payments for imported goods needed 
to satisfy local demand exceeded export 
earnings. Lower export prices, particu- 
larly for dairy products and meats, 
have shown little signs of improvement 
during the first half of 1961. New 
Zealand’s oversea assets were reduced 
in 1960 and the decline continued into 
1961. The trend since late 1959 to- 
ward liberalization of import licensing 
changed in April 1961 with the transfer 
of many important items to more re- 
strictive licensing categories. 


New Government Program Proposed 

Prime Minister Holyoake, leader of 
the new National Party Government 
elected in November, on February 20, 
1961, gave a comprehensive review and 
appraisal of New Zealand’s economic 
position and discussed the Government’s 
probable course of action. 

Some suggested measures to improve 
the country’s economic situation were: 
Provide incentives for increases in pro- 
duction and encourage industrial de- 
velopment; promote vigorous policy of 
developing New Zealand’s foreign 
trade; restore satisfactory balance-of- 
payments position, and continue import 
controls for the immediate future; bor- 
row overseas for capital resources; con- 
tinue expanded social welfare structure; 
and halt unwarranted increases in Gov- 
ernment spending. 


Payments Balance Shows Deficit 

In calendar 1960, there was an overall 
deficit equivalent to approximately $78 
million in New Zealand’s overseas ex- 
change transactions, which compares 
with a surplus of $61 million in 1959. 
The main cause of the shift from a sur- 
plus to a deficit was the substantial in- 
crease in private import payments of 
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$139 million more than in 1959. Net 
overseas assets of the banking system 
fell from $245 million on December 30, 
1959 to $185 million on December 28, 
1960. By April 1961, overseas assets 
dropped to a low of $143 million. 


U.S.-New Zealand Trade Brisk 


The dollar value of U.S. exports to 
New Zealand in 1960 rose to approxi- 
mately $74 million, an increase of about 
54 percent of $26 million over the 1959 
export.total. The value of U.S. imports 
from New Zealand was $117 million, a 
decrease of $17 million from the ap- 
propriate 1959 figure. During the last 
6 months of 1960, U.S. export and im- 
port trade with New Zealand were 
worth $41 and $53 million respectively. 
As compared with similar period of 
1959, exports increased and imports de- 
creased by approximately the same 
amount, $12 million. 

Principal products exported by the 
United States to New Zealand record- 
ing increases in 1960 with their values 
in millions of dollars and the corres- 
ponding 1959 values in parentheses 
were: Industrial machinery, 16 (8); 
tractors and parts, 7 (3); automobiles 
and accessories, 2 (1); aircraft parts 
and accessories, 5 (3) ; chemical special- 
ties including plastics, resins, 5 (3); 
and manmade fibers and manufactures, 
8 (2). 

As to imports, reductions from the 
1959 totals of $12 million for beef, fresh 
frozen or chilled; $2 million for sheep 
and lamb skins; and $2 million for wool, 
unmanufactured, accounted for most of 
the decrease in the total value of U.S. 
imports from New Zealand. 

New Zealand total imports, with the 
U.S. share shown in parentheses, were 
valued at the equivalent of $708 million 
in 1958 (6.8 percent), $574 million in 
1959 (8.3 percent), and $505 million for 
the first 9 months of 1960 (9.6 percent). 
Total New Zealand exports in the same 
periods were $701 million (14.6 per- 
cent), $822 million (14.6 percent), and 
$693 million (13.6 percent). 


As a result of New Zealand’s im- 
proved balance-of-payments position, 
the New Zealand Government, through 
its 1960 import licensing schedule, pro- 
vided for a substantial liberalization of 
import controls and for almost the com- 
plete removal of discriminatory licens- 
ing treatment of dollar goods. A fur- 
ther easing of the licensing controls for 
a wide range of goods was the main fea- 
ture of the 1961 import licensing sched- 
ule. This was accomplished within the 
same overall global quota of $672 mil- 
lion provided for private imports. 

Because of a worsening foreign ex- 
change situation, the New Zéaland Gov- 
ernment, on April 12, 1961, suspended 
further 1961 import licensing for a 
large number of important goods and 
placed many others under the more re- 
strictive administrative import licens- 
ing category. These restrictions are, 
however, nondiscriminatory. 

Industrial development trend contin- 
ued upward during 1960, involving both 
local and overseas capital. Kaiser Alu- 
minum and the Consolidated Zinc of 
Australia became partners in a $224- 
million aluminum project in Australia 
and New Zealand which provides for a 
hydroelectric project and aluminum re- 
duction plant in New Zealand. Other 
new foreign ventures were the estab- 


lishment of a wire drawing plant and a 


rayon mill by British firms and a licens- 
ing agreement with a U.S. firm to man- 
ufacture heavy earthmoving equipment. 


Malaya .. . 


(Continued from page S-41) 

Despite the fact that rubber prices 
declined throughout the latter part of 
1960, statistics indicate it was one of 
the best years, economically, in the his- 
tory of the country. It was the first time 
total revenues exceeded the M$1 billion 
mark. Rubber production ‘reached a 
new high of over 700 thousand tons, and 
the lifting of tin restrictions enabled 
several tin mines and dredges to reopen. 
An estimated budget surplus of M$150 
million was recorded for 1960. 











MARKET FOR U.S. PRODUCTS 
in the 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


Import pattern .. . distribution facilities . .. trade 
practices ... market analyses for selected commodities 


Report No. 61-6 in Part 1, World Trade Information Service 


19 Published in March 1961. Available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
cents nent Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Firms Sign Agreements 
With Foreign Countries 


Contracts and other agreements be- 
tween foreign governments and Ameri- 
can or oversea firms have been signed. 
Construction work or supply of ma- 
teriel probably will be undertaken by 
the contracting parties, but other firms 
may be called upon to furnish addi- 
tional equipment and technical assist- 
ance for the projects. 

Companies mentioned below may be 
contacted directly for further informa- 
tion. 

Belgium: Three contracts for supply 
of dimmer boards and stage lighting 
equipment were awarded to Etablisse- 
ments Adrien de Backer S.A. (A.D.B.), 
275 chaussée de Louvain, Zaventhem, 
by the National Theater of Belgium, 
Rogier International Center, Brussels; 
the French Broadcasting House in 
Paris; and the Esch-sur-Alzette Thea- 
ter in Luxembourg. 

Supplementary information is avail- 
able on loan from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Chile: A Boyles Bros. Drilling Com- 
pany of Salt Lake City, Utah, received 
permission from the Chilean Govern- 
ment to import into Chile almost $500,- 
000 worth of drilling equipment. 

Greece: The Government awarded a 
contract for the supply of plastic ma- 
terial and embodiment machines to the 
Plasticmaster Corp. of Los Angeles. 

Guatemala: The Direccién General 
de Cartografia, Guatemala, signed an 
agreement with Hunting Survey Corp. 
of Canada for an aerial survey of the 
Department of Petén. 

Israel: The municipality ef Bat-Yam 
and an_ unidentified Swiss investor 
signed an agreement for the construc- 
tion of a I£2-million, 200-room hotel 
(1 Israeli pound=$0.56). 

Inquiries may be sent to the Munici- 
pality of Bat-Yam, Israel. 

Libya: Oasis Oil Co.’s pipeline in 
Tripolitania will be constructed by the 
American Bechtel Corp., according to 
the local press. Unloading of materials 





Indian Optician To Import 
Binocular Aligning Machine 


Opto Opticians, a firm engaged in 
binocular repair work and holding a 
Government license to import binocu- 
lars, plans to purchase an aligning 
machine to set prisms of binoculars. 

Inquiries should be directed to Opto 
Opticians, Ophthalmic Consultants, 20-F 
Mahatma Gandhi Rd., Bangalore 1, 
Mysore State, India. 
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which will have to be shipped to Libya 
will be undertaken by Sheibany & Co., 
Omar Tousson St., P. O. Box 311, Beng- 
hazi, Libya. 

Nepal: The Government signed an 
agreement with Solel Boneh of Israel 
to establish a joint company for road 
building and other public work proj- 
ects. Inquiries may be sent to Solel 
Boneh Overseas & Harbor Works Co. 
P. O. Box 4854, Haifa. 

Nicaragua: An interest headed by 
Glenn McCarthy of Houston, Texas, 
named the firm, Cooper & Dorris, gen- 
eral contractor for the $3-million lux- 
ury hotel to be bulit near Managua. 
Arquitectos Ingenieros, S. A., Aptdo. 
1327, Managua, also will participate in 
the construction work. 

The contract for air-conditioning 


equipment was given to Carrier Inter-. 


national. Inquiries pertaining to the 
procurement of interior equipment, 
furniture, rugs, etc., should be sent to 
Cooper & Dorris, 3929 East Frank 
Phillips, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 





Halian Firm To Select 
Machine To Shell Nuts 


Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi 
Agrari, a major Italian agricultural 
combine, intends to purchase machinery 
to shell, brush, size, and package hard- 
shell Italian almonds. 

Primarily interested in American 
machinery, the firm plans to purchase 
the required equipment only after tests 
have been completed to determine the 
type of machinery best suited for its 
purpose. 

Interested U.S. firms may send pro- 
motional literature to Mr. A. Petringa, 
Chief of the Edible Nuts Division, Fed- 
erazione Italiana dei Consorzi Agrari, 
Piazza Indipendenza, Rome. 





Moroccan Asks for Packing 
Machine, Airplane Starter 


The firm Mabo, S.A., of Tangier, 
has expressed an interest in purchasing 
calibrating and packing machinery for 
oranges and tomatoes. Mabo also plans 
to buy an aircraft engine starter. 

The starter should be mounted on 
wheels, have a capacity of from 12 to 
30 volts and from 200 to 300 amperes. 

Interested firms are invited to submit 
descriptive literature, as soon as pos- 
sible, to Mabo, S.A., 13 rue Rembrandt, 
Tangier, Morocco. 





World Trade Week, May 21-27. 
National Maritime Day, May 22. 
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Embassies Circulate U.S. 
Business Catalogs Abroad 


U.S. Embassies in Khartoum, Sudan, 
and Karachi, Pakistan, request copies 
of American merchandise catalogs for 
local trade associations and interested 
foreign firms. 

The Embassy in Khartoum needs cat- 
alogs in the following fields: Laboratory 
equipment for use in school science pro- 
grams; cinematography equipment, es- 
pecially 16-mm. projection equipment 
and other visual-aids; and school archi- 
tecture, especially suitable for tropical 
conditions and for scientific training. 

Publishers’ catalogs of books in Eng- 
lish for science teachers also are desired. 
Literature may be sent direct to: Mr. 
F. Johnson, Institute of Education, 
Bakht el Ruda, El Dueim, Republic of 
the Sudan. 

The Karachi Embassy reports that it 
could use two or three copies of U.S. 
catalogs on the following machinery 
items: all varieties of electric motors; 
electric generators; switch gears, start- 
ers, and other electric distributing ma- 
chinery. . 

Spinning and weaving machinery 
with parts and accessories; preparatory 
and finishing machinery for textile 
mills; paper printing press. 

Earth-moving and builders machin- 
ery; mining equipment; machine tools, 
chemical and cosmetic manufacturing 
plants; woodworking and leather-tan- 
ning machinery. 

Dairy and agricultural machinery; 
boilers; fruit and vegetable canning 
and beverage machinery, and boilers. 





Iceland Wants To Export 
Large Amounts of Cement 


The Icelandic Government Cement 
Works wishes to export large quanti- 
ties of cement. A surplus was created 
by a stabilization program, which cur- 
tailed Iceland’s construction activities. 

Price will be determined by current 
world market conditions. U.S. firms 
interested in purchasing cement should 
write directly to Sementsverksmidja, 
Hafnarhvoll, Reykjavik, Iceland. 

Some additional information is avail- 
able from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign. Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





The 1961 Sino-Soviet Trade Agree- 
ment, concluded April 7 after protracted 
negotiations, does not list any food or 
agricultural product except sugar as 
an important trade commodity, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
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NEW World Trade 
OPPORTUNITIES 





@ The firms and individuals named in the following lists have expressed 
interest in establishing new business connections in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good 
repute, the U.S. Department of Commerce cannot assume responsibility for 
any transactions undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regula- 
tions in this country and abroad. 

When available, supplementary information as indicated by a star (*), 
may be obtained on loan by firms domiciled in the United States from the 
Trade Opportunity Section, Trade Development Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 35, D.C., or telephone 
WOrth 7-2381 in Washington. 

Requests for loan material should include the commodity as well as the 
foreign firm’s name and address. Trade opportunities are indexed ander 
the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC). The Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual, published by the Bureau of the Budget, may be ob- 
tained at $2.50 a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

World Trade Directory (WTD) reports, if available on firms mentioned, 
are indicated by date of issuance. A description of WTD reports and how 





to obtain them is given in this department. 
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Commodities are wanted 
for direct purchase unless 
otherwise specified. 
201 Meat Products 
Germany 
Frozen poultry of all kinds. Josef 
Maassen (importer, wholesaler), Bis- 
sen-Moorshoven Kr. Erkelenz. WTD 
3/17/61. 
Greece 
Albumen in powder, flakes, or crys- 
tals. Direct purchase and distributor- 
ship for medium to small U.S. manufac- 
turer. Stylianos J. Mogoyannis (manu- 
facturer’s agent, distributor), 5 Aristo- 
telous St., Athens. WTD 3/8/61. 


Iraq 

All kinds of canned meat. Direct 
purchase and exclusive agency. T. Gar- 
gour & Fils (Iraq), W.L.L. (importer, 
agent, exporter), P.O. Box 305, Al 
Wathba Square, Baghdad. WTD 3/8/61. 


Ttaly 

Canned meat. Direct purchase and 
agency. Conserve Alimentari Pantano 
(manufacturer, manufacturer’s agent), 
8 Via Selva di Pescarola, Bologna. WTD 
3/27/61. 


Netherlands 


Egg oil. .Firm desires samples, anal- 
yses reports, and c.i.f. Rotterdam/Am- 
sterdam prices. Centrale Organisatie 
voor Verkoop Centravo (importing dis- 


26 


tributor), 26 Bakenessergracht, Haar- 
lem. WTD 12/22/55. 


Venezuela 

Frozen meat. Direct purchase for 
distribution. Casamayo, C.A. (import- 
ing distributor), Edificio Lirio, Calle 


500, Quinta Crespo, Aptdo. 2827, Cara- 
cas. WTD 2/9/61. 


202 Dairy Products 
Italy 


Preserved milk. Aldo Bertoldi (im- 
porter), 4 Vicolo S. Trinita’, Trento. 
WTD 3/24/61. 


203 Canned, Preserved Foods 
Belgium ‘ 

Foam mat dried tomato powder for 
seup industry and prepared dishes. Di- 
rect purchase and agency. Usines Lie- 
big, s.a. (manufacturer), 59 Meir, Ant- 
werp. WTD 3/28/61. 


France 


Beans, lentils, chick-peas, precooked 
and dehydrated. Etablissements A. Es- 
eallier (importing distributor), 17 rue 
Francois Massabo, Marseille 2. WTD 
3/20/61. 


Iraq 

All kinds of canned vegetables’ and 
fruits. Direct purchase and exclusive 
agency. 
W.L.L. (see 201). 
Italy 

Dried fruit and canned fish. 
Bertoldi (see 202). 

Asparagus, clams, soups, crab meat, 
canned fish, shell fish, salmon, shrimp, 
turtle soup, shrimp soup, shrimp and 


Aldo 


T. Gargour & Fils (Iraq), . 


India Postpones Gas Plant, 
Workshop, Signal Bid Dates 


Several agencies in India have ex- 
tended the deadlines on previously an- 
nounced bid invitations. 

Chief Signal and Telecommuinca- 
tions Engineer of the Southeastern 
Railway, Calcutta, has extended bid- 
ding on supply of signaling equipment 
for the Southeastern Railway from 
May 31 to June 30. 

The Chief Engineer, Madras Port 
Trust, Madras 1, has postponed the 
bid deadline for supply of one mobile 
servicing unit-cum workshop to June 14. 

The Industries Department, Govern- 
ment of Assam, Shillong, Assam has 
extended the bid deadline for the supply 
and erection of a natural gas fraction- 
ization plant from April 30 to May 30. 

Firms interested in submitting bids 
on the gas plant should contact that 
authority before May 15. 

These trade leads were published in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, respec- 
tively, March 13, 1961, page 25; April 
3, page 17; and April 10, page 20. 





Norway Ready To Purchase 
Nine Subway Rectifier Units 


Bids are invited until June 15 by 
the Tunnelbanekontoret, Mailundveien 
21, Oslo, for supply, delivery, and erec- 
tion of nine complete rectifier units for 
a new subway. 

Full information regarding this proj- 
ect may be obtained from the Tunnel- 
banekontoret for approximately $7. 





salmon paste, pineapple, fruit mixes, 
mango, strawberries, and fruit juices. 
Direct purchase and agency. Conserve 
Alimentari Pantano (see 201). 


Netherlands 


Canned foodstuffs, fruits, and vege- 
tables. Direct purchase and agency. 
Verkoopkantoor L. H. Rombouts (im- 
porting distributor, agent), 245a Schie- 
weg, Rotterdam. WTD 3/15/61. ; 
Saudi Arabia 

Canned vegetables, fruits, and juices. 
Direct purchase and exclusive agency. 
Ali Bin Omar Babatien (importing 
distributor, commission agent), P.O. 
Box 17, Al-Khobar. WTD 3/9/61. 


Venezuela 

‘Canned vegetables and fish products, 
as well as frozen vegetables. Casamayo, 
C.A. (see 201). 
204 Grain Mill Products 


Hong Kong 
Feed ingredients for poultry farms. 
Thai-Union Trading Co., Ltd. (import- 
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ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
806 Takshing House, 20 Des Voeux Rd. 
Central, Hong Kong. WTD 6/18/58. 


Saudi Arabia 

Wheat flour, rice, and grains. Direct 
purchase and exclusive agency. Ali 
Bin Omar Babatien (see 203). 
208 Beverage Industries 
Italy 


Flavoring syrups. 
202). 


Whisky. Direct purchase and agency. 
Conserve Alimentari Pantano (201). 


209 Miscellaneous Foods 


Italy 


Coffee, and spices. Aldo Bertoldi (see 
202). 


221 Broadwoven Cotton 


Aldo Bertoli (see 


Germany 


Fully manmade or blended manmade 
and cotton fiber yard goods for men’s 
and boys’ outer garments. Robert Krae- 
mer (manufacturer of synthetic resins) , 
58/59 Contrescarpe, Bremen. WTD 3/ 
21/60. 


Norway q 

Cotton fabrics for the garment in- 
dustry. Direct purchase and agency. 
Fredr.Haug (manufacturer’s agent), 
20 Mvre Slottsgate, Oslo. WTD 3/16/61. 


Panama 


Cretonne. Direct purchase, exclusive 
agency, and distributorship from a 
U.S. manufacturer of cretonne mate- 
rials for upholstering furniture. Agla, 
S.A. (importer, wholesaler, commission 
merchant), P.O. Box 4215, No. 6-38 
Calle 32 Este, Panama. WTD 3/12/59. 


222 Broadwoven Manmade Fiber, Silk 
Denmark 


Quilted nylon fabric, printed and 
plain for manufacture of house coats, 
bed jackets. Direct purchase and agen- 
cy. Samples of required materials. 
Ove Johannisson (manufacturer, manu- 
facturer’s agent), 12 Tornestykket, 
Copenhagen, Vanlgse. WTD 3/29/61. 


Germany 


Manmade fabrics for mangles and 
laundry ironers. Direct purchase and/ 
or agency. Indutex Schulz K.G. (im- 
porting distributor), 7 Schellhocker- 
bruch, Muelheim/Ruhr-Speldorf. WTD 
3/10/61. 


Hong Kong 


Nylon upholstery fabrics of 54-in. 
width for sofas. Hay Nien Co., Ltd. 
(importing distributor), 1105 Grand 
Building, 15-18 Connaught Road Cen- 
tral, Hong Kong. WTD 3/21/61. 
Norway 

Manmade fabrics for the garment 
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industry. Direct purchase and agency. 
Fredr. Haug (see 221). 


223 Broadwoven Wool 
Germany 


Fully manmade or blended of man- 
made fiber and wool yard goods for 
men’s and boys’ outer garments. Rob- 
ert Kraemer (see 221). 


224 Narrow Fabrics, Smallwares Mills 
Netherlands 


Materials for bus and truck body- 
making industry, such as trimmings, 
upholstery material, accessories, etc. 
Firm desires literature and pricelists. 
I. Auerhaan & Zonen N.V. (importing 
distributor), 36-38 Spuistraat, Amster- 
dam. WTD 11/23/53. 


226 Dyeing, Finishing Textiles 
Belgium 

All kinds of fabrics for rainwear and 
pants. Firm desires samples and price 
quotations, c.i.f. Antwerp. Dematex- 
Mako (manufacturer, wholesaler of 
readymade clothing), 4 Hugo Verriest- 
straat, Roeselaere. WTD 3/1/61. 


. 


Panama 


Upholstery fabrics (ticking to cover 
mattresses). Direct purchase and ex- 
clusive agency and distributorship from 
a U.S. manufacturer of ticking ma- 
terials for upholstering furniture. 
Agila, S.A. (see 221). 


229 Miscellaneous Textile Goods 
Australia 


P.V.C. printed custain material suit- 
able for shower and decorative cur- 
tains; 36-, 54-, and 72-in. widths pre- 
ferred, .004 to .006 inches in thickness. 
Direct purchase and agency. R.E. 
Mandl & Co. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), 54 Oxford St., 
Sydney. WTD 12/6/60. 
Belgium 


‘ 


Artificial leather for rainwear and 
pants. Firm desires samples and price 
quotations, c.if. Antwerp. Dematex- 
Mako {see 226). 


Burma 


Textiles of all kinds, superior quality 
or moderate. Direct purchase and 
agency. Min Naing Bros. (importer, 
exporter, commission agent), 223 Lewis 
St., P.O. Box 823, Rangoon. WTD 
12/22/59. 


France 


Rags of all kinds. Etablissements 
Juramy (processor-manufacturer of 
rag waste), 12 rue Louis Rege, Marseil- 
le 8. WTD 3/13/61. 


Germany 


Lace and lace material and fabrics 
for lingerie. Direct purchase and ex- 
clusive sales agency. Klaus Kottman 


Pakistan To Buy Bags 
Of Ammonium Sulfate 


May 6 is the bidding deadline for 
supply and delivery of 10,000 tons of 
ammonium sulfate to the Government 
of Pakistan. 

Tender No. TLC-2/64353/1/61/D 
calls for 10,000 tons of synthetic white 
crystalline free flowing amonium sul- 
fate containing a minimum of 21 per- 
cent nitrogen. Shipment is to be 
packed in 11%- to 12-ounce new single 
jute bags, each containing 112 pounds 
net weight. 

Quotations should be addressed to the 
Director General, Department of Sup- 
ply and Development, Government of 
Pakistan, Frere Rd., Karachi, in time 
to reach him by 10 a.m., May 6. 

A copy of the tender, containing ad- 
ditional information, is available on 
loan from the Trade Development Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Rotterdam Subway To Install 
U.S. Coin Changing Machines 


Rotterdamse Electrische Tram (Rot- 
terdam Electric Tramways) is inter- 
ested in obtaining American coin chang- 
ing and token dispensing machines and 
desires to contact the manufacturers 
of such machines. 


The firm is especially interested in a 
combination banknote and coin chang- 
ing machine which also would have the 
capacity to identify false banknotes. 
The equipment is needed for a subway 
which is being constructed by the 
R.E.T. 

Interested firms should write di- 
rectly to Ir. S.S. Koldijk, Rotterdamse 
Electrische Tram, Head Office, Kleiweg, 
Rotterdam, Netherlands. 





(manufacturer’s agent), 19 Rosen- 
strasse, Horn in Lippe. WTD 3/7/61. 
Libya 

Textiles for drapes and curtains, and 
all kinds of textiles for women’s dresses. 
Sanin Vaturi (importer, wholesaler, 
retailer), 199 Sciara Istiklal, Tripoli. 
WTD 3/7/61. 
Netherlands 


Materials for bus and truck body- 


making industry, such as _ artificial 
leather. I. Auerhaan & Zonen N.V. 
(see 224). 

Panama 


Plastic upholstery materials. Direct 
purchase and exclusive agency and dis- 
tributorship from U.S. manufacturer 
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of plastic materials for upholstering 
furniture. Agla, S.A. (see 221). 


Saudi Arabia 
Sterilized white cleaning rags, made 


of used cloth. National Laundry 
(Prpr’s. Abdulla & Ebrahim Alma- 
trood), (importing distributor), Azizi- 
yeh St., South al-Khobar. WTD 
2/16/61. 
Sweden 


Textile leather. AB. H. Brunner 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, manufacturer, exporter), Box 
397, Stockholm 1. Sample of textile 
leather. % WTD 6/7/60. 


231 Men's, Boys’ Suits, Coats 
Hong Kong 

Men’s and children’s wearing apparel 
of woolen, cotton, nylon, manmade fab- 
ries, and rayon, as well as haberdashery. 
Direct purchase and agency. The Max 
Co. (importer, retailer), L-23 Man 
Yee Bidg., Hong Kong. WTD 7/2/59. 
Libya 

Men's suits, of any type of fabric 
but limited to more economical types, 


$15 to $25 each. Sanin Vaturi (see 
223). 


232 Men’s, and Boys’ Furnishings 
Libya 

Men’s slacks. 
223). 
Saudi Arabia 


Readymade white kitchen uniforms 
for men, and janitors’ blue linen uni- 
forms. National Laundry (see 229). 


Sanin Vaturi (see 


233 Women’s, Misses’ Outerwear 
Hong Kong 

Women’s and children’s wearing ap- 
parel of woolen, cotton, nylon, man- 
made fabrics, and rayon. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. The Max Co. (see 
231). 
Libya 

Coats for women. 
223). 
Saudi Arabia 

Readymade nurses’ and kitchen per- 
sonnel white uniforms for women. Na- 
tional Laundry (see 229). 


234 Women’s, Children’s, Undergar- 


Sanin Vaturi (see 


ments 
Libya 
Clothing for infants, economically 
priced products. Sanin Vaturi (see 
223). 


235 Hats, Millinery 
Australia 


Beach caps and casual headgear of 
all types, and purchase of patterns and 
styles of casual headgear and caps. 
Brisbane Cap Co. (manufacturer), 17 


Austin St., Newstead, Brisbane. WTD 
8/13/61. 


236 Girls’, Children’s, Outerwear 
England 

Infant’s 16-in. dresses, in manmade 
fiber and cotton, etc., for daily use and 


party wear. Harry Peres (wholesale 
textile, general warehouseman), 7 Nor- 


folk St., Sunderland Co., Durham. 
WTD 3/27/61. 
Germany 


Baby and infant clothing of cotton, 
synthetic fiber, or blended fiber. 
ert Kraemer (see 221). 


Libya 
Clothing for children, economically 


priced products. Sanin Vaturi (see 
223). 


238 Miscellaneous Apparel 
Germany 


Sports clothing of all types. Amer- 
ican Sport Artikel GmbH. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, sales agent), 52 
Wilhelmstrasse, Wiesbaden. WTD 
2/8/61. 

Second-hand civilian and _ military 
elothing. A. Wolf (exporter), 23 Uer- 
dingerstrasse, Duesseldorf. WTD 
3/29/61. 

Norway 


Bathrobes for men, women, and chil- 
dren. Direct purchase and agency. 
Owesen & Co. A/S (importing distrib- 
utor, manufacturer’s agent), 4 Nedre 
Slottsgate, Oslo. WTD 3/23/61. 


239 Fabricated Textile Products 
Saudi Arabia 


Hospital, household sheets and pillow 
eases of good quality. National Laun- 
dry (see 229). 


261 Pulp Mills 
Philippines 


Pulp. Firm is about to open a new 
pulp and paper plant, and will require 
sources for pulp. C. G. Nazario & Sons, 
Inc. (importer, and prospective *manu- 
facturer), 301 Samanillo Bldg., Escolta 
St., Manila. WTD 8/6/61. 


273 Books 
Australia 

Children’s books and novels. Direct 
purchase and agency. Ayers & James 
Pty., Ltd. (importing distributor, manu- 


facturer’s agent), 24 Jamison St., Syd- 
ney. WTD 7/26/60. 


281 Industrial Chemicals 
Germany 


Any kind of fine (not heavy) chem- 
ieals. Direct purchase and agency. 
August Hedinger KG. (importing dis- 
tributor, wholesaler, manufacturer’s 


Rob- , 


agent), 62 Hauptstaetterstrasse, Stutt- 
gart. WTD 3/15/61. 

Thallium chloride, technical, 96%, 
from 5- to 10-tons lots. Possehl Chemie 
und Isolierstoffe GmbH. (importing dis- 
tributor), 11 Steinhoeft, Hamburg 11. 
WTD 12/7/59. 


Argol containing at least 70% tar- 
taric acid. Oppenheimer Weinstein- 
Fabrik Ickrath & Co. KG. (manufac- 
turer), 124 Mainzerstrasse, Oppenheim/ 
Rhein. WTD 3/23/61. 


Italy 


Nitroparaffin solvents, naphthalene, 
ortho-xylene, from 200 to 3,000 metric 
tons annually. Di Vito, Ugo, S.p.A. 
(manufacturer’s agent), Via A. Doria 
30, Milan. WTD 12/1/60. 


Netherlands 


All kinds of chemicals for industrial 
purposes. Direct purchase and/or 
agency. Chemproha N.V. Fabriek van 
Chemische Producten (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer, manufacturer’s 
agent, wholesaler), 658 Ringdijk, P.O. 
Box 35, Zwijndrecht. WTD 3/14/61. 
Spain 

Luminous or reflective powder for 
manufacture of reflective tape in differ- 
ent colors as per sample.* Comercial 
Distribuidora de Maquinaria (retailer 
handling machinery, hardware, tools, 
accessories, and spare parts), 13 San 
Pablo, Burgos. WTD 3/3/61. 


282 Plastics Materials, Synthetic Resins 
and Rubber 


Pakistan 


Nylon-6 chips. Sh. Fazal Ellahi & 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer of sporting 
goods), Charandass Rd., Sialkot City. 
WTD 1/13/61. 


283 Drugs 


Burma 


Drugs and chemicals, superior quality 
or medium. Direct purchase and agency. 
Min Naing Bros. (see 229). 


France 


Antibiotics, vitamins, chemical prod- 
ucts, alkaloids. Products in accordance 
with USP 15, or International or 
French Codex. Direct purchase and 
agency. Laboratoires Lucinia (manu- 
facturer), 154 Bis rue Breteuil, Mar- 
seille, 6eme. WTD 3/14/61. 


Chemical products and drug store sup- 
plies suitable for utilization in West 
Africa, good quality products desired. 
Descriptive pamphlets and price quota- 
tions requested by firm. Anciens Etab- 
lissements Ch. Peyrissac & Cie. (whole- 
saler, retailer, importer, exporter, sales 
agent, distributor), 42 Allees d’Orleans, 
Bordeaux. WTD 3/10/61. 

Germany i 

Homeopathic tinctures made from 
plants originating in the U.S. Chemisch- 
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Pharmazeutische Fabrik Goeppingen, 
Carl Mueller (manufacturer, exporter), 
33-89 Bahnhofstrasse, Goeppingen/ 
Wuerttemberg. WTD 3/24/61. 


Iraq 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals of all 
types. Direct purchase and exclusive 
agency from U.S. manufacturers. T. 
Gargour & Fils (see 201). 


284 Soap, Cleaning Preparations 


Saudi Arabia 


All detergents, chemicals, and materi- 
als required for commercial laundry 


operations. National Laundry (see 
229). 

285 Paints, Varnishes 

Nigeria 


Paints of all kinds. K. Chellaram & 
Sons (Nigeria), Ltd. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent, retail 
store), P.O. Box 117, Lagos. WTD 
4/11/60. 


289 Chemical Products 


France 
Ingredients used in chewing gum 
preparation. Confiserie du Bec Fin 


(manufacturer of chewing gum), 
Chemin de Mimet, St. Antoine, Mar- 
seille 15. WTD 3/22/61. 


291 Petroleum Refining 
Iran 


Pennsylvania motor oil, 100% pure, 
all SAE breakdowns, emblem quality, 
with following monthly requirements: 
1,000 cartons imperial gallons, 500 car- 
tons U.S. gallons, 150 54-U.S.-gallon 
drums, and 100 35-lb. pails. Shahbal 
Trading Co. (commission and indent 
sales agent), Seraye Okhewat, P.O. 
Box 126, Khorramshahr. WTD 2/21/61. 


299 Lubricating Oils, Greases 
Saudi Arabia 

Lubricating oils and greases. Direct 
purchase and exclusive agency. Ali 
Bin Omar Babatien (see 203). 
301 Tires, Inner Tubes 
Burma 

Tires, tubes. Direct purchase and 
agency for U.S. manufacturers. Myoma 
Trade Agencies (importer, exporter, 


wholesaler, retailer, commission agent), 
216 Phayre St., Rangoon. WTD 3/22/61. 


Pakistan 


Tires. Direct purchase and agency. 
Modern Diesel & Equipment Co. (im- 
porting distributor, retailer), Nila 
Gumbad, Lahore. WTD 3/9/61. 


Saudi Arabia 


Tires, tubes. Direct purchase and 
exclusive agency. Ali Bin Omar Baba- 
tien (see 203). 
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306 Fabricated Rubber Products 
Germany 

Used rubber conveyor belts, 60 to 80 
cm. wide, and 8 to 12 mm. thick, in 
length of several yards, in lots of 5 to 
10 tons. Firm reportedly utilizes used 
conveyor belts as lining for bicycle 
and motorcycle saddles. Witthop & 
Co. (importer), 155a Herforder Strasse, 
Bielefeld. WTD 3/20/61. 


307 Plastic Products 
Denmark 


New type crown corks made from 
plastic for capping beer and aerated 
fruit beverages.. A/S Einar Willum- 
sen (manufacturer, importing whole- 
sale merchant), 57 Studiestrade, Cop- 
enhagen V. WTD 3/29/61. 


Curacao 


Plastic dinner sets, in colors. Direct 
purchase and agency. West Indian 
Mercantile Co. (WIMCO), Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, wholesaler, retailer), 84 Prinsen- 
straat, Willemstad. WTD 9/29/60. 


Nigeria 


Laminated plastic board, and vinyl 
floor tiles. K. Chellaram & Sons (Ni- 
geria) Ltd. (see 285). 


311 Leather Tanning, Finishing 
Netherlands 


Leather for the bus and truck body- 
making industry. I. Auerhaan & Zonen 
N.V. (see 224). 


329 Abrasive, Asbestos, Nonmetallic 


Minerals 
France 
Filtering and diatomaceous earth 


(preferably kieselguhr) for wine indus- 
try, good quality. Price quotations de- 
sired. SO.DI.AC (Societe de Distribu- 
tion d’Articles de Caves & Chais), (re- 
tailer, selling agent, distributor han- 
dling equipment, machines, tools, arti- 
cles and supplies for wineries, vine- 
yard owners, etc.), 2 rue Tustal, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde. WTD 3/10/61. 


331 Steel Mill Products 
Germany 


Stainless cold rolled sheets and strips. 
Firm reportedly is in urgent need of 
this material, and requests early offers. 


Nyby-Stahl GmbH. (importer, whole- 
saler), 10 Imfmermannstrasse, Duessel- 
dorf. WTD 2/7/61. 

Nigeria 


Galvanized pipes, wire netting, and 
wire mesh. K. Chellaram & Sons (Ni- 
geria), Ltd. (see 285). 

Viet-Nam 

Wire ropes and cables. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Comptoir Commer- 
cial et Industriel au Viet-Nam (im- 
porter, wholesaler, sales agent), 26 rue 
Tu Do, Saigon. WTD 3/17/61. 
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TV Market Imminent 
In Ivory Coast 


A market for television receivers 
appears to exist in the Republic of 
the Ivory Coast, according to a 
study by Radio Abidjan. The study 
concluded that the country should 
adopt the 625-line American sys- 
tem. 

Indications are that exclusive 
marketing rights for television re- 
ceivers may be granted to an indi- 
vidual concern in exchange for 
construction of the transmitting 
facilities. 

Inquiries may be addressed to 
the Ministry of Information, Abid- 
jan, Republic of the Ivory. Coast. 
Some information also is available 
from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


APPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAPPAPAPAAAAYS 


335 Rolling, Drawing, 
Nonferrous Metals 


Italy 


Electrolytic copper in wire.bars, 100 
tons per order. Fabbrica Avino Con- 
duttori Elettrici ed Affini (manufac- 
turer, importer), 51A Via Nuova Bag- 
noli, Naples. WTD 3/2/61. 


341 Norway — 


Containers and valves for aerosol 
packing. Direct purchase and agency. 
Sverre A. Sunde (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), 15 Brogaten, 
Oslo. WTD 3/23/61. 


342 Cutlery, Hand Tools, Hardware 
Nigeria 
Locks, padlocks, shovels, spades. K. 


Chellaram & Sons (Nigeria) Ltd. (see 
285). 


Norway 


Extruding of 


‘Hand tools. Ingvald Nielsen A/S 
(importing distributor, wholesaler, re- 
tailer), 4 Torggaten, Oslo. WTD 1/ 
27/61. 

Pakistan 


Hand tools. Direct purchase and 
agency. Modern Diesel & Equipment 
Co. (importing distributor, retailer), 
Nila Gumbad, Lahore. WTD 3/9/61. 


343 Heating, Plumbing Apparatus 
Germany 

Vertical evaporation oil burners for 
light heating oil in small dimensions and 
large capacity (over 10,000 Kcal/h). 
Wittener Herdfabrik u. Apparatebau 


Recke & Co. K.G.. (manufacturer of 
central heating stoves), 25 Arthur- 
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Imhausenstrasse, Witten/Ruhr. 
3/8/61. 


WTD 


Pakistan 

Oil heaters. Direct purchase and 
agency. Modern Diesel & Equipment 
Co. (importing distributor, retailer), 
Nila Gumbad, Lahore. WTD 3/9/61. 
Nigeria 

Sanitary ware of al! kinds. - K. Chel- 
laram & Sons (Nigeria), Ltd. (see 
285). 
344 Structural Metal Products 
Nigeria 


Louvred windows, sun-sash, M.S. gal- 
vanized, anodized aluminum, exterior 
sunfast enamelled, number of blades— 
3 to 14. Direct purchase and agency. 
K. Chellaram & Sons (Nigeria) Ltd., 
(see 285). 


345 Serew Machine Products, Bolts, 
Nuts : 
Nigeria 


Wood screws. K. Chellaram & Sons 
(Nigeria), Ltd. (see 285). 


348 Fabricated Wire Products 


Viet-Nam 


Electric wires and cables. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Comptoir Commer- 
cial et Mdustriel au Viet-Nam (see 
831). 


349 Fabricated Metal Products 
France 


High pressure valves, couplings, and 
similar items for use with high pres- 
sure rubber hose. Direct purchase and 
agency. Societe Marseillaise du Caout- 
chouc (importing distributor), 2 rue 


Marcel Sembat, Marseille 1. WTD 3/ 
22/61. 
Germany 

Technical and industrial novelties, 
gimmicks, gadgets, and construction 
kits. Gerhard W. Hillringhaus (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesale agent), 11 
Honsbergerstrasse, Remscheid. WTD 
8/15/61. 
Italy 


Valves for aerosol bombs. Direct 
purchase and agency. Fabbrica Itali- 
ana Minuterie Metallo Alessio Pinatel 
(manufacturer), 2/4 R. Via Zella, 
Genoa/Rivarolo. WTD 3/31/61. 


351 Engines, Turbines 
Ceylon 

Marine diesel engines of the follow- 
ing horsepower: 8, 12, 16, 22, 30, 45. 
Jafferjees International, Ltd. (import- 
ing distributor), 150 St. Joseph’s St., 
Grandpass, Colombo. Address inquiries 
to: Mr. T. I. Jafferjee, c/o Jafferjees 
International, Ltd. WTD 2/18/60. 


Pakistan 
Diesel engines for autos. Direct pur- 


chase and agency. Modern Diesel & 
Equipment Co. (see 342). 


353 Construction, Machinery, 


ment 


Equip- 


Belgium 

Bulldozers, rollers, road graders, 
scrapers, and excavators, principally 
used material or possibly new ones. Di- 
rect purchase and agency. N.V. Van de 
Weghe (importer, reconditioner), 763 


Boomse Steenweg, Wilrijk/Antwerp. 
WTD 3/20/61. 
France 


Secondhand heavy duty building and 
road construction equipment, including 
trucks, tractors, earthmoving equip- 
ment, cranes, material handling equip- 
ment, etc. Direct purchase and agency. 
SOGEMA (importing distributor, re- 
builder), 12 rue Louid Rege, Marseille, 
8eme. WTD 3/13/61. 


Germany 


Road and underground construction 
machinery. Carl Sanmueller (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 182-184 Detmolder 
Strasse, Bielefeld. WTD 10/19/60. 


354 Metalworking Machinery, 
Equipment 
Brazil 


Continuous rolling mills to grind 
quartz, as well as related parts and 





WTD Reports for Sale 
To U.S. Firms 


Information on private foreign 
firms or individuals mentioned in 
the World Trade Leads and In- 
vestment Opportunities depart- 
ments of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly is available to U.S. busi- 
nessmen through World Trade 
Directory (WTD) reports. 

WTD reports include such in- 
formation as type of organization, 
sales territory, lines of goods 
handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales’ volume, 
trade and financial reputation, 
and other business information. 

These reports are available to 
qualified U.S. firms—or will be 
prepared on request—through the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1 each. 
The reports also may be obtained 
through the Department’s Field 
Offices. 

Each request should specify the 
name and address of the firm or 
individual on which a WTD re- 
port is sought. 





, 








accessories, such as air controls and 
devices. Companhia de Produ- 
tos Quimicos Fabrica BELEM (import- 
ing on own account), 951 Rua Serra 
Araraquara, Sao Paulo. WTD 3/29/61. 
Germany 
Hydraulic and mechanical presses, 
selfopening die-heads, gear hobbing ma- 
chines. Direct purchase and/or agency. 
Leopold Glander (importing distribu- 


tor), 5 Taubenstrasse, Duesseldorf. 
WTD 3/9/61. 
Turning lathes, milling machines, 


automatic turret lathes, and hydraulic 
and mechanical presses. Oltrogge & Co. 
(importing distributor, wholesaler), 16 
Herforderstrasse, Bielefeld. WTD 
4/1/60. 

Turret and copying lathes, milling 

machines, drilling and boring machines, 
cutting tools, and tools for noncutting 
shaping. Direct purchase and agency. 
Otto Schreuer & Co. (importing distri- 
butor, manufacturer’s agent), 8 Indus- 
triestrasse, Hamburg-Egenbuettel /Hol- 
stein. WTD 3/15/61. 
Machine tools for sheet metal construc- 
tion components. Direct purchase and 
agency. Siegert & Co. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), Bah- 
renfelder Steindamm, Hamburg-Altona. 
WTD 3/15/61. 


Italy 


Complete automatic plant for manu- 
facture of tin-plated aerosol bombs 
(containers only). Fabbrica Italiana 


Minuterie Metallo Alessio Pinatel 
(manufacturer), 2-4 R., Via Zella, 
Genoa/Rivarolo. WTD 3/31/61. 
Norway 


Machine tools, except hydraulic tools. 
Ingvald Nielsen A/S (see 342). 


Pakistan 
Rolling equipment. Direct purchase 


and agency. Modern Diesel & Equip- 
ment Co. (see 342). 


355 Special Industry Machinery 
Brazil 

Dental machinery to make artificial 
plastic teeth. Marson Laboratorio Tec- 
nico Dentario, Ltda. (manufacturer of 
dental articles, importing on own ac- 
count), 490 Rua Sao Benta, 1° andar, 
Sao Paulo. WTD 2/23/61. 


Germany 


Round knitting machines for outer 
and underwear, men’s socks, and seam- 
less hosiery; attachments and acces- 


sories for knitting and weaving 
machines. Luigs GmbH. (importing 
distributor), 23 Veddeler Elbdeich, 


Hamburg 28. WTD 3/29/61. 

Hoisting and lifting equipment for 
the metalworking industry. Direct pur- 
chase and,agency. Siegert & Co. 
importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Bahrenfelder Steindamm, Ham- 
burg-Altona. WTD 3/15/61. 
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Machines for production of upholstery 
nails, thumb tacks, paper clips, and 
hollow rivets. Firm requests early 
offers. Maschinenfabrik Gebr. Wirth 


(manufacturer), 106 Moehnestrasse, 
Neheim-Husten 1. WTD 3/27/61. 
Spain 


Machinery and equipment for manu- 
facture of mayonnaise and pastry mix- 
tures. Productos Yelma, S.A. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), 18 
Almacenes Industriales, Oviedo. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish and French 
preferred. WTD 3/13/61. 


356 Industrial Machinery, Equipment 
Pakistan 
Electric furnace. Direct purchase 


and agency. Modern Diesel & Equip- 
ment Co. (see 342). 


Viet-Nam 

Electric motors and pumps; gasoline, 
diesel engines, and pumps. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Comptoir. Commer- 


cial et Industriel au Viet-Nam. (see 
331). 


357 Office, Computing, and 
Accounting Machines 


Germany 

Addressing, offset, and blueprinting 
machines. Direct purchase and agency. 
Franz Beierl oHG (importer, whole- 


saler, retailer, sales agent), 49-51 
Sendlingerstrasse, Munich 2. WTD 
1/31/61. 


All modern office machinery, especial- 
ly computers, adding, and calculating 
machines and related items. Direct 
purchase and agency. Dr. Boesel & 
Schluessler (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), 41 Innocentia- 
strasse, Hamburg 13. WTD 3/29/61. 


358 Service Industry Machines 
Germany 


Refrigeration shelf cases for self- 
service shops; refrigeration machines 
and accessories; switching equipment 
for installation of refrigerating plants; 
and evaporators. Peter Hartmann & 
Co. GmbH. (importing distributor), 115 
Munsterstrasse, Dortmund. WTD 
2/17/61. 

All machinery, equipment, and uten- 
sils for large hospitals, homes, and 
restaurant kitchens; stoves, ranges, mix- 
ers, cutters, grills, etc., especially novel- 
ties in these lines. Silber Herthel W. 
Herthel & Co. (importing distributor), 
Deutschlandhaus, Hamburg 36. WTD 
3/16/61. 

Machinery and apparatuses for chem- 
ical dry cleaning, clothes presses, and 
related items. Direct purchase and 
agency. Ellerwerke Otto Ellerbrock 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 102-116 Steilshoper, Hamburg. 
WTD 4/22/60. 

Air-conditioning units and air-coolers 
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for installation in private residences. 
Weide & Co. (importing distributor), 
22 Burchardstrasse, Hamburg 1. Of- 
fers should be addressed to firm’s 
branch in Lagos, Nigeria, Weide & Co. 
(Nigeria) Ltd., Private Mail Bag 2391. 
WTD 4/26/60. 


Mexico ‘ 


Complete ice plant installation with 
25-35 tons daily capacity. Fabrica de 
Hielo “El Fortin”—Manuel Gomez Or- 
tigoza (manufacturer), Ave. Hidalgo 
No. 119, Oaxaca. WTD 3/13/61. 


Netherlands 


Cooling unit (only the unit) exclu- 
sively for use on farms for the cooling 
of milk and dairy products on a com- 
mercial basis. Direct purchase on ex- 
clusive basis. Doedijns’ Industrieele 
& Handelsonderneming N.V. (import- 
ing distributor), 92 Koninginnegracht, 
The Hague. WTD 2/14/61. 

New or secondhand coffee dispensing 
machines and cigarette machines. Di- 
rect purchase or agency. Valco Auto- 
maten (importing distributor), 112 
Halsterseweg, Bergen-op-Zoom. WT 
3/23/61. 


Panama 


Home and industrial (heavy) air- 
conditioning equipment. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Direct purchase and 
exclusive agency and distributorship 
from U.S. manufacturer. Cia. Climati- 
zadora, S.A. (importer, retailer), P.O. 
Box 7315, No. 2, Calle 15 Este, Panama. 
WTD 3/2/61. 


363 Household Appliances 
Bahrein 


LP gas ranges and cookers. Ebrahim 
Alajaji & Co. (importing distributor, 
commission merchant), P.O. Box 17, 
Bahrein. WTD 2/14/61. 

Burma * 

Domestic and household electrical ap- 
pliances to be operated on 230-v. a.c. 
current. Direct purchase and agency 
from leading U.S. manufacturers. In- 
ternational Import Syndicate (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, manufacturer’s 
representative), 145 29th St., Rangoon. 
WTD 3/22/61. 


Germany ‘ 
Electrical knives. Wilhelm Boos, Jr. 
(importer), 309-315 Mangenberger- 


strasse, Solingen. WTD 3/28/61. 

Electrical appliances and equipment. 
Direct purchase and/or agency 
Rundfunk-, Fernseh- and Elektro-Ver- 
kaufsgesellschaft Westfrequenz mbH. 
(manufacturer’s agent, commission 
merchant), 8 Moltkestrasse, Cologne. 
WTD 3/14/61. 


Iraq 


Household refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, and evaporative air coolers, a.c., 
d.c., and a.c./d.c. 220-v., 50-cycle. Di- 
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rect purchase and agency for U.S. man- 
ufacturer. Al Mustafa Trading Co., 
W.L.L. (importer, wholesaler, agent), 


P.O. Box 237, Baghdad. WTD 3/10/61. 


Nigeria 

Electric cookers, kettles, irons, mix- 
ers, hair dryers, washing machines, etc. 
K. Chellaram & Sons Nigeria, Ltd. (see 
285). 


364 Electric Light, Wiring Equipment 
France 


Electrical equipment and lighting fix- 
tures for home use; good quality articles 
suitable for utilization in West Africa. 
Descriptive pamphlets and pricelists de- 
sired by firm. Anciens Etablissements 
Ch. Peyrissac & cie. (wholesaler, re- 
tailer, importer, exporter, sales agent, 
distributor), 42 Allees d’Orleans, Bor- 
deaux. WTD 3/10/61. 


Nigeria 


Switches, lamp holders, ceiling roses, 
junction boxes, sockets, plugs, clips, 
and wiring cable wire. K. Chelleram 
& Sons Nigeria, Ltd. (see 285). 


365 Radio, Television Sets 
Burma 


Radio receivers and _ radio-phono- 
graphs, tube type, 230-v. a.c. or a.c./d.c.; 
transistor radios (6-8 transistors) mul- 
tiband. Direct purchase and agency 
from leading U.S. manufacturers. In- 
ternational Import Syndicate (see 363). 

Radios and radio-phonographs, tube 
and transistor sets. Direct purchase 
and agency from leading U.S. manu- 
facturers. Seven-Seas Syndicate (man- 
ufacturer’s representative, importer), 
113 29th St., Rangoon. WTD 3/22/61. 


France 


Radio sets and accessories; good qual- 
ity articles suitable for utilization in 
West Africa. Anciens Etablissements 
Ch. Peyrissac & cie. (see 364). 


Germany 


TV and radio.sets. Direct purchase 
and/or agency. Rundfunk-, Fernseh- 
und Elektro-Verkaufsgesellschaft West- 
frequenz mbH. (see 363). 


367 Electronic Components, Accessories 
Germany 


Radio and TV accessories, such as 
antennas. Direct purchase and agency. 
Robert Merkelbach K.G. (wholesaler), 
Hy Maxstrasse, Essen/Ruhr. WTD 4/ 
5/61. 


369 Electrical Machinery, Supplies 
Belgium 


New developments in special x-ray 
apparatus and accessories. J. De Vree 
& Co. (manufacturer), 3/8 Toekom- 
stlaan, Merksem/Antwerp. WTD 3/15/ 
61. 
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371 Motor Vehicles, Equipment 
Burma 

Motor vehicle spare parts, popular 
brands and universal sizes. Direct pur- 


chase and agency. Seven-Seas Syndi- 
cate (see 365). 


Pakistan 


Auto spare parts. Direct purchase 
and agency. Modern Diesel & Equip- 
ment Co. (see 342). 


Saudi Arabia 
Auto parts, standard U.S. Direct pur- 


chase and exclusive agencies. Ali Bin 
Omar Babatien (see 203). 


375 Motorcycles, Bicycles, Parts 
Pakistan 


Motorcycles. Direct purchase and 
agency. Modern Diesel & Equipment 
Co. (see 342). 


382 Measuring Instruments 


‘ 


Germany 
Measuring instruments. Direct pur- 
chase and/or agency. Rundfunk-, Fern- 
seh- und Elektro-Verkaufsgesellschaft 
Westfrequenz mbH. (see 363). 


383 Optical Instruments, Lenses 


Switzerland 

Optical goods, optical machinery, and 
precision instruments. Light packing 
desired by firm. Direct purchase and 
agency. Charles Borenstain (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant, broker), 36 Ave- 
nue de la Gare, Lausanne. WTD 3/10/ 
61. 


386 Photographic Equipment, Supplies 
Burma 

Cinema and photographic goods, in- 
cluding films, 35 mm., 16 mm., 8 mm., 
120 size, and \% size; projector carbons, 
exciter lamps, developing chemicals and 
printing papers. Direct purchase and 
agency from leading U.S. manufactur- 
ers. International Import Syndicate 
(see 363). 


394 Toys, Sporting Goods 


Australia 

Toys of all kinds. Direct purchase 
and agency. Ayers & James Pty., Ltd. 
(see 273). 
France 

Model trains and airplanes with gas 
engines. Chabrieres & Cie. (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 52 rue Paradis, Mar- 
seille 1. WTD 3/15/61. 


Germany 


Sports equipment, particularly for 
golf, tennis, and boxing. American 
Sport Artikel GmbH. (see 238). 


Netherlands ' 
Jig saw puzzles, attractive types, 
moderate quantities. Handelsondernem- 
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ing Introva (importing distributor), 56 
Willemsparkweg, Amsterdam. WTD 
2/14/61. 


396 Costume Jewelry, Novelties, Notions 


Australia 


Fancy goods of all kinds. Direct 
purchase and agency. Ayers & James 
Pty., Ltd. (see 2738). 

Bahrein 

Costume jewelry, especially rhine- 
stone, good quality. Gattan Store (im- 
porting distributor), P.O. Box 424, Gov- 
ernment Rd., Manama. WTD 2/14/61. 
398 Manufacturing Industries 
Nigeria 

Linoleum floor covering. K. Chel- 
laram & Sons (Nigeria), Ltd. (see 
285). 

399 Manufacturing Industries 
Netherlands 

Juke boxes, bingo games, pin-ball 
machines, new or secondhand machines. 
Direct purchase or agency. Valco Auto- 
maten (importing distributor), 112 
Halsterseweg, Bergen-op-Zoom. WTD 
3/23/61. 


ip 


LEADS FOR AGENCIES 











Exclusive distributorship 
wanted only if specified. 


072 Animal Husbandry Services 
Indonesia 


Day-old chicks, purebred stock pre- 
ferred by Indonesian poultry raisers. 
Must not be over 40 hours enroute. P. T. 
“Zoapharma” (importing distributor, 
manufacturer), Djalan Tjisedane 9, 
Djakarta. WTD 2/8/61. 


195 Small Arms 
Venezuela 


Firearms (small arms). A. Flores 
Lairet & Cia. (importing distributor, 
commission merchant, manufacturer’s 
agent), Edificio Aleluya, Esquina del 


Reducto, Aptdo. 875, Caracas. WTD 
3/27/61. 
196 Small Arms Ammunition 
Venesuela 

Ammunition for small arms. A. 


Flores Lairet & Cia. (see 195). 


203 Canned, Preserved Foods 
Belgium 


Canned fish and dried fruits. Agency 
on exclusive basis. Intrago—Interna- 
tional Trading & Agencies Office 
(agent), 167 Avenue Emile Max, Brus- 
sels. WTD 3/17/61. 


Burma 


Canned foodstuffs, popular brand. 
Amzadia Trading Corp. (commission 
agent, retailer, merchant), 16 Sooniram 
Park, Rangoon. WTD 3/24/61. 


221 Broadwoven Cotton 
Indonesia 

Cotton textiles, including twills, flan- 
nelettes, dyed, and printed. Desai & 


Co. (importer), Djalan Roa Malaka 
Utara No. 1, Djakarta. WTD 8/21/57. 
New Zealand 

Cotton piecegoods, printed, woven, 
medium- to high-quality, from U.S. 
manufacturing mills. Compass Tex- 
tiles, Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), 102 
Albert St., P.O. Box 2574, Auckland. 
WTD 2/15/61. 


Northern Rhodesia 

Cotton piecegoods for African trade, 
inexpensive quality. Pelletier, Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent, distributor), 
P.O. Box 47, Ndola. WTD 8/28/59. 


222 Broadwoven Manmade Fiber, Silk 
New Zealand 

Manmade piecegoods, printed, woven, 
medium- to high- quality, from U.S. 
manufacturers. Compass Textiles, Ltd. 
(see 221). 


Norway 

Laminated man-made and cotton fab- 
rics for manufacture of coats for men 
and women, jackets and hats, and also 
upholstery. Oluf B. Andreassen 
(manufacturer’s agent), 8b Huitfeldts- 
gate, Oslo. WTD 2/27/61. 


Panama 


Fabrics and suitings (rayon, and ny- 
lon fabrics) for shirts and trousers. 
Vincent L. Chin (commission merchant, 
manufacturer’s representative), P.O. 
Box 5584, No. 1548 Calle Estudiante, 
Panama. WTD 2/24/61. 


225 Knitwear 
New Zealand 


Cotton piecegoods, knitted, medium- 
to high-quality, from U.S. manufactur- 


ing mills. Compass Textiles, Ltd. (see 
221). 

227 Floor Coverings 

France 


Carpets, rugs, runners, broadlooms, 
floor coverings, and various other items 
related to carpet industry and trade. 
Roger Delcambre (manufacturer, im- 
porter, exporter), 407 rue Jules Guesde, 
Hem (Nord). 


228 Yarn, Thread 
Greece 


Woolen yarns. Agency, general, for 
Greece or northern Greece for U.S. 
manufacturers or exporters of woolen 
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yarns. Is. S. Hagouel (selling and 
manufacturer’s agent handling woolen 
yarns), 18 Saint Mina St., Thessaloniki. 
WTD 2/24/61. 


New Zealand 

Cotton—mercerized textile yarns, 
combed, counts up to 1/40’s; and stretch 
yarns, man-made textile yarns. Agency 
from U.S. manufacturing mills. Com- 
pass Textiles, Ltd. (see 221). 


Peru 


Viscose and acetate rayon staple fibers 
Agency from U.S. manufacturers, c.i.f. 
Callao quotations, a few samples, and 
details desired by firm. Joe Franco 
(manufacturer’s agent, commission 
merchant), Jiron Lampa 349, P.O. Box 
3675, Lima. WTD 3/16/61. 


229 Textile Goods 
Southern Rhodesia 

Textiles of all kinds. Commercial 
Agencies (manufa¢turer’s agent), P.O. 
Box 569, Salisbury. WTD 3/21/61. 
Union of South Africa 

Latex-backed upholstery fabrics, full 
range in inexpensive to medium-priced 
group. Exclusive representation de- 
sired for South Africa of U.S. produc- 
ers. D. S. M. MacDonald (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 3 Green St., P.O. Box 
2494, Cape Town. WTD 3/7/61. 


231 Men’s, Boys’ Suits, Coats 
England 
Sports and casual wear for men and 


boys. Henry Kaye (manufacturer’s 
agent), 2 Hylmary Ct., Woodstock Rd., 
London NW. 11. WTD 3/28/61. 
Germany 

Nylon raincoats for men. A.C. 
Skrzyner (importer, manufacturer’s 


agent), Contrescarpe 29, Bremen. WTD 
6/20/60. 


232 Men’s, 
Clothing 


Boys’ Furnishings, Work 
England 

Sports and casual wear for men and 
boys. Henry Kaye (see 231). 
233 Women’s, Juniors’ Outerwear 
Germany 


Nylon raincoats for women. A. C. 


Skrzyner (see 231). 
238 Apparel, Accessories 
Germany 


Nylon raincoats for men and women. 
A. C. Skrzyner (see 231). 


239 Fabricated Textile Products 
Indonesia 


Cotton bed sheetings. Desai & Co. 
(importer), Djalan Roa Malaka Utara 
No. 1, Djakarta. WTD 8/21/57. 


Norway 


Household curtains, cotton and man- 


May 1, 1961 


PRPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPEPPE ISS 


Burma Wants Evaporated, 
Condensed Milk 


Burma invites bids until May 23 
for supply and delivery of 425,000 
cases of tinned milk. 

Included in the tender are 300,- 
000 cases—48, 14-ounce tins in each 
case—of full cream-sweetened con- 
densed milk and 125,000 cases—48, 
16-ounce tins per case—of unsweet- 
ened evaporated milk. Wooden 
cases only. Period of shipment, 
August to December inclusive. 


Bids should reach the Chairman, 
Civil Supplies Management Board, 
Food Imports Branch, Rangoon, by 
4 p.m., Tuesday, May 23. 

A copy of the bid notice contain- 
ing additional information is avail- 
able from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 


PAPPPPPPPPPPPPIPPPPFFSIFFFA 


made, especially flock print. 
land (manufacturer’s 
Kristian 4des gate, Oslo. 


262 Paper 
Burma 


Stationery, and papers of all sorts, 
popular brands. Amzadia Trading 
Corp. (commission agent, retailer, gen- 
eral merchant), 16 Sooniram Park, 
Rangoon. WTD 3/24/61. 


263 Paperboard 
Italy 


Kraft paper for corrugated cardboard 
manufacture. Ventre Domenico (im- 
porting distributor), 14 Via Ospedale, 
Sora (Frosinone). WTD 3/21/61. 


264 Paper, Paperboard Products 
Germany 


Cellophane tape; and cellophane bags 
for food packing, sponges, and sponge- 
cloth. Myron J. Berenson (sales 
agent), 63 Frankfurter Strasse, Krong- 
berg/Taunus. WTD 3/17/61. 


Netherlands 


Paper, plastic and allied packaging 
materials. A. H. Meijer (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 167 Zwolseweg, Deven- 
ter. 


281 Industrial Chemicals 
Peru 


Chemical products for bleaching, and 
dyeing cotton, woolen, rayon acetate 
fabrics and yarns. Joe Franco (see 
228). Further details desired from 
U.S. manufacturers, not exporters. 
WTD 3/16/61. 


E. Lange- 
agent), 8/10 
WTD 3/6/61. 


282 Plastic Materials, Synthetic Resins 
France 

Acrilic or polyester man-made textile 
fibers. Jean Maurel (wool broker), rue 
Armand Puech, Mazamet, Tarn. WTD 
3/14/61. 
Italy 


7 
Nylon, rayon, wool, silk, cotton fibers, 
waste, and cuttings. Dino & Mario 


Sanesi S.N.C. (sales agent), 62 Via 
Magnolfi, Prato (Florence).. WTD 
3/9/61. 

Peru 


Manmade resins for injection molding 
and extrusion plastics industries; vis- 
cose and acetate rayon staple fibers; and 
manmade resins for finishing cotton, 
woolen, and rayon acetate fabrics and 
yarns. Joe Franco (see 228). 


283 Drugs 
Indonesia 


Pharmaceuticals for poultry industry, 
standard U.S. quality. P.T. “Zoap- 
harma” (see 072). 


Italy 


Vitamin integratives, and vitamins for 
special animal feed; and medicinals for 
veterinary use. Fratelli Casarini 
(manufacturer’s agent), 7 Via C. Bat- 
tisti, Bologna. WTD 3/9/61. 


Netherlands 


Medicinal herbs. Firma Jean Braams 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler), 26 
Van Limburg Stirumstraat, Hilversum. 
WTD 3/17/61. 

Pharmaceuticals of all kinds. Kern- 
pharm N.V. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer), 15 H. Hartplein, Veg- 
hel. WTD 3/15/64. 


Pakistan 


Drugs and medicines, especially anti- 
biotics and vitamins; specifically B com- 
plex, super injections and tetracycline 
preparations. Standard Agencies (im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer), 15-E Cowk 
Rangmahal, Shahalam Market, Lahore. 
WTD 3/10/61. 


286 Gum, Wood Chemicals 


Indonesia 


Gum rosin, quality “A”. Desai & Co. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Djalan Roa Malaka Utara No. 
1, Djakarta. WTD 8/21/57. 


Peru 


Chemical products for tanning, dye- 
ing, and finishing leather, from U.S. 
manufacturers, not exporters. Joe 
Franco (see 228). 


289 Chemical Products 
Peru 


Chemical products for sizing, scoring, 
and finishing cotton, woolen, rayon ace- 
tate fabrics and yarns. Joe Franco 
(see 228). 

i 
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306 Fabricated Rubber Products 
Germany 


All types of tapes, including adhesive 
tape, from U.S. manufacturers. Myron 
J. Berenson (sales agent), 63 Frank- 
furter Strasse, Kronberg/Taunus. WTD 
3/17/61. 


. 
314 Footwear 


British Guiana 


Shoes for men and women, inexpen- 
sive lines. Roraima Traders (commis- 
sion merchant), 12 Calendar St., Al- 
bouystown, Georgetown. WTD 3/22/61. 


331 Steel Mill Products 
Switzerland 

Alloy Cr-Ni, Cr-Ni-Mo, particularly 
C 0.03%, low carburized stainless steel 
sheets. FAMAG A.G. Abt. Schweiss- 
technik (importing distributor), Trie- 
sen, Liechtenstein. WTD 3/13/61. 


342 Cutlery, Tools, Hardware 
Venezuela 


Hardware for furniture, including 
decorative hardware for modern furni- 
ture. J. Brazzoduro C.A. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent), No. 
24 Velazquez a Miseria, Caracas. WTD 
3/2/61. 


344 Fabricated Structural Metal Prod- 
ucts 
Germany 
Prefabricated steel houses of various 
sizes for living quarters for families, 
workshops, and barracks. Paul Fock 
(manufacturer’s agent), 11 Liebermann 
Strasse, Hamburg-Othmarschen. WTD 
3/23/61. : 


351 Engines, Turbines 
Germany 


Diesel engines for ships, stationary 
diesel engines 5 to 2,000 hp. Herbert 
Metzendorff & Co. (manufacturer’s 
agent), 36 Admiralitaetstrasse, Ham- 
burg 11. WTD 3/23/61. 


Ghana 


Marine outboard motors, 12 to 20 hp., 
500 units per annum. Firm reportedly 
wishes agency concentrating on bulk 
orders from Ghana Government, and 
would eventually establish inventories 
of engines and parts for retail sale on 
distributorship basis. Farm Machinery 
Supplies (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent), P.O. Box 1351, Accra. 
WTD 3/8/61. 


352 Farm Machinery, Equipment 
France 


Vineyard tractors and all accessories, 
as well as all types of tractors. Etab- 
lissements Rizzi & Fils (transport con- 
tractor; would like to act as manufac- 
turer’s agent), 8 rue de Murviel, Beziers 
(Herault). WTD 3/20/61. 
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353 Construction, Mining, Materials 
Handling Machinery, Equipment 


Brazil 


Road equipment and machines, in- 
cluding bulldozers, excavators, cranes, 
tractor shovels, pavers, asphalt paving, 
aggregate and concrete spreaders, roll- 
ers, scrapers, crushers, and related 
items; and equipment and machines for 
mineral exploration (sub-surface). 
Agency on commission basis. Cassio 
Muniz S/A—Importacao e Comercio 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), Praca da 
Republica 299, Caixa Postal 478, Sao 
Paulo. WTD 10/16/59. 


354 Metalworking Machinery, Equip- 
ment 


France 


Machine tools for metal work (for 
removal of metal or deformation of 
metal), first quality only. Société Com- 
merciale d’Outillage Moderne (S.C.- 
O.M.), 41 rue d’Artois, Paris 8e. 


Germany 


Milling machines, lathes, as well as 
copying, horizontal drilling machines, 
drilling machines, milling cutter heads, 
carbide or ceramic-tipped, from U.S. 
manufacturers. Erich Erler (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
19 Hahnenfurther Strasse, Duesseldorf. 
WTD 3/28/61. ~ 


Norway 


Hand and machine tools. A. Stiger- 
sand (manufacturer’s agent), 2 Rosen- 
krantz Plass, Oslo. WTD 2/14/61. 


355 Special Industry Machinery 
Germany 


Newly developed building and build- 
ing material making machinery. Her- 
bert Metzendorff & Co. (manufacturer’s 
agent), 36 Admiralitaetstrasse, Ham- 
burg 11. WTD 3/23/61. 


Greece 


Textile machinery, including complete 
range of spinning equipment for cotton 
and woolen yarns (cards, drawing 
frame, slubbing frame, _ spinning 
frame); looms for weaving cotton, ny- 
lon, and woolen fabrics. Myriotis Bros. 
(manufacturer’s agent, commission 
merchant), 1 Strait St., Athens. WTD 
1/29/58. 


Israel 


Weaving looms for cotton and wool. 
Exclusive agency desired. Texma Ma- 
chinery & Technical Supply, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer’s agent for textile machinery 
and accessories), 28 Ahad Haam St., 
P.O. Box 699, Tel Aviv. WTD 8/10/59. 


Peru 


Leoms and accessories for weaving 
cotton, woolen, and acetate rayon fab- 
rics. Joe Franco (see 228). 


357 Office, Accounting Machines 


France 

Caleulating and accounting machines; 
also any electronic devices pertaining 
to office machines. Bureau Meca, S.A. 
(manufacturer, commission agent), 30 
rue d’Armeille, Paris 17. 


358 Service Industry Machines 


Mozambique 

Air-conditioners for household uses. 
Radio Ultramarina (also Francisco 
Cardoso), importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent, retailer of refrigera- 
tors, radios, stoves, ranges, and elec- 
trical supplies and equipment, Ave. 
Alvares Cabral 57-D, P.O. Box 1634, 
Lourenco Marques. 


362 Electrical Industrial Apparatus 


Denmark 

Selenium rectifier cells. Knud Lind- 
berg (manufacturer), 24 Mariendalsvej, 
Copenhagen K. WTD 3/27/61. 


369 Electrical Equipment, Supplies 
Germany 


X-ray equipment and related items. 
Otto Osten (manufacturer’s agent), 11 
Rosenstrasse, Hamburg 1. WTD 
3/23/61. 


371 Motor Vehicles, Equipment 
Burma 


Motor spare parts, superior quality 
and popular brands, from U.S. manu- 
facturers. Novo Agencies (commission 
agent), 120 Barr St., Rangoon. WTD 
3/22/61. 


Philippines 


Automotive spare parts. Eurasian- 
American Commercial (manufacturer’s 
agent), 402 Quisumbing Bldg., Das- 
marinas St., Manila. WTD 3/17/61. 


374 Railroad Equipment 
Greece 


Railway rolling stock, diesel electric 
locomotives, and diesel rail cars, from 
U.S. manufacturers. Myriotis Bros. 
(see 355). 


381 Engineering, Laboratory, Scientific, 
Instruments 


Germany 


Narcosis apparatuses. Otto Osten 
(manufacturer’s agent), 11 Rosen- 
strasse, Hamburg 1. WTD 3/23/61. 


384 Medical, Dental Instruments, Sup- 


plies 
Germany 

Hospital beds, and sterilizers. Otto 
Osten (manufacturer’s agent), 11 
Rosenstrasse, Hamburg 1. WTD 
3/23/61. 
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394 Toys, Athletic Goods 
Peru 


Toys of all kinds, mechanical and 
other. Joe Franco (see 228). 


Venezuela 


Hunting rifles and ammunition; and 
rods, reels, and other fishing equipment. 
Agency and/or distribution. Elias J. 
Chebly (importing distributor, com- 
mission merchant, manufacturer’s 
agent), Edificio Noris, Avenida Jose F. 


Sosa, Bello Campo, Caracas. WTD 
3/27/61. 
505 Farm Products 
Netherlands 

Animal hair of all types. Firma Jean 
Braams (importer, exporter, whole- 


saler), 25 Van Limburg Stirumstraat, 
Hilversum. WTD 3/17/61. 


‘ 
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Commodities are offered 
direct unless otherwise 
specified. 


203 Canned Fruits, Preserves 
Denmark 


Fruit preserves, in cans, for bakery 
industry (mixed fruits, raspberry, pine- 
apple, apricot, strawberry); candied 
cherries packed in plastic bags. High- 
est quality. Direct or through agents. 
Orana Konserves A/S, (manufacturer), 
26-28 Vibeholmsvej, Glostrup. WTD 
4/7/61. 


207 Candy, Confectionery Products 
France 


Confectionery products, principally 
hard candy such as caramel (milk). 
French bubble gum and chewing gum 
for children in various fancy shapes. 
Good quality. Direct or through agents. 
Le Sphero, (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter), 4_.& 6 rue de Geneve, Niort, 
Deux-Sevres. WTD 4/4/61. 


208 Wines, Brandy, Spirits 
France 


Bottled red and white wine, Cotes de 
Provence. In quart bottles. Direct or 
through agents. Etablissements F. G. 
Bernard (export merchant), Vidauban, 
Var. WTD 4/6/61. 


227 Carpets, Mats 
India 


All varieties of door mats and mat- 
ting, monogram, mottled. Any quan- 
tity. The Goodwill Coir Manufacturing 
Co., (manufacturer and exporter), Post 


Box No. 58, Alleppey, Kerala State. 
WTD 4/4/61. 
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229 Lace Goods 
India 


Embroidered laces, 33,000 pieces. Ac- 
cording to seller’s samples. New India 
Embroidery Mills (1946) Pvt., Ltd., 
(manufacturer and. exporter), Chhe- 
harta (N. R.), Amritsar, Punjab. 
WTD 3/29/61. 


235 Hats 
France 


Straw hats for men, women, boys, and 
girls (plaited straw, canvas, cork and 
straw, and related articles) for protec- 
tion against sun on beach, farm work, 
etc. Wide variety available at low 
prices: cloches, bownes rabanes, split, 
Japanese, Chinese, and other fancy 
types. Good quality, 1,000 to 2,000 hats 
monthly. Direct to large chain and de- 
partment stores or through agents. 
Rene Mignot, (manufacturer, whole- 
saler and exporter), 29 avenue Jean- 
Jaures, Caussade, Tarnet-Garonne. 
WTD 3/17/61. 


239 Textiles 
India 


Embroidered voiles, marino, and cam- 
brie cloth; 200,000, 8,000, 6,000 yd. re- 
spectively. According to seller’s sam- 
ples. New India Embroidery Mills, 
(1946) Pvt., Ltd. (see 229). 


251 Wood Household Furniture 
Denmark 


Modern Danish furniture and handi- 
craft items. Johs. Gram-Hansen, (ex- 
port merchant), 27 Frederiksborggade, 
Copenhagen K. WTD 4/7/61. 


283 Pharmaceutical Preparations 
Germany 


Medicines (homeopathic) and reme- 
dies (specialties). Chemisch-Pharma- 
zeutische Fabrik Geoppingen, Carl 
Mueller, (manufacturer, exporter), 33- 
39 Bahnhofstrasse, Goeppingen/Wuert- 
temberg. WTD 3/28/61. 

Medicines, ointments, tablets, lini- 
ments, etc. W. Spitzer Arzneimittel- 
fabrik GmbH (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Ettlingen/Baden, Bunsen- 
strasse 6-10. WTD 3/24/61. 


284 Cleaning, Polishing Preparations 
Denmark 


Polishing and cleaning oil for teak 
furniture. Best quality, used by Danish 
furniture manufacturers. In bottles of 
125 c.c. Firm wishes to establish con- 
nections with one or more wholesalers 
importing on own account. Bjorn Han- 
sen, (export merchant), 8 Hojskolevej, 
Rungsted Kyst. WTD 4/7/61 


284 Toilet Preparations 
France 


Perfumes, eaux de cologne, perfume 
extracts, and bases. Wide range from 
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standard to deluxe quality; 2 million 
flasks per year. Perfume bases, un- 
limited quantities. Direct or through 
agents. Etablissements Soutter & Cie., 
(manufacturer), 20 rue Guibal, Mar- 
seille 1. WTD 4/4/61. 


307 Plastic Products 
Denmark 


Plastic (PVC) containers for cameras 
and movie cameras for underwater 
photography. Direct or through agents. 
Johs. Ludvigsen, (manufacturer and 
exporter), 6 Gammeltorv, Copenhagen. 
WTD 4/7/61. 


314 Footwear 
Brazil 

Leather shoes and slippers for men, 
women, and children. High quality; 
10,000 pairs or more per month. Direct 
or through agents. Industria de Chine- 
los O.K., Ltda., (manufacturer), Rua 
Tuiuti 2516, Sao Paulo. WTD 4/3/61. 


335 Rolling, Drawing, 
Copper Wire 


Southern Rhodesia 


Drawn copper wire and rod. First 
quality; as required. Rhodesia Copper 
Export Co. (Pvt.), Ltd., (associate of 
Fimpex (Pvt.), Ltd.), Salisbury. WTD 
3/3/60. 


342 Hand Tools 
Germany 


Painter’s supplies, paint rollers (foam 
rubber), etc. Wilhelm Fleissner, (man- 
ufacturer), 2 Daimler Strasse, Oeh- 
ringen/Wuerttemberg. Sample.% WTD 
5/9/60. 


Extruding of 


351 Internal Combustion Engines 
France 

Diesel motors for fishing boats; 40 
to 600 hp. Direct or through agent with 
maintenance and repair shop and spare 
parts stock. Societe des Moteurs Bau- 
douin, (manufacturer), 180 boulevard 
Rabatau, Marseille 10. WTD 3/20/61. 


354 Metal Working Machinery 


Denmark 


Air and air hydraulic presses. High 
precision machinery. Plant has sub- 
stantial manufacturing facilities. Di- 
rect or through sole agents and princi- 
pal stockist preferred. Hydromatic Air 


& Hydraulics, Div. of Rusta A/S, 
(manufacturer), 10 Ellekar, Herlev. 
WTD 4/7/61. 


386 Phojpgraphic Equipment, Supplies 
France 


Office photocopy machines. Adapted 
to U.S. electric current. Compagnie 
General D’Organization et D’Equipe- 
ment—C.G.0O.E., (manufacturer and 
export merchant), 3 rue d’Italie, Mar- 
seille 6. Leaflets.% WTD 3/24/61. 
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394 Dolls 


France 


Character dolls, pliable body, hand- 
painted features, handmade clothes by 
French craftsmen. Size about 11 in., 
weight about 120-180 g. Approximately 
130 different types available, French 
can-can dancing girl, Basque dancer, 
Parisian girl with poodle. Good quality. 
French firm prefers to sell direct to 
large department stores, etc. Creations 
Larrea, (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 16 Rue Cambarre, Biarritz, 
Basses-Pyrenees. Pamphlet and price- 
list. WTD 3/28/61. 


396 Novelties 


India 


Brass artware, wood carvings, and 
other novelties (Indian handicrafts). 
Goods to the value of $3,000 every 
quarter available. Direct or through 
agents. Datta Cottage Industries of In- 
dia, (exporter and manufacturer), 
P.O. Box 2513, New Delhi 5. WTD 
4/3/61. 
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Argentina 


Messrs. Moises Moghilevsky and Julio 
Moghilevsky, representing R. Moghilev- 
sky e hijos, S.R.L., 1116 Guardia Na- 
cional, Buenos Aires, interested in the 
purchase of tools, machines, and raw 
materials for manufacture of electrical 
motors, manufacturing processes, and 
possible licensing arrangements. 

Seek technical information on ma- 
chinery and tools for manufacture of 
electrical motors, Scheduled to arrive 
between May 10-20 via New York for 
approximately 20-day visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 61st Floor, Empire State Bldg., 
350 5th Ave., New York 1, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New York and vicinity. 

Samuel Nepomiachi, representing 
Casa Nepomiachi, 2186 Tucuman, 
Buenos Aires, interested in plastic toys, 
fashion articles, and leather goods, bags, 
and belts. Was scheduled to arrive 
April 27 via New York for 45-day visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Taft Hotel, 7th Ave. 
and 50th St., New York, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: Chicago and Miami. 


Australia 


A. J. Albury, representing Prouds 
Pty., Ltd., Pitt and King St., Sydney, 
interested in direct purchase of watches, 
clocks, watchbands, and fine jewelry. 
Scheduled to arrive the middle part of 
May via New York for 10-day visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Australian Consulate 
General, 635 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Cyril Grimes, representing Hexham 
Textiles Pty., Ltd., 106 Goulburn St., 
Sydney, interested in direct purchase 
of designs for printing textiles, and 
agencies for man-made fiber textiles for 
use in outerwear for men and women. 
Was scheduled to arrive April 18 via 
San Francisco for 4-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Governor Clinton Hotel, 
7th Ave. and 31st St., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and New York. 

Walter G. Shaw, representing Walter 
Shaw & Co. Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer 
of plastic film heatsealing machines, 
bagmaking machines, and product pack- 
aging machines), 2A Elm St. Northcote, 
Victoria, interested in meeting manu- 
facturers of plastic-film-sealing ma- 
chines, bagmaking and packaging 
machines. 

Was scheduled to arrive April 20 via 
San Francisco for 2-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Australian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 635 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Northfield 
(Minn.), Kiel (Wis.), Akron, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and 
other cities. 

H. W. Blacket, representing Kell & 
Rigby Pty., Ltd., (building contractor), 
33 Railway Crescent, Burwood, N.S.W.., 
interested in contacting U.S. firms con- 
templating setting up plant in Australia. 
Scheduled to arrive May 2 via Honolulu 
for 6-week visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Merck & Co. Inc., 1935 Lincoln Ave., 
Rahway, N.J. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. 

F. I. Down, representing British Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Pty., Ltd., Parramatta 
Rd., Auburn, N.S.W., interested in 
manufacturing electric ranges under 
license to U.S. manufacturer, and seeks 
technical information on latest develop- 
ments in electric ranges and other 
electric appliances. Scheduled to arrive 
the middle of May via San Francisco 
for 1-month visit. U.S. address: c/o 
McLagan D. & Co., 21 E. 40th St., New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Chicago, and New York. 

R. W. Furber, representing John 
Vicars & Co., Ltd., 34 Victoria Rd., Mar- 
rickville, interested in contacting 
worsted mills and garment manufac- 
turers specializing in sportswear (coats 
and trousers for men, and skirts and 
slacks for women). To arrange styling, 
color, and design of material for which 
a fee will be paid by firm, one of the 
largest worsted mills in Australia. 

Vicars reportedly specializes in high- 
quality worstéd fabrics for men, women, 
and children, particularly in the fashion 
field. Was scheduled to arrive April 22 
via San Francisco for 6-week visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Australian Trade 


Commissioner, 636 5th Ave., New York,’ 


N.Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, New 


York, Chicago, and other cities as re- 
quired. 

M. O. Kramer, representing B. K. 
Textiles and General Imports, 127 York 
Street, Sydney, interested in acting as 
agent for mills and eonverters in the 
field of printed and woven piecegoods of 
cotton and manmade fibers for women. 
Scheduled to arrive May 15 via Hono- 
lulu for 1-month visit. U.S. address: 
c/o A. Pack, 72 Lincoln Ave., Tuckahoe, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. 

J. D. Mayo, representing Cecil E. 
Mayo Pty., Ltd., 209A Castlereagh St., 
Sydney, interested in direct purchase 
and agencies for surgical .instruments, 
measuring equipment, light machine 
tools, cutting tools, and bathroom equip- 
ment such as tiles, taps, cabinets. 

Scheduled to arrive middle of May 
via New York for 1-month visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Master Lock Co., 2600 No. 
32d St., Milwaukee, Wis. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, San 
Francisco, Washington, and Kansas 
City. 

Robert M. Phelps, representing Syn- 
thetic Lubricants Pty., Ltd., 315 Burns 
Bay Rd., Lane Cove, N.S.W., interested 
in direct purchase of chemicals such as 
additives and fungicides, for paint and 
petroleum industries. 

Interested in negotiating licensing 
agreements for the same range of prod- 
ucts, and seeks technical information on 
new produtts in the chemical field. 
Scheduled to arrive May 20 via New 
York for 5-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Gotham Hotel, 5th Ave. & 55th St., 
New York,.N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco. 

David Rodney Rose, representing 
Blue Bird Hosiery Mills Pty., Ltd., 170 
Lygon St., East Brunswick, Victoria, 
interested in children’s: and infants’ 
socks, pants, dresses excluding knitwear 
lines and pants. 

Was scheduled to arrive April 24 via 
San Francisco for 6-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Australian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 636 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco,.Los Angeles, 
Las Vegas, Chicago, St. Louis, and New 
York; possibly will also visit Tennessee 


~and South Carolina. 


Brazil 


Paul Emmenegger, production man- 
ager, representing Industrias de Choco- 
lata Lacta S.A. (chocolate and candies 
manufacturer), Rua Barao do Triunfo 
142, Caixa Postal 668, Sao Paulo, in- 
terested in visiting U.S. manufacturers 
of chocolate, candies, biscuits, and 
related products. Wants to see up-to- 
date machines in operation for further 
purchasing of such equipment on behalf 
of company. Seeks technical informa- 
tion regarding operation of same. 

Scheduled to arrive May 10 via 
Chicago for 15-day visit or more. U.S. 
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address: c/o U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Room 1302, 226 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill, Itinerary: 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Cambridge (Mass.), as well as other 
cities where leading manufacturers of 
foregoing products are located. 

Messrs. Aldo Rabioglio, president-di- 
rector, and Valter Mario Armentano, 
technical director, representing Satur- 
nia S.A.—Acumuladores Eletricos, Rua 
Ministro Ferreira Alves 902, Caixa 
Postal 4830, Sao Paulo, to attend the 
Congress of the American Association 
of Battery Manufacturers in New Or- 
leans (May 15-17). 

Interested in visiting U.S. manufac- 
turers of storage batteries and produc- 
ers of machines to make such items, and 
seeks technical information. Plan to 
buy up-to-date machines to make stor- 
age batteries on behalf of their firm. 

Scheduled to arrive May 12 via New 
Orleans for 1-month visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 1508 Masonic Temple Bldg., 333 
St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 12, La. 
Itinerary: New Orleans, Chicago, and 
New York. 


Chile 


Alberto Bertolaso, representing self, 
Argomedo 79, Santiago, interested in 
visiting ice cream and cookie plants, 
and viewing machinery for same. He 
seeks technical information on the tech- 
nique used in the manufacture of ice 
cream and cookies. 

Was scheduled to arrive April 17 via 
Miami for 6-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o U.S. Department of Commerce, 61st 
FL, Empire State Bldg., 350 5th Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. Itinerary: Miami, 
Washington, New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, and New 
Orleans. 

Luis Mingo B., representing Manu- 
facturas de Calzados Mingo, Huerfanos 
956, Santiago, interested in the pur- 
chase of machinery for shoe factory, 
and to attend North American Factory 
Management Conference and Exhibi- 
tions of National Shoe Manufacturer’s 
Association, Cincinnati, April 20-23. 
Scheduled to arrive April 15 via Miami 
for 1-month visit, U.S. address: c/o 
Cincinnati Hotel, Cincinnati, , Ohio. 
Itinerary: Cincinnati, St. Louis, New 
York, and Boston. 


England 


James Douglas Lake, sales director, 
representing A.E.I.—Hotpoint, Ltd., 33 
Grosvenor Pl., London, S.W. 1, in- 
terested in studying fair trade laws and 
the background of events leading to the 
current trading position, particularly 
in the appliance industry. Scheduled to 
arrive May 7 via New York for 2-3- 
week visit. U.S. address: c/o British 
Consulate General, 99 Park Ave., New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and New York. 


May 1, 1961 


Charles Remus, representing Remus 
& Gow, 19-20 Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C. 1, interested in contacting manu- 
facturers of domestic glassware and 
novelties with a view to representing 
U.K. firms on an. exclusive basis. 
Scheduled to arrive the second week in 
May via New York for 2-week visit. 
U.S. address: ¢/o Hotel Commodore, 
Lexington Ave. & 42d St., New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: Providence (R.I.). 

Messrs. Morris Walden, and David 
Gorwits, representing Walden’s (M.O.), 
Ltd., and Walden’s (Sleep Shops), Ltd., 
87 Albion St., Leeds 1, interested in 
studying U.S. mail order organization, 
contacting manufacturers of household 
furniture and furnishings suitable for 
export to the U.K., and meeting firms 
who would cooperate on a reciprocal 
selling arrangement. 

Scheduled to arrive mid-May via New 
York for 2- to 3-week visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o British Consulate General, 
99 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. 


Germany 


Karl Hillscher, representing self 
(wholesaler of electrical appliances and 
lighting fixtures), 7a Silcherstrasse, 
Stuttgart-W., interested in importing 
into Germany electrical household ap- 
pliances, particularly electric dishwash- 
ing machines; also interested in pur- 
chasing fluorescent lighting fixtures, 
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and eventually interested in represent- 
ing U.S. companies. 

Scheduled to arrive May 13 via New 
York for 10-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Mrs. D. Jones, 1831 Wynnton Rd., 
Apartment 24W, Columbus, Ga. _Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Atlanta, 
and New Orleans. 

Walter Lueck, representing Gebrue- 
der Lueck, 1 Stolbergerstrasse, Koeln- 
Braunsfeld, interested in agency and 
import of foods of all kinds. Scheduled 
to arrive May 15 via Detroit or Los 
Angeles for 6-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Walter Rautenberg, 27390 Welling- 
ton Dr., Birmingham, Mich. Itinerary: 
Detroit, Chicago, New York, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Tampa, Miami, 
New Orleans, Dallas, and St. Louis. 

Waldemar Murjahn, representing 
VLM-W. Murjahn KG., Vertriebgesell- 
schaft fuer Lampen-Material, Postfach 
27, Mettmann/Rhlid., interested in ex- 
changing experiences and patents with 
U.S. manufacturers in the field of 
sockets and switches for lamps of all 
kinds. Seeks technical information. 

Scheduled to arrive May 15 via New 
York for 14-day visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Felix F. Fluss, 47-39 40th St., Long 
Island City 4, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, -Philadelphia, and other large 
U.S. cities. 


Iraq 


Dhia Rahmatulla, representing Iraq 
Scientific Co., W.L.L., Atiya Building, 
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P.O. Box 287, Baghdad, interested in 
contacting U.S. manufacturers of 
scientific and laboratory equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive May 10 via New 
York for 15-day visit, U.S. address: 
c/o U.S. Department of Commerce, 61st 
Fl, Empire State Building, 350 5th 
Ave., New York 1, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 


Italy 


Francesco Dolcetta Capuzzo and/or 
Francesco Reiner, Fabbrica Italiana 
Accumulatori Motocarri Montecchio, 
Montecchio Maggiore, Vicenza Prov- 
ince, interested in manufacturers of 
batteries and electric equipment for au- 
t bile industry. Seek information 
on U.S. sales organization for com- 
pressed air horns for automobiles, and 
automobile parts. 

Scheduled to arrive May 1 via New 
York for 1-month visit. Firm is par- 
ticipating at U.S. World Trade Fair, 
Coliseum, New York, Stand 703, third 
floor, from May 3-13. U.S. address: c/o 
Park Sheraton Hotel, or Hillyer Asso- 
ciates, Jan Hancock Bldg., Boston 16, 
Mass. Itinerary: Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. 





Japan 


Shoji Kamiya, representing Sansyu 
Press Kogyosho Co., 8-5 Aza Takanedo, 
Takahama-cho, Hekkai-gun, Aichi Pre- 
fecture, interested in the manufacture 
of watchbands. Wishes to locate poten- 
tial purchasers of watchbands. 

Scheduled to arrive May 15 via New 
York for 2-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o U.S. Department of Commerce, 61st 
Fl., Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

Messrs. Hideo Tamama, Tsunetake 
Sakano, Jiro Chiba, and Akira Shimizu, 
representing Shimizu Construction Co., 
Ltd. (Shimizu Kensetsu K.K.), 1 
Takara-cho 2-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
interested in studying latest U.S. con- 
struction methods, and possibility pur- 
chasing of construction equipment. 

Was scheduled to arrive April 20 via 
Los Angeles for 4-week visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o The Nissho American Corp., 
80 Pine St., New York 5, N.Y. Itiner- 
ary: Los Angeles, Oakland, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, New York, and Norfolk. 


Malaya 


Sim See Miang, representing Elec- 
tron, Ltd., 114 Orchard Rd., Singapore 
9, interested in radio, television, and 
electronic equipment, and seeks tech- 
nical information. Scheduled to arrive 
May 20 via Seattle for about 2-month 
visit. 

U.S. address: c/o Rudolph W. Liska, 
Motorola Overseas Corp., 4545 W. 
Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill. _Itin- 
erary: Seattle, San Francisco, Los 


Angeles, Denver, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Detroit, Washington, and New York. 


Malta 


Joseph Gasan, representing Gasan 
Enterprises, Ltd., 20 Kingsway, Val- 
letta, interested in builders’ construc- 
tion equipment, and seeks technical in- 
formation related to stone and concrete 
building construction. 

Scheduled to arrive May 20 via New 
York for 2-month visit. U.S. address: 
c/o U.S. Department of Commerce, 61st 
Fl., Empire State Bldg., 350 5th Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Detroit, and other 
cities. 

Spain 

Jose Gonzalez Pereira, representing 
Zoilo Ruiz Mateos, S.A., Jerez de la 
Frontera, Larga 42, Puerto de Santa 
Maria (Cadiz), interested in purchas- 
ing oak staves, and seeks technical in- 
formation in connection with trade con- 
tacts with oak lumber producers. 

Was scheduled to arrive April 12 via 
New York for 1-2-month visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Spanish Consulate, 804 In- 
ternational Building, New Orleans, La. 
Itinerary: New Orleans, Canton 
(Ohio), Seattle, and other cities as re- 
quired. 


Surinam 

Willem A. Moll, Jr., representing 
N.V. Houtexploitatie Mij Erven Swijt, 
Jongbawstraat 34-36, Paramaribo, in- 
terested in observing logging and 
smaller sawmill operations. Seeks tech- 
nical information in work flow within 
the sawmill. 

Was scheduled to arrive latter part 
of April via Los Angeles for 3-week 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Dr. E. H. Vas- 
Nunes, 80l1st Medical Group, Lock- 
bourne Air Force Base, Columbus, Ohio. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Columbus, and New 
York. 





MARKETING AREAS 
IN 
PAKISTAN 


A WTIS 
report 


Part 1, 
No. 61-1 


18 pages; 10 cents; January 1961 


Sold by Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices and the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











Trinidad 


Victor Emmanuel Mouttet, represent- 
ing self, 27-31 Henry St., Port of Spain, 
interested in importing dry peas, beans, 
onions, smoked and pickled meat; con- 
verter of cotton and nylon piecegoods 
(also importer); contacting manufac- 
turers of ladies’ and children’s shoes, 
dresses, clothing, furniture. 

Seeks technical information on local 
manufacture pins, needles, etc. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 7 via New York for 
3-week visit. U.S. address: c/o Joseph 
Morales, 68 W. 7ist St., New York 23, 
N.Y. Itinerary; New York, Chicago, 
and Waterloo (lIowa.). 


Viet-Nam 


K. T. Khemlani, representing N. K. 
Khemlani (importer of textiles, sta- 
tionery, and office machinery), 58 Ngo 
Due Ke, Saigon, interested in contact- 
ing U.S. producers of textiles, station- 
ery, and office machinery. 

Was scheduled to arrive the latter 
part of April via New York for unde- 
termined length of visit. U.S. address: 
c/o American Express Co., 65 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Miami, Mobile (Ala.), Dallas, 
perhaps Chicago, San Francisco, Seat- 
tle, and Washington. 


| NEW TRADE LISTS 











The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has published the following new trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by firms domiciled in 
the United States from this Division 
and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $2 a list for 
each country. Telephone WO 7-4130 in 
Washington, D.C. 


Most of these lists are prefaced by a 
brief review of basic trade and industry 
data collected in making the compila- 
tions. All are dated April 1961, except 
as indicated. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Business Firms—Taiwan, Republic of 
China. 

Beverages, Nonalcoholic 
ers—Egypt, U.A.R. 
Beverages, Non-alcoholic Manufactur- 

ers—Honduras. 

Cannery and Frozen Food Producers 
and Exporters—Denmark. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers and Man- 
ufacturers—Trinidad, W.I. 

Glass and Glassware Importers, Deal- 
ers, and Manufacturers; Chinaware, 
and Household Pottery Products Im- 
porters and Dealers—Italy. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Italy. 

State Foreign Trading Companies— 
Hungary, March 1961. 

Waste Paper and Rag Importers and 
Dealers—Tunisia. 


Manufactur- 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Melbourne Electrical. 
Engineers To Expand 


An Australian firm of electrical engi- 
neers, contractors, and merchants, 
wishes to extend its activities through 
a licensing arrangement with a U.S. 
manufacture. H. H. Green & Co. Pty., 
Ltd., 51 Queen St., Melbourne, wishes 
to manufacture or assemble all types of 
recording equipment pertinent to the 
electrical industry—such as complete 
control equipment, including relays, 
switchgear, contactors, circuit break- 
ers, indicating lights, control stations, 
high-tension switchgear, 33 k.v.a. and 
above. 

Facilities reportedly include a design 
division and an installation division to 
handle large contracts for all facets of 
electrical installation work. 

The firm also expressed interest in 
selling related U.S. equipment on the 
Australian market as a distributor, 
agent, or manufacturer’s representa- 
tive. 


To Visit United States 


H. H. Green, managing director of 
the company, plans to visit the United 
States about July 10 for a month’s visit 
to discuss possible business connections 
with interested U.S. firms. Visits are 
planned to New York, Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, and possibly other cities 
where interest is shown in this oppor- 
tunity. 

While in the United States, Mr. 
Green would like to inspect some elec- 
trical manufacturing plants with a view 
to expanding his firm’s activities. 

Interested firms are invited to ad- 
dress inquiries to the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., or to the Depart- 
ment’s New York field office, located at 
350 Fifth Ave., Empire State Building, 
New York 1. 





Rhodesian Firm Plans 
Theater-Restaurant 


U.S. capital participation of up to 
$90,000 is sought’*by a Rhodesian firm, 
A & S Contractors, for the construction 
of a cinema theater in Salisbury. 

A cinema of 1000 seats, combined 
with buffet and restaurant facilities, 
on leased land in the Harare African 
Township, Salisbury, is proposed. The 
Township population is at present about 
60,000 and is expected to reach the 
100,000 mark. 

Cost of this project is estimated at 
from $75,000 to $90,000. About 40 per- 
cent of this amount reportedly could be 
raised locally. Westerns and other 
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Indian Steel Mills, Tire Firm 
Seek U.S. Capital, Assistance 


Boake venture operations are proposed by 83 firms in India for the 


establishment and operation of new industrial projects. 


Invest- 


ment in the form of equity capital and technical assistance are 
sought for industries such as steel rolling and re-rolling mills, and. 


for tire production. 


Direct correspondence with each of the Indian firms at~the ad- 


dresses given is invited. 

@ U.S. collaboration, in the form of 
financial and technical assistance, is 
sought by the Punjab Steel Rolling 
Mills, Old Station, Baroda 3, India, for 
the establishment and operation of a 
steel re-rolling mill at Baroda. 

The proposed plant is expected to 
have an initial annual production capa- 
city of 10,000 long tons, working an 8- 
hour shift. Later, output is expected 
to increase to 30,000 tons. Market 
potentials are good, according to the 
firm. Good transportation facilities 
exist and the area has adequate labor, 
power, and water. 

The company already operates a 
small re-rolling mill, with an annual 
production capacity of 500 long tons, 
and produces bars and rods in diameters 
ranging from % to 1% inch and strips 
of % inch to 2 feet wide with a thick- 
ness of % to % inch, as well as light 
structural steel for building purposes. 
It claims an annual business of Rs. 8- 
9 million (Rs. 1=US$0.21). 

U.S. participation in the proposed 
enterprise would be negotiated. Equity 
capital and management participation 
would be considered, however. 

Some additional details of the pro- 
posed project, including present manu- 
facturing operations, are available on 
loan from the Trade Development Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

@ U.S. financial and technical col- 
laboration to establish a plant to manu- 
facture high carbon steel wire rods are 
sought by the Usha Automobile & En- 
gineering Pvt., Ltd., 2 Ramgopal Ghosh 
Rd., Cossipore, Calcutta 2, India, an 
experienced firm of automobile and en- 
gineering product manufacturers. 

The Indian firm proposes the forma- 
tion of a new company, in cooperation 
with the U.S. investor. 





films will be shown. In addition, ad- 
vertisements, paid for by local business- 
men, will be shown, according to the 
firm. 

Prospective investors should address 
correspondence directly to A & S Con- 
tractors, 11 Chelmsford Rd., Avondale, 
Salisbury, Rhodesia. 





The rolling mill, to be established at 
Ranchi, in Bihar, is expected to have an 
initial monthly production capacity of 
4,000 tons of high-carbon rods. Total 
capital investment is estimated at Rs. 
22,500,000. According to the firm, raw 
materials or billets will be available as 
soon as the new Indian steel plants go 
into full production. 

@ U.S. private capital investment 
and technical assistance, under a joint 
venture arrangement, to establish a 
Madras plant to manufacture truck and 
automobile tires, are sought by Sr. 
Rajah M. A. Muthiah Chettiar and 
his son, Kumara Raja M.A.M. Muthiah 
Chettiar, Chettinad House, Rajah An- 
namalaipuram, Madras 28, India. 
These prominent Madras businessmen 


(See Indian, page 43) 





French Pharmaceutic Firm 
Desires U.S. Specialties 


A French manufacturer of pharma- 
ceutical products wishes to expand and 
diversify its activities to include the 
manufacture of similar U.S. products, 
under a royalty licensing or contract 
arrangement. 

The firm, Laboratoires Marinier, 
S.A., has a plant, office premises, and 
research laboratory in Paris. It has 
recently acquired another plant in the 
Paris suburb of Montreuil for expanded 
activities. It maintains a staff of phar- 
macists, doctors, sales representatives 
who regularly visit doctors, and 150 em- 
ployees, including technicians. 

Laboratoires Marinier also offers its 
own pharmaceutical specialties for sale 
in the United States under a mutually 
satisfactory arrangement. 

A descriptive brochure, in French, 
on the firm’s activities is available on 
loan from the Trade Development Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Interested firms also 
are invited to address inquiries to M. 
Jacques Condon, Director of Publicity, 
Laboratoires Marinier, 53 rue d’Orge- 
mont, Paris 20, France. 
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Belgian Chemical Concern 
To Expand, Wants Products 


An established Belgian manufacturer 
of chemicals and explosives wishes a 
mutually satisfactory manufacturing 
arrangement with a similar U.S. firm. 

Contemplating further expansion 
and modernization of existing plant 
facilities, the firm is interested in a 
manufacturing arrangement with 
equity participation, or wishes to collab- 
orate with a U.S. firm interested in in- 
troducing its products to the European 
Common Market. High quality chemi- 
cals or cosmetics are particularly de- 
sired. 

Poudrerie Royale de Wetteren-Coop- 
pal & Co., S.A., operates a plant at Wet- 
teren, near Ghent, of about 12,350 acres, 
and a plant at Caulille, in the province 
of Limbourg near the Netherlands 
border, of about 49,400 acres. 

According to the firm, both plants are 
, well equipped to manufacture military 
powders, industrial explosives, safety 
fuses, hunting powder dnd cartridges, 
and plastic foam. They also manufac- 
ture various chemicals, such as nitro- 
cellulose, certain synthetic resins for 
the paint industry, synthetic glues, 
sulfuric ether, carboxymethylcellulose, 
and tannic and gallic acids. 

A force of approximately 50 workers, 


Northern Ireland Brochure 
Gives Investment Facts 


Opportunities for U.S. investment 
and industrial development potentials 
in a variety of new and existing indus- 
tries in Northern Ireland are outlined 
in a brochure entitled Northern Ireland. 

Northern Ireland offers a strategic 
manufacturing base for U.S. firms in- 
terested in expanding their markets in 
the United Kingdom and Europe, ac- 
cording to the brochure. 

Potential investors are offered sites 
suitable for heavy and light industry. 
Available new plants are offered for 
rental or purchase, with ample room 
for expansion. Potential investors are 
also offered capital grants up to 33% 
percent for plants and machinery, abun- 
dant good labor, etc. 

Several industrial estates on which 
the Government has built and is build- 
ing standard factories from 2,000 to 
73,000 square feet are for rent. Cur- 
rently, 5 of these estates are being 
planned in the Belfast area. Housing 
for key workers also is available. 

A copy of the brochure is ayailable 
upon request to the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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70 office employees, and 30 technicians 
are maintained. 

A brochure describing the activities 
of Cooppal is available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. Interested firms also are in- 
vited to address correspondence directly 
to J. Coune, commercial manager, 
Poudrerie Royale de Wetteren-Cooppal 
& Co., S.A. 13, rue d’Arenberg, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 





New Zealand Motor 
Firm Wants Products 


A license to manufacture electrical 
appliances and motors is sought by 
Begley’s Industries, Ltd. The New 
Zealand company is interested in manu- 
facturing fractional horsepower electric 
motors and portable, electric power 
tools and also in increasing its line of 
household appliances. 

The company now manufactures and 
distributes electric household appliances 
such as floor polishers, radiators, 
clothes dryers, rangettes and coffee 
percolators through wholesalers in 
Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, 
and Dunedin—the 4 principal cities. 

The company believes that U.S.-de- 
signed power tools and household ap- 
pliances would find a substantial sale 
fn New Zealand as would many new 
U.S. appliances that have not reached 
the New Zealand market due to import 
restrictions. The New Zealand firm 
states that an expanding demand exists 
for its current production of appliances. 

There is also an excellent market in 
New Zealand for fractional horsepower 
electric motors, according to the com- 


(See New Zealand, page 43) 


French Firm Wants To. Make 
Publicity Items, Novelties 


Eclat Publicite, S.A., of Paris seeks 
licensing rights for the manufacture in 
France of publicity items, such as 
stands of various types, articles for 
show windows, luminous signs, boards 
in stamped metal or enamel, and various 
types of novelties and gadgets which 
can be used by publicity firms. 

The company, which also imports and 
sells publicity equipment and acces- 
sories, contemplates expansion of its 
activities. It is said to be active and 
competently managed, doing an annual 
volume of business of approximately 
$600,000. Adequate space is available 
for expanded activities, according to 
the company. 

Interested firms may communicate 
directly with Eclat Publicite, S.A., 28 
rue du Faubourg Poissonniere, Paris 10. 


German Firms Interested, 
In Licensing Agreements 


Four firms in the Federal Republic 
of Germany are seeking licensing ar- 
rangements with U.S. manufacturers 


for expansion and diversification of. 


their current production. The firms 
have also expressed interest in purchas- 
ing certain equipment from the United: 
States. 

Direct correspondence with the firms 
at the addresses given is invited. 

‘@ A licensing agreement for the 
production of motors and accessories 
for model airplane and model boat kits 
is proposed by Aero-Flug- und \Naut- 
Modellbau, Alois Eggenweiler, 47 Kanz- 
leistrasse, Reutlingen, Wiirttemberg, 
Germany. 

Established in 1955, Eggenweiler is 
a manufacturer and exporter of model 
plane and boat kits, and parts thereof, 
and also is an importer of engines for 
model planes and boats. 

The German firm has also expressed 
interest in the direct purchase of motors 
and accessories for its own use. 


e@ A firm engaged as a manufacturer, 
exporter, wholesaler and importer of 
all kinds of calendars, advertising, and 
gift articles, has expressed interest in 
the direct purchase of calendars and 
calendar pictures. Eventually the firm 
would be interested in a licensing agree- 
ment with a U.S. company to manufac- 
ture calendars, etc., in Germany. 

Litrei Kalenderfabrik GmbH, 35 
Villmatstrasse, Heilbronn a. Neckar, 
Federal Republic of Germany, was es- 
tablished in 1932. The firm reportedly 
has continuously enlarged and modern- 

(See German, page 43) 
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Netherlands Favorable 
For U.S. Enterprises 


THE HAGUE.—Despite the ex- 
sisting labor shortage, the Nether- 
lands Government continues to be 
basically favorable to the estab- 
lishment of U.S. enterprises, pro- 
vided these advance the general 
industrial technology as a whole 
and are capital intensive rather 
than labor intensive. 

The Netherlands Government is 
particularly interested in U.S. 
firms in the fields of electronic and 
chemical processing. Also, it is 
believed that the recently discov- 
ered natural gas fields in the Gron- 
ingen province offer great opportu- 
nities for new petrochemical indus- 
tries —U.S. Embassy. 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 








WORLD TRADE 
INFORMATION 














SERVICE 


THE World Trade Information Serv- 
ice (WTIS) is a continuing service, 
dispensing basic facts needed by ex- 
porters, importers, investors, manufac- 
turers, researchers, and all who are 
concerned with international trade and 
economic conditions throughout the 
world. Useful as reference background 
material, and equally useful with up- 
to-date operational directions, the 
World Trade Information Service is 
divided into three series: 

Part 1, Economic Reports ($6 a year; 
$9.75 if mailed abroad) ; Part 2, Opera- 
tions Reports ($6 a year; $11 if mailed 
abroad); Part 3, Statistical Reports 
($6 a year; $8.50 if mailed abroad). 

Subscriptions for the World Trade 
Information Service may be placed with 
U.S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices or with the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Remit- 
tances payable to the Superintendent of 
Documents should accompany subscrip- 
tions. Copies of individual reports also 
may be purchased from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

Basic data in parts 1 and 2 are ob- 
tained mainly from 250 U.S. Foreign 
Service posts throughout the world and 
are analyzed, correlated, and supple- 
mented in the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce by country analysts and special- 
ists. The statistical data in part 3 are 
based on official U.S. and foreign gov- 
ernment trade reports. 

The most recently issued WTIS re- 
ports are listed below. 


Economic Reports 
Basic Data on the Economy of Soma- 
lia (Somali Republic). WTIS, part 1, 
No. 61-5. 15 pp. January 1961. 10 
cents. 


Establishing a Business in Spain. 


WTIS, part 1, No. 61-7. 11 pp. March - 


1961. 10 cents. 


Economic Developments in the Fed- 
eration of Malaya, 1960. WTIS, part 
1, No. 61-9. 4 pp. March 1961. 10 cents. 

Market for U.S. Products in Nigeria. 
WTIS, part 1, No. 61-12. 24 pp. March 
1961. 15 cents. 
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Operations Reports 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, 
United Kingdom. WTIS, part 2, No. 
61-4. 4 pp. January 1961. 10 cents. 


Living Conditions in France. WTIS, 
part 2, No. 61-5. 7 pp. January 1961. 
10 cents. 


Licensing and Exchange Controls, 
Ireland. WTIS, part 2, No. 61-8. 3 pp. 
January 1961. 10 cents. 


Licensing and Exchange Controls, the 
Philippines. WTIS, part 2, No. 61-9. 
10 pp. February 1961. 10 cents. 


Pharmaceutical Regulations of France. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-10. 4 pp. March 
1961. 10 cents. 


Marking and Labeling Requirements 
of Fed. Rep. of Germany and West 
Berlin. WTIS, part 2, No. 61-11. 4 pp. 
March 1961. 10 cents. 


Preparing Shipments to El Salvador. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-15. 7 pp. March 
1961. 10 cents. 


Preparing Shipments to Iraq. WTIS, 
part 2, No. 61-16. 6 pp. March 1961. 
10 cents. 


Import Tariff System of Denmark. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-17. 2 pp. March 
1961. 10 cents. 


Import Tariff System of Venezuela. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-18. 2 pp. March 
1961. 10 cents. 


Import Tariff System of Mozambique. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-19. 2 pp. March 
1961. 10 cents. 


Import Tariff System of 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-21. 2 pp. 
1961. 10 cents. 


Preparing Shipments to 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-23. 4 pp. 
1961. 10 cents. 


Import Tariff System of Norway. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-24. 2 pp. March 
1961. 10 cents. 


Import Tariff System of France. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-26. 2 pp. April 
1961. 10 cents. 


Sudan. 
March 


Sudan. 
March 


Statistical Reports 
Market Indicators for the Far East. 
WTIS, part 38, No. 61-3. 8 pp. Feb- 
ruary 1961. 20 cents. 


Total Export and Import Trade of 
the United States, January-December 
1961. WTIS, part 3, No. 61-4. 12 PP. 
March 1961. 20 cents. 


United States Trade With Major 
World Areas, January-December 1960. 
WTIS, part 3, No. 61-5. 4 pp. March 
1961. 20 cents. 


Total Export and Import Trade of 
the United States, January 1960-Jan- 
uary 1961. WTIS, part 3, No. 61-10. 
12 pp. April 1961. 20 cents. 


PRPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPFFFSPSIPASIFCA 


Nigerian Market Potential 
Cited in BFC Report 


U.S. manufacturers and export- 
ers can substantially increase their 
exports to Nigeria by aggressive 
salesmanship, according to a new 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce pub- 
lication just off the press. 

The illustrated booklet describes 
the growing market for a variety 
of capital goods, lists a number of 
categories of consumer goods for 
which prospects are most favor- 
able, and recommends definite 
steps for the U.S. exporter inter- 
ested in promoting sales. Eight 
photographs and a map are in- 
cluded. Statistical data are given 
in tabular form. 

Entitled “Market for U.S. Prod- 
ucts in Nigeria”, the 2l-page re- 
port is issued as part 1, No. 61-12 
of BFC’s World Trade Informa- 
tion Service. Copies may be pur- 
chased at 15 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., or from any of the 
Department Field Offices. 





New Economic Dailies 
Published in India 


Two daily economic newspapers, The 
Economic Times and The Financial 
Express, began publication in Bombay 
in March. The first is owned by The 
Times of India and the second by The 
Indian Express. The parent publica- 
tions are the two largest circulation 
dailies published in India. 

Each newspaper has been authorized 
by the Government of India to issue 
15,000 copies of 8 pages daily, a restric- 
tion imposed to hold down purchases of 
foreign newsprint. The selling price of 
each paper, in Bombay and elsewhere 
throughout India, is the equivalent of 
4 U.S. cents, somewhat higher than the 
price of the parent newspapers. 

The Economic Times has an editorial 
staff of 40 in Bombay, 20 additional 
full-time employees in other parts of 
India, and about 100 stringers through- 
out the country. Regional bureaus 
have been established in New Delhi, 
Calcutta, and Madras. Printing is 
done on the presses of The Times of 
India in Bombay, which also provides 
advertising and circulation staffs. 

The Financial Express has an edi- 
torial staff of 45 in Bombay, and 18 
full-time employees in New Delhi, Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Ahmedabad. It also 
utilizes personnel and equipment of its 
parent publication. 
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World Trade Information Service 
Three Series of Reports on Specific Countries 
Economic and marketing data—basic information on the general 


ECONOMIC REPORTS economy . . . current economic developments . . . transportation . . 
business organization . . . investment laws and policies. 





Trading aids—import tariff system . . . licensing and exchange controk 
OPERATIONS REPORTS . « « shipping documents, labeling, marking . . . food, pharmaceutical, 
patent, trademark regulations . . . living costs and conditions. 





\ 


, Trade statistics for market research—monthly total U. S. export-import 
STATISTICAL REPORTS trade . . . U. S. trade with major countries or areas . . . foreign trade 
| of individual countries . . . world trade reviews. 








@ THE WORLD TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE ie published in three parts by the Buereaw of Foreign Commerce. Each 
report covers @ specific subject In one country or area and is issued as prepared, with a yearly total of around 80 in 
Part 1, 120 in Part 2, 50 in Pert 3. Reports already published are available on a single copy basis for buliding 
wp files of country material, and anaval subscriptions will keep the files up to date. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 








(0 Pert t—Economic Reports. $6 «@ year (foreign, $ 9.75 
Please enter my subscription for the following () Part 2—Operations Reports. $6 a year (foreign, $11.00 
C) Part 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year (foreign, $ 8.50 
Name... nS Address stoccnene eneearees-oseme 
City _ a Lone Stete. 











Mail to the nearest U S Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 0. C 
Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents . 
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New Zealand .. . 
(Continued from page 40) 


pany. About 174,000 motors were im- 
ported last year, according to Govern- 
ment statistics. 

Begley’s Industries, Ltd. occupies a 
%-acre block and is said to be well 
equipped for all phases of sheetmetal 
work and all classes of machining. 
There is a well-equipped toolmaking 
department. The plant is being added 
to continually and plans have been made 
and property purchased for substantial 
expansion. 

Interested firms should write directly 
to the firm at Chadbury St., Onekawa, 
Napier, New Zealand. 





NOD caw 4 
(Continued from page 2) 


The agreement makes Morocco the 
fifth African nation to participate in 
the Investment Guaranty Program. 
Other African nations participating in 
the program are Ghana, Liberia, Sudan, 
and Tunisia. Negotiations are now in 
process with still other African coun- 
tries, including some of the newly in- 
dependent nations. 

Altogether 51 countries have insti- 
tuted the Investment Guaranty Pro- 


_gram. Mutual Security legislation was 


amended in 1959, however, to limit the 
program’s operation to economically 
underdeveloped areas. The program 
is presently operative in 37 countries 


A Directory of 
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Covers the leading organizations abroad 
in a position to undertake advertising pre- 
grams and/or marketing research for U. S. 
firms interested in foreign trade. 


and independent territories of some 
others. 

As of December 31, 1960, a total of 
$560.8 million in ICA guaranties had 
been issued for investments in countries 
already participating in the program, 
and applications in process exceed $1.4 
billion. 

Inquiries and applications for guar- 
anties should be addressed to the In- 
vestment Guaranties Division, Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





Indian... 

(Continued from page 39) 
are particularly interested in collabo- 
rating with a U.S. tire manufacturer. 

The proposed plant would have an 
estimated production capacity of 1,000 
tires, 1,000 tubes, and 650 flaps per 3- 
shift day. 

Estimated cost of the project is $10.5 
million, with $5.25 million issued initial- 
ly in the form of equity shares. Almost 
50 percent of the estimated capital 
would be required to cover the cost of 
imported machinery and equipment. 

It. is reported that the present capa- 
city is about 1.5 million sets of tires 
and tubes. Industrial licenses have 
been issued for additional capacity of 
1.4 million sets. Against this total po- 
tential capacity of 2.9 million sets, ef- 
fective demand is anticipated to reach 
about 4.5 million sets during the third 
5-year plan. Installed capacity target 
in the draft third plan is said to be 3.7 
million sets. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


AND 


MARKETING RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


Published in 1959. Sold by Department of Commerce Field Offices and by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


ieiceaeiasiniipeteiunneueetianiateitiamemsiinaainininants 45 cents ———___ 


Includes names and addresses, grouped by 
countries, with information on nationality, 
services available, area covered, and num- 
ber of personnel. 


German... 
(Continued from page 40) 


ized its production facilities in the 
past. 

@ A German firm dealing in electric 
measuring machines and equipment 
wishes to extend its activities through 
a licensing arrangement with a U.S. 
firm similarly: engaged. 


This firm, Markische Gerate Dr. Ing. 
Jacques Brockhaus, Plettenberg-Boed- 
dinghausen, Germany, is also interested 
in purchasing U.S. measuring and auto- 
mation machines and equipment for use 
in the iron and steel industries. 


e@ A license to manufacture a U.S. 
line of milking machines is sought by 
Dr. Vennmann, Kapellen Kr. Moers, 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Established in 1952, the firm is an 
importer and wholesaler of agricultural 
equipment, primarily milking machines. 
Dr. Vennmann wishes to expand his 
company’s activities in the manufactur- 
ing field, and has also expressed in- 
terest in importing agricultural port- 
able milking machines from the United 
States. 





Australian wheat and flour exports in 
the first 6 months of 1960-61 totaled 
63.7 million bushels, compared with 54.1 
million in the first half of 1959-60, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 

Wheat exports increased about 7 mil- 
lion bushels, and flour 2.5 million. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





First OITF Exhibition in Finland 


Scheduled To Open Next Month 


HE first exhibition in Finland by the Office of International Trade 
Fairs (OITF) will take place when the U.S. Industries Exhibition 


opens on May 26 in Helsinki. 


It will run through June 11. 


Since it is not part of am international trade fair, the U.S. display 
will be the only national exhibition there. 

The exhibition will be heralded in Helsinki as “America Today~” 
“Industry in the Service of the Consumer” will be the theme. 


More than 100 U.S. companies will 
participate in the display, which will 
be presented in Helsinki’s Messuhalli, 
a permanent installation for such 
events. 

In Hall A of Messuhalli the trade 
exhibits will be shown. In an outside 
area there will be two bowling lanes, 
with automatic pinspotting equipment. 

In Hall B the giant circular-screen 
color film, Circarama, will be presented 
by the U.S. Information Agency to 
show the Finnish people scenery and 
life in the United States. 


Car Slides on Air 

A spectacular exhibit will be the 
Ford Motor Co.’s Levacar, which slides 
on a thin film of air a fraction of an 
inch above a rail. 

The “sliding on air” principle was 
conceived more than 30 years ago and 
developed to the present prototype of 
what points toward high-speed land 
transportation from 200 to 500 miles 
an hour. 

The one-passenger Levacar to be 
demonstrated has “levapads” instead of 
wheels. Tiny jets of air are forced 
threugh holes in the levapads, provid- 
ing support for the vehicle; other leva- 
pads hold it away from the rail side. 

Weighing 650 pounds, the car tra- 
vels on twin circular tracts 30 feet in 
diameter and is propelled by a 2.5- 
horsepower air motor capable of driv- 
ing it 15 to 20 miles an hour. 

In the circling demonstration model, 
air is supplied for levitation from an 
outside source by means of a tube. 

A 4-passenger Levacar with its own 
power source for both levitation and 
propulsion is in the design stage. 


Trade Exhibits Varied 


Trade exhibits will include an area 
designed like a department store, with 
the display and demonstration of a 
variety of consumer goods, including 
table appliances, such as_ toasters, 
mixers, and electric skillets; equipment 
for an apartment kitchen, including a 


stove, refrigerator, and washer; TV 
sets, radios, and tape recorders; elec- 
tronic musical instruments; chord 


organ and piano. 
Also a fashion show of women’s, 
men’s, and children’s wear; do-it-your- 
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self equipment; food vending machines; 
luggage; office machines; a camera 
shop, including a studio and processing 
room; automobile motor testing equip- 
ment; and a modern five-room apart- 
ment, with an outdoor balcony, furn- 
ished as it would be in the United 
States. 

Other display areas will demonstrate 
tire recapping; shirt pressing; packag- 
ing; coin-operated laundry and dry- 
cleaning equipment; a machine shop; 
home furnishings; shelves of books 
from university presses; sewing ma- 
chine production line, including the 
making of blouses; and a home cooking 
scene, with modern cake mixes, other 
products, and the newest equipment. 

Also ice-making machines; science 
developments; a small airplane; out- 
doors activities, including boats, fish- 
ing, camping, and garden equipment; 
automobiles, trucks, and small tractors; 
materials handling equipment; and ra- 
dio and TV repair. 

Finnish students will be recruited in 
Helsinki and trained by the exhibition 
management to explain and operate 
the displays. 

Exhibition Manager is John E. U. 
McManus, Franklin, Pa., and assistant 
manager is John H. Read, New Bloom- 
field, Pa., both of the OITF staff. In 
the Washington office Donald S. Kilby 
is the coordinator of plans and Harry 
W. Bryant is industrial contacts of- 
ficer. The exhibition design is by 


James Valkus, Inc., of New York City. 














_ SEE noe 





Dates of the International Levant 
Fair in Bari, Italy, have been announced 
as September 3-18 inclusive. The Sched- 
ule of International Trade Fairs, pub- 
lished in the December 26, 1960, issue 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly; incor- 
rectly listed the dates as September 
6-21.—U.S. Consulate General, Naples. 


The fourth International Shoe Fair in 
Utrecht, Holland, May 2-4, will offer a 
survey of Holland’s footwear produc- 
tion. The show will comprise entries 
from 151 firms and will cover an exhibi- 
tion area of 28,000 square meters. 

The majority of exhibits will be from 
the Netherlands, 102 firms; Spanish 
exporters will be represented by a joint 
exhibit, and a number of French firms 
will present their products. Other en- 
tries will be from Belgium, West Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and 
Czechoslovakia. Daily mannequin pa- 
rades will be held during the Exhibition. 


The opening of Colombia’s first Inter- 
national Aeronautical Exhibition, April 
15-May 13, has been postponed until 
June 15. The Show will be held at 
Guaymaral Airport of Bogota, and will 
feature aircraft and equipment. 

Firms or organizations interested in 
securing additional information may 
contact Exposicién Aeronautica Inter- 
nacional, Avenida Jimenez, No. 11-28, 
Bogota, Colombia.—U.S. Embassy, Bo- 
gota. 





Information Bureau Planned 


At Paris International Fair 


PARIS.—A U.S. commercial officer 
will be stationed for one day at a Trade 
Information Bureau to be operated by 
the. management of the Paris Inter- 
national Trade Fair, May 18-29. 

The plan is to designate a day for 
each of several countries on which the 
commercial service of the country con- 
cerned will post an officer at the booth. 
If the date designated for U.S. partici- 
pation is known sufficiently far in ad- 
vance, the information will be an- 
nounced. 

Information as to specific dates for 
each country will be published by the 
Fair management so business visitors 
can schedule their time to take advan- 
tage of the counseling service. 
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U.S. Schedules Exhibition 
At Trade Fair in Poznan 


“Industrial Progress, Quality Con- 
trol, and Safety” will be the theme of 
the official U.S. exhibition in the 30th 
International Trade Fair June 11-25 
in Poznan, Poland. 

The exhibit will be placed by the 
Office of International Trade Fairs 
(OITF), with the cooperation of U.S. 
industry. Some 70 U.S. firms are ex- 
pected to participate. 

The theme of the display will be 
presented by art, text, and graphics 
at the entrance to the U.S. pavilion; 
it will be interpreted in exhibits, with 
re-emphasis throughout the proceeding. 


Information Office To Be Staffed 

A Trade Information Office will be 
staffed to answer questions of inter- 
ested businessmen and to have available 
printed matter describing exhibited 
products and other lines of participa- 
ting companies. 

Last year more than 5,000 inquiries 
were handled by this office from Polish- 
factory representatives and foreign 
businessmen. 

The Poznan fair provides an advan- 
tageous commercial crossroads. It em- 
phasizes Polish export possibilities and 
import requirements, as well as the 
technical achievements of exhibiting 
nations. 

Included in a wide variety of demon- 
strations in the U.S. exhibit will be 
electronic measuring devices, the latest 
printing developments, mine safety ap- 
pliances, plastics manufacture, pros- 
thetics equipment, machine tools, and 
modern packaging. 

Also medical and surgical develop- 
ments, construction equipment, agri- 
cultural implements, fire-fighting de- 
vices, forestry equipment, and business 
machines and equipment. 

The exhibition will occupy the U.S. 
pavilion, a rectangular structure 100 
by 180 feet in size, and 24 feet high. It 
was built in 1958. 


Heavy Representation 


More than 40 countries are expected 
to be represented at the Poznan fair, 
including Austria, Brazil, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Cana- 
da, Colombia, Republic of the Congo, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, France, 
Ghana, Greece, Great Britain, East 
Germany, West Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and India. 

Also Iraq, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Morocco, Monaco, Mongolia, Norway, 
Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Tunisia, the U.S.S.R., the 
United States, and Yugoslavia. ; 

The U.S. exhibition manager is Tho- 
mas L. Craig, Seattle, Wash. Deputy 


May 1, 1961 





managers are Charles F. Stack Jr., 
Bryant Pond, Maine, and John- M. 
Christman, Akron, Ohio. 

In Washington, the exhibition co- 
ordinator is W. Bradlee Smith, and the 
industrial contacts officer is George 
Ashworth. The exhibit design is by 
Peter Muller-Munk Associates of Pitts- 
burgh. 





Fair in Tokyo Opens, 
May Draw 2 Million 


The U.S. pavilion at the Fourth In- 
ternational Trade Fair in Tokyo was 
opened on April 17 to businessmen and 
government officials, and to the general 
public the next day. 

This marks the 100th exhibition of 
the Office of International Trade Fairs 
(OITF). 

Attendance at the fair grounds may 
exceed 2 million, says an OITF an- 
nouncement; with the U.S. exhibition 
getting a heavy percentage of the 
crowds. 

The schedule provides alternate days 
for the public and for businessmen to 
allow maximum time with least inter- 
ference for interested buyers and dis- 
tributors. 


U.S. Display Complimented 

High-ranking U.S. Embassy officials 
and top Japanese Government and com- 
merce officials officiated at the opening. 
The Japanese officials were highly com- 
plimentary about the U.S. exhibition. 

A “hard sell” presentation of U.S. 
merchandise was called very effective. 
The dramatic appearance of Dr. Wil- 
liam K. Bertelsen’s Aeromobile, air- 
cushion vehicle, and bowling lanes 
with automatic pin-spotters assured the 
U.S. Exhibition a large attendance in 
the weeks of the Fair. * 

The U.S. Trade Information Center 
was a busy place, with service to busi- 
nessmen offered by the Trade Mission 
of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
and assigned U.S. trade specialists. 


OPERATIONS 


Part 2 of BFC's 
World Trade 
information 
Service 


$6 a year ($11 to 
foreign addresses.) 


Sold by Department of Commerce Field 
Offices and the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 





FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Lebanon Offers Potential 
Market for U.S. Exports 


BEIRUT.—U:S. firms wishing to ex- 
port their products to the Lebanese 
market are invited to exhibit here at 
the third Industrial and Commercial 
Exposition of Beirut, June 2-18. 

A market reportedly exists in Leba- 
non for ready-made clothing, haber- 
dashery goods; building materials; fruit 
packing machinery; calculating and 
other office machinery; automatic tele- 
phone, equipment, phonograph records; 
compact automobiles, “go-cars”; scien- 
tific instruments; fountain pens; cig- 
arette lighters; cotton and wheat; and 
textiles. 

The 1960 Fair was attended by about 
29,000 visitors; 80 commercial exhibi- 
tors participated, 61 of whom repre- 
sented foreign principals. U.S. com- 
mercial exhibits occupied about 25 per- 
cent of the 4,033 square meters of 
exhibit space. 

Commodity classifications shown in 
the 1960 Fair were radio and TV; 
household appliances; furniture—office, 
home, and garden; office equipment; ‘au- 
tomobiles; foodstuffs; transportation; 
carpets; precision instruments; textiles; 
motor scooters and cycles; tools; ap- 
parel; and plastic products. 

Also sewing machines; tires; photo- 
graphic equipment; plumbing fixtures; 
soft drinks; cement; confectionery; cos- 
metics; artificial flowers; lingerie; alu- 
minum products; boats and motors; 
industrial engines; and cigarettes. 

The Fair was appraised by U.S. par- 
ticipants and visitors as a promising 
medium which might be employed by 
U.S. business to promote and expand 
its foreign trade. 

U.S. firms wanting to promote their 
products on the Lebanese market may 
do so by exhibiting directly at the 
Fair, or through an agent. 

Information about exhibiting may be 
obtained from Administration, 3rd In- 
dustrial and Commercial Exhibition, 
Cite Sportive, Beirut, Lebanon.—U.S. 
Embassy. ‘ ‘ 

Application to Exhibit forms may 
also be obtained from the Trade Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 





U.S. February general imports total, 
unadjusted for seasonal variation, was 
$1,045.9 million, about 7 percent below 
the corresponding total of $1,123.6 mil- 
lion reported for January, according to 
the Bureau of the Census. 

This drop reflected decreases in im- 
ports of 9 of the 11 major groups of 
commodities. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Exports of U.S. Jewelry 
To Canadian Market Grow 


Canada remained the second largest 
U.S. jewelry market in 1960, while its 
relative importance as a market for 
U.S. jewelry exports grew. 

U.S. exports of jewelry to Canada in 
1960 were valued at $3,942,130, or 14.1 
percent of the total U.S. jewelry exports 
to all countries, as compared to $3,646,- 
580 in 1959 when shipments were 10.7 
percent of total U.S. jewelry exports. 

The increased value of 1960 exports to 
Canada was 8.1 percent over the value 
of jewelry exports in 1959, according 
to preliminary figures from the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. Moreover, Can- 
ada was the largest market for 5 out 
of 6 jewelry export classifications in 
1960. The single exception was jewelry 
and related items of precious metals. 


leads in Jewelry Findings 


Canada was the largest market for 
U.S. exports of jewelry findings and 
specially fabricated parts and acces- 
sories, accounting for 64.9 percent of 
total U.S. exports of this classification 
in 1959, and for 72.9 percent in 1960. 

Canadian purchases of jewelry find- 
ings were valued at $1,269,814 in 1960. 
This was an increase of 24.6 percent 
over 1959 when exports of this classi- 
fication to Canada were valued at 
$1,019,087. 

Exports of women’s jewelry of non- 
precious metals to Canada _ totaled 
$1,032,416 in 1959, or 49.1 percent of 
total U.S. exports in this classification. 


PAPPPPPPPPPPPPPAP AAPA IP 


Woodworking Machinery 
Exports From U.S. Up 


Reflecting a sharp advance in 
chain saw shipments, woodwork- 
ing machinery exports from the 
United States in 1960 increased 
about 25 percent over 1959, for a 
total of $26.2 million. 

Chain saw exports. advanced 
from $9,829,000 in 1959 to $12,787,- 
000 last year, according to a com- 
pilation of Bureau of the Census 
figures. 

Although Canadian purchases of 
chain saws dropped considerably 
in 1960, this decline was more than 
offset by increased sales to Japan, 
Belgium, Australia, the Nether- 
lands, Argentina, and elsewhere. 

Most other types of woodworking 
machinery also showed an export 
increase over 1959. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPOFOIPFFPIIYIFI SFA 
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In 1960, exports of women’s jewelry of 
nonprecious metal to Canada increased 
by 1 percent in value. Shipments were 
valued at $1,039,931 but accounted for 
only 40.2 percent of total U.S. exports 
of this type of jewelry. 

The Canadian market for U.S. ex- 


ports of rings, watch bracelets, mesh ° 


bands, and miscellaneous jewelry of non- 
precious metals also showed a gain in 
absolute dollar value, yet showed a 
decline in relative market position. In 
1959, the United States exported to 
Canada miscellaneous jeWelry valued at 
$494,753, or 24.6 percent of total U.S. 
jewelry exports of this type. In 1960, 
while the value of these exports to 
Canada rose to $540,677, they accounted 
for only 19.5 percent of total U.S. ex- 
ports of miscellaneous jewelry. Can- 
ada, however, remained the largest 
single market for jewelry of this type. 

Canada was the largest purchaser of 
jewelry, except metal, in both 1959 and 
1960 and increasingly so in the latter 
year. Exports of jewelry, except metal, 
to Canada were valued at $345,032 in 
1959, accounting for 33.1 percent of 
total U.S. exports of this type of jew- 
elry, valued at $1,041,655. In 1960 the 
value of these exports increased 23.6 
percent, rising to $426,461, or 42 per- 
cent of total U.S. exports of this class, 
valued at $1,014,734. 

While purchasing 3.5 percent less in 
1960, Canada was still the largest mar- 
ket for men’s jewelry of nonprecious 
metals. U.S. exports were valued at 
$451,505 in 1960, down from the 1959 
figure of $467,682. This decrease, how- 
ever, did not substantially affect the 
relative market position of Canada for 
this type of jewelry. Exports of this 
type of jewelry to Canada accounted 
for 25.9 percent of total U.S. exports 
of men’s jewelry of nonprecious metals, 
valued af $1,679,873 in 1960, as com- 
pared with 28.4 percent in:1959 when 
exports were valued at $1,649,507. 

In the case of jewelry and related 
items of precious metals—the single 
jewelry classification for which Canada 
was not the largest market in 1960— 
Canada purchased 25.7 percent less in 
1960 than in 1959. Exports of jewelry 
of precious metals to Canada were 
valued at $213,742 in 1960, down from 
the 1959 level of $287,610. 





Mexican Jewelry Purchases 
From United States Double 


The Mexican jewelry market was in- 
creasingly supplied from the United 
States in 1960, with shipments valued 
at $549,379, compared to $356,655 in 
1959, according to preliminary figures 
from the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

U.S. exports to Mexico represented 


U.S. Imports of Wiring 
Devices Up, Exports Dip 


U.S. imports of electrical current- 
carrying wiring devices increased 7 per- 
cent in 1960 from the 1959 figure of 
$625,117 to $671,105. Exports declined 
slightly as sales dropped from $10,703,- 
827 in 1959 to $10,250,418 in 1960. 

Although imports increased relative 
to exports, an exact comparison cannot 
be made because import statistics in- 
clude fuses which are not considered in 
export data. 

Canada was the principal supplier of 
wiring devices to the U.S. with sales 
of about $365,000, increasing from $28,- 
754 in 1959. 

Exports of current-carrying wiring 
devices, including such items as attach- 
ment plugs and caps, convenience out- 
lets, lamp sockets and receptacles, snap- 
switches, and conductor connectors have 
remained relatively steady in the last 
5 years, with sales remaining at ap- 
proximately $10.5 million. 


Canadian Purchases Large 


Canadian purchases amounted to $5,- 
072,946 in 1960 or 49 percent of the 
total U.S. volume of sales. South and 
Central American countries accounted 
for an additional 24 percent of the 
total. This was due primarily to their 
use of the Edison screw-base type socket 
and parallel-blade attachment plug 
which is standard equipment for elec- 
tric wiring installations in the United 
States and Canada. The use of these 
items influences the purchase of other 
electrical” wiring devices produced to 
U.S. standard dimensions. 


Survey Made 


In a recent survey of electrical sock- 
ets and attachment plugs, returns from 
67 countries show that 36 of the coun- 
tries use the Edison screw base exclu- 
sively. Nine countries use both the 
Edison screw and the bayonet type. 
The remaining 22 countries use the 
bayonet type exclusively. 

A complete tabulation of the socket 
and plug survey from the 67 countries 
may be obtained upon request from the 
Electrical Equipment Division, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





a 54 percent jump over the 1959 level. 

Increased exports of jewelry of pre- 
cious metals, jewelry findings, and mis- 
cellaneous jewelry to Mexico were re- 
corded for 1960. 





World Trade Week, May 21-27. 
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U.K. Purchases of 
U.S. Jewelry Dip 


Exports to the United Kingdom, 
third largest market for U.S. jewelry 
exports in 1959, dropped to fourth 
place in 1960. U.S. jewelry exports 
were valued at $936,700 in 1960, as 
compared to $1,193,070 in 1959, a de- 
erease of 21.5 percent, according to 
preliminary figures from the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

In spite of the decrease, the relative 
market position of the United King- 
dom remained virtually the same, ac- 
counting for 3.8 percent of the total 
value of U.S. jewelry exports in 1960 
and for 3.8 percent in 1959. 


Exports Skid 

As in the case of Switzerland, the 
smaller U.S. exports of jewelry to the 
United Kingdom were primarily in one 
classification—jewelry and _ related 
items of precious metals. Exports of 
jewelry and related items of precious 
metals skidded from a high of $892,534 
in 1959 to $20,366 in 1960. 

All other classifications of jewelry 
exports to the United Kingdom in- 
creased. The increases were not suf- 
ficient, however, to sustain the 1959 
market level. U.S. exports figures in- 
dicate that in 1960 the United Kingdom 
imported increased amounts of men’s 
jewelry of nonprecious metals; women’s 
je@elry of nonprecious metals; jewelry, 
except metal; rings, watch bracelets, 
mesh bands, and miscellaneous acces- 
sories of nonprecious metals; and jew- 
elry findings and other specially fabri- 
cated parts and accessories. 

The two most significant increases 
were in women’s jewelry of nonpre- 
cious metals and in miscellaneous jew- 
elry of nonprecious metals. Value of 
U.S. exports *of women’s jewelry of 
nonprecious metals to the United King- 





Exports of S.W. African 
Karakul Pelts Decrease 


South West African karakul exports 
in 1960 totaled 1,975,683 pelts valued 
at 8,791,789 rands (1 rand = approxi- 
mately US$1.40), compared to total 
shipments of 2,311,239 pelts in 1959. 

The average price per pelt in 1960 
was 4-45 rands, compared to 4-26 rands 
in 1959. 

The United Kingdom, with 1,848,908 
pelts, was the chief purchaser. Other 
important foreign markets were the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 53,216 
pelts; Union of South Africa, 50,079; 
and the United States, 23,437 pelts. 

Inasmuch as consumption of karakul 
pelts in South West Africa is negli- 
gible, exports may be assumed to equal 
production. 
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dom in 1960 rose to $461,743, over 
four times the 1959 level of $100,962. 
Exports of men’s jewelry of nonpre- 
cious metals increased 33.9 percent in 
1960 and were valued at $154,522, 
compared with $115,374 in 1959. 

In addition, U.S. exports of jewelry 
findings to the United Kingdom soared 
in 1960 to $78,810 as compared with 
$11,748 in 1959. 
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Motion Picture Output 


In Greece in Upswing 


ATHENS.—A total of 59 full-length 
feature films were produced in Greece 
in the film year June 1959-May 1960. 
The 1960 total was 10 more than in the 
previous year. 

The 59 films were produced by 43 
Greek companies and all were based 
on Greek stories. Eight of these films, 
considered as the best, were shown 
simultaneously in several first-run 
theaters in Athens and accounted for 
43 percent of the total Greek share of 
theater admissions. 


Restrictive Legislation Pends 


A bill designed to foster the develop- 
ment of the Greek motion picture indus- 
try was introduced in the Greek Parlia- 
ment in January 1961. Legislation 
would provide for additional taxes on 
films and the compulsory exhibition of 
Greek motion pictures. It would also 
require foreign film companies, distri- 
buting pictures in Greece, to purchase a 
Greek picture for every five films im- 
ported and to use 20 percent of their 
royalty earnings for the production of 
motion pictures in Greece. If enacted, 
this legislation would have an adverse 
effect on the sale and distribution of 
foreign films imported into Greece. 

In the past year, several U.S. film 
production companies have made feat- 
ure films in Greece. A large number of 
Greek extras, as well as Greek techni- 
cians and artists, were employed in the 
making of these films. 

As a part of the Greek Government’s 
effort to promote domestic motion-pic- 
ture production, the first Greek film 
festival was inaugurated at Thessa- 
loniki in September 1960. During the 
festival 13 Greek feature films were 
shown to a jury and to large audiences. 
At the conclusion of the festival, win- 
ners were announced and  0»prizes 
awarded. The festival is believed to 
have been unusually successful and will 
probably be an annual affair in the 
future.—U.S. Embassy. 





Cambodian exports of rice were about 
102,000 metric tons above the previous 
record set in 1954, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 


COMMODITY NEWS 


U.S. Jewelry Sales 
To France Quadruple 


U.S. jewelry exports to France were 
more than four times greater in 1960 
than in the year before, pushing France 
into the position of the third largest 
U.S. jewelry market in 1960. 

Exports were valued at $1,057,332 in 
1960, compared with $271,867 in 1959, 
according to preliminary figures from 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

U.S. exports of jewelry and related 
items of precious metals to France 
made the largest gain in 1960, rising 
from $249,696 in 1959 to $909,079. In 
1960, France was second only to 
Switzerland in purchases of this type 
of jewelry from the United States, ac- 
counting for 5.0 percent of total ex- 
ports, compared to 1.0 percent in 1959 
when France was the fifth largest 
market. 

France also became the third largest 
customer for U.S. exports of jewelry, 
except metal, in 1960. Exports of this 
type of jewelry soared from $636 in 
1959 to $45,392 in 1960. Shipments to 
France were less than one percent of 
total U.S. exports of this type of jew- 
elry in 1959 and were 4.5 percent in 
1960. 


Sales of Miscellaneous Jewelry Up 


Increases in the value of U.S. ex- 
ports to France were also noted in both 
men’s and women’s jewelry of non- 
precious metals, jewelry findings, and 
miscellaneous jewelry of nonprecious 
metals. U.S. exports of men’s jewelry 
of nonprecious metals were valued at 
$19,216 in 1960, up from the 1959 level 
of $6,351. Likewise, exports of jewelry 
findings increased from $7,470 in 1959 
to $16,723 in 1960. U.S. exports of 
miscellaneous jewelry rose to $62,214 
in 1960, compared with $5,820 the year 
before. 

Interestingly enough, exports of 
women’s jewelry of nonprecious metals 
accounted for the smallest percent of 
U.S. jewelry exports to France in 1960. 
Exports of women’s jewelry of nonpre- 
cious metal were valued at $4,705 in 
1960, compared with $1,894 in 1959, 
accounting for only one percent or less 
of total jewelry exports to France for 
both years. 





Canadian hog numbers this year are 
smaller than anticipated, according to a 
March 1 survey, because the number 
farrowing is not as large as predicted 
in December 1960, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 

As of March 1, about 5,255,000 hogs 
were on Canadian farms—some 66,000 
less than in the previous year. The 
number of pigs less than 6 months old 
was 4 percent larger than in 1960. 
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U.S. Grants Philippines 
Additional Sugar Quota 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced it has allocated to the 
Philippines over and above its regular 
sugar quota an additional 218,048 short 
tons of sugar, raw value, for shipment 
to the United States this year. 

The additional sugar allocation to the 
Philippines is taken from the 1,263,776 
short tons of sugar, raw value, former- 
ly allocated to Cuba for shipment to 
the United States this year. 

Earlier this year the Philippines 
was authorized to ship 122,683 short 
tons of sugar, raw value, to the United 
States in addition to its regular annual 
quota of 980,000 short tons. 

Total sugar shipments authorized for 
the Philippines so far this year amount 
to 1,320,731 short tons, raw value, of 
which 340,731 tons were extra alloca- 
tions. Last year extra allocations 
amounted to only 176,426 short tons. 





Foreign Firms Denied 
U.S. Export Privileges 


Biddle, Sawyer & Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don, England, and Ejice, S.A., and its 
manager, Robert Centner, of Brussels, 
Belgium, have been denied all U.S. ex- 
port privileges for violations of U.S. 
export controls, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, has announced. 

BFC’s denial order naming Biddle, 
Sawyer & Co. bars the firm from partic- 
ipating in U.S. exports for 18 months; 
the order against Ejice and Centner 
denies them U.S. export privileges for 
1 year. Upon termination of their 
denial periods, all of the parties are 
placed on probation for the duration 
of U.S. export controls. 

BFC said the London firm obtained a 
number of shipments of U.S.-origin 
pharmaceuticals through  intermedi- 
aries in Belgium and the Netherlands 
and transshipped them to Sino-Soviet 


bloc destinations in knowing violation 
of U.S. export regulations. 

Ejice and Centner were parties to 
one of the earlier illegal transshipments 
by Biddle Sawyer involving aureomycin 
which Ejice had obtained from an 
American supplier on the claim that 
the antibiotics were to be used in Eng- 
land, although it knew at the time that 
the London firm intended to transship 
the antibiotics to communist China. 

BFC explained that the British firm, 
Biddle Sawyer & Co. Ltd. of London, 
is in no way connected with a firm of 
the same name in New York City. 

The two denial orders, dated April 
21, prohibit the named parties, and any 
other persons or firms with whom they 
may be associated, from ordering, re- 
ceiving, disposing, or otherwise parti- 
cipating in U.S. exports, either directly 
or indirectly. It further states that 
no export or related service involving 
U.S. goods may be performed for them 
by any person or firm. 





Tariff Commission Ends 
Study of Tennis Rackets 


The U.S. Tariff Commission has ter- 
minated without formal finding its 
“escape clause” investigation of ten- 
nis rackets and frames dutiable under 
paragraphs 409, 412, and 1502 of the 
United States Tariff Act of 1930. 

The Commission gave as its reason 
for terminating the investigation, insti- 
tuted under section 7 of the U.S. Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 as 
amended, that it was not practicable, 
under section 7(e) of that act, “to dis- 
tinguish or separate” the operations of 
producing organizations involving ten- 
nis rackets and frames from the opera- 
tions of such organizations involving 
other products. The Commission there- 
fore could not treat the production of 
tennis rackets and frames as a separate 
industry for the purpose of the escape 
clause. 

Commissioners Schreiber and Sutton 
dissented from the Commission’s action 
terminating the investigation and con- 
sidered available information adequate 
for a finding on the merits.” 


Watermelon Duties 
To Remain Same 


The U.S. Tariff Commission after an 
investigation has found that water- 
melons are not imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities, 
either actual or relative to domestic 
production, as to cause or threaten seri- 
ous injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive 
melons. 

The Commission has therefore made 
no recommendation to the President for 
modification or withdrawal of the tariff 
concession on such watermelons. 

The “escape clause” investigation, 
No. 7-99, conducted under section 7 of 
the U.S. Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended, covered water- 
melons, which are dutiable at 20 per- 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 752 
of the U.S. Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended. 





Netherlands coffee imports in 1960, 
at more than 900,000 bags, were up 7 
percent from 1959, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Sepvice. 
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